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REMARKS, 



SECTION XI. 

APPIN> GLEN COE, &c, 

J/R£ observation of rustic life and manners/ in the 
western isks, may serve to correct the extremes of error, 
which often meet in men's judgments, on such sub- 
jects. On the one hand^ contemplating at a distance 
the wants, under which the inhabitants labour, and 
comparing their situation with the wealth and splen- 
dour of a luxurious capital, we are apt to rank them 
as barbarians, and to lament the supposed misery of 
their lot. On the other hand, hearing of their simple 
manners, and unvitiated habits, and considering 
them as guarded in their •* fortunate islands,'* and 
severed by the *• dissociable ocean," from the conta- 

VOL. II. B 
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gion of polished vices; wc may, perhaps, think, 
that they alone have fallen upon 



-*^ those hi^pier days. 



That poets celebrate ; those golden times^ 
And those Arcadian scenes that Maro sings. 
And Sidney, warbler of poetic prose." 

But the fact is, that these opposite notions are equally 
erroneous. Man soon accommodates himself to his 
situation ; and the habits and feelings of the rich, 
and the poor, of the dweller in the town, and in the 
country, will form but a very inaccurate standard 
for each other* Some common principles there are, 
indeed, in human nature, by which both sides of 
the question may be tried ; it requires strong sensi- 
bility, and accurate discrimination, to apply this test ; 
but when applied, it is at once delightful and con- 
vincing. Such is the impression produced by Burns*s 
interesting poem, the •* Twa Dogs." In the choice 
of principles, the most systematic writers are, per- 
haps, the most apt to err ; and the safest mode of 
proceeding is to consider a few simple facts, in their 
relation to similar facts, drawn from other .times and 
places. 

The inhabitants of the isles differ but little from 
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the Highlanders on the main land. The}r have the 
$ame origin, the same language, the same customs,^ 
and prejudices, and nearly the same employments. 
The circumstances in which they differ are mostly 
in favour of the Highlands. ; In both districts, per- 
sonal appearance forms a very marked distinction 
between the different ranks of society. The higher 
clusaed niay boast many striking examples of beauty j 
but the lower are, in general, the very reverse. The 
women are almost imiversally short, and thick shaped : 
their long, black hair hanging over the face, their 
heads generally uncovered, and their features conse- 
quently drawn into an habitual frown, give them 
altogether a terrific appearance. The men are some- 
times tall and stout, but more commonly short, and 
ill made. Probably this is to be attributed not merely 
to their food, and labour; but to the change of 
mannas in modern times. Amid the tumult of a 
wild and martial age, the mind finds motives to that 
animation, which beams forth in the countenance, 
and even serves to 

^^ mould the form 

By silent sympathy.'* 

The more tranquil occupations of these districts, 
in the present day, afford few mental stimulants : 

B 7, 
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and the physical circumstances of food and lodging, 
though improved, are not so superior, as to balance this , 
defect. An Arcadian community, which has little 
connexion with the rest of the world, may be sup- 
posed to be more pure and happy, in proportion to its 
seclusion ; but countries which are attached, as these 
ever must be, to places of opulence and luxury, 
will be improved by an intimacy of union, \ have 
before observed, that the Highlands sMlkr much by 
a want of agriculture and manufactures : this ap« 
plies much more forcibly to the islands. The rich 
proprietors of the former often visit, sometimes 
wholly dwell upon their estates, entering into the 
real feelings, and promoting the true interests of their 
tenantry : the situation of the latter precludes them, 
in a great measure, from these advantages. 

That indolence which has been remarked as a ge- 
neral conoHnitant of the Highland character, is pro- 
bably a remnant of the old military life, which 
afforded long intervals of ease. That it does not pro- 
ceed from a dulness of feeling is evident, from the 
impassioned strain of the ancient poetry, and music, 
still preserved. The Islanders, as they are inferior to 
their neighbours in every branch of modem improve- 
ment, so they excel them in these relics of former 
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excellence. The poems of Ossian, of Uflin, and of 
Ryno, are here more faithfully retained; and the 
wild warbling of the natiye Gaelic airs is a more 
general soother of care, or incitement to labour. It 
is not long since the harp fell into disuse among 
them. The following account of a traveler -in the 
seventeenth century proves its prevalence, as well as 
tibat of the poetical talents, which they still jpossess, 
but in an inferior degree. " They delight much,'* 
says my author*, ** in musicke, but chiefly in 
harpes and clairschoes of their owne fashion. The 
strings of the clairschoes are made of brasse wyre, 
and the strings of the harpes of sinews : which 
.strings they strike, eyther with their nayles growing 
long, or else with an instrument appoynted for that 
use. They take great pleasure to deck their harpes 
and clairschoes with silver and precious stones : and 
poore ones, that cannot attaine heereunto, decke them 
with christen. They sing verses prettijy qom- 
pounded, contayning (for the most part) prayses of 
valiant men* There is not almost zfiy other argu- 
ment, whereof their rimes intreat.*' 

It must be acknowleged, that in the neatness of 

♦ See a Brief Description, &c, A.D. 1633, 
B 3 
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their houses, and in the cleanliness of their persons, 
they arc considerably less careful, than their southern 
neighbours, and even than the peasantry of other 
mountainous northern countries, such as Swisserland 
or Norway ; but this may also be traced to the habits 
of a rude military life; audit is gradually yielding to 
modem improvements. Since the use of linen has suc- 
ceeded to that of flannel, the disorder which was once 
said to be common among them, has almost wholly 
disappeared, nor did I see any one instance of it in 
the Highlands, Still there is doubtless too much at- 
tachment to the awkward and undeanly habits of a 
more barbarous age. I was assured by a nobleman, 
that though he had built a great number of neat cot- 
tages for his tenants, and used every inducement to 
make them inhabit them, they frequently preferred 
living in their old, dirty, and snioky huts. Changes 
in manners must be brought about gradually, by the 
mild influence of a benevolent patron, not by harsh 
laws, or acts of tyranny : and it is even better to re- 
tain the afl^ctions of an unpolished people, than to 
alienate their minds, in a vain attempt to improve 
their appearance. 

We found to our cost, on quitting Aross, that the 
Islan4ers have as little dexterity at sea, as on shore. 
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To this, fte variety of occupations, practised by 
the same individual, very much conduces. On exa- 
mination, soon after we set sail, we found, that out of 
our crew of four persons, two were weavers, and one 
a shoemaker. In addition to these professions, they 
were all farmers, cattle-dealers, fishers, and occasion- 
ally boatmen. When a company, such as ours, 
comes in their way (which is but seldom), they find 
it most advantageous to act in the latter capacity ; 
but it is not to be supposed, that they can act as well 
as if they were professionally sailors. Their boats 
too are ill equipped, and their management of them 
clumsy. When we had occasion to take to the oars, 
we found them too large to be serviceable : there 
were no blocks to the rigging, and in hoisting or 
lowering a sail, they lost much time by neglecting 
to disentangle the ropes, a circumstance of great 
danger in these narrow seas, on account of the sud- 
den shifting, and eddying of the winds. The want 
of adroitness, joined with the confident rashness of 
these half sailors, occasions innumerable accidents 
in their voyages. We ourselves, not being much 
accustomed to the sea,^ were considerably alarmed, 
on the approach of evening, when, after lying by for 
some time, we were obliged to make a tack, with the 

B 4 
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wind much against us. The surges were high, and 
the unskilfulness of our steersman such, that we 
shipped a great quantity of water, before we could 
make the point of Kerreia* It was not till past ten 
o'clock at night, that we were with difficulty put 
ashore, near Dunollich Castle, from whaice we 
were obliged to walk, in a hard shower of rain, to 
Oban. 

The rain continuing the next day, prevented our 
going farther than Dunstafianage, from whence, 
after making a fruitless eflfort to brave the weathar, 
we were obliged to return to our inn. The hospi* 
table proprietor, indeed, of the estate, — - Camp- 
belt, Esq. very pressingly desired us td take up our 
night's lodging at Dunstafianage ; but our plans not 
allowing it, we were obliged^ to dedine the oflfer, 
though not without a strong sense of obligaticxi ; as 
we had had no introduction to that gentleman. This 
castle was once a royal residence (tradition assigns its 
foundation to Ewain, a Pictish king), and here 
were long preserved some of the regalia of Scotland* 
The ancient walls, which are partly in a state of 
ruin, form a square, with large circular towers at 
each angle ; in the interior is a more modem house, 
inhabited by Mr. Campbell. The whole mass. 
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standing on a projecting rock at the point of a small 
bay, arid surrounded with wood, forms a striking 
object. At a little distance, are the remains of a 
^ Gothic chapel, which bear the marks of very fine 
ornamental tracery. It is still used as the family 
burying-place, and its walls produce a very distinct 
and remarkable echo. Among the curiosities pre- 
served here, are some pieces of finely-wrought brass 
cannon taken from the Spanish armada ^ some an- 
tique weapons, particularly a rich, silver-handled 
battle-axe ; and a small ivory figure, supposed to be 
one of the Scottish monarchs, of which Mr. Pen- 
nant has giyen an accurate engraving. Here also 
was formerly kept the famous stone seat, used as a 
coronation chair, by the kings of Scotland; it was 
removed to Scone by Kenneth II. and thence, on the 
union of the crowns, to Westminster. 

Whilst we were here, the thickness of the air, 
was unfavourable to the distant view ; but the stormy 
darkness which it created, the howling wind, the 
lashing surge, the pelting rain, all conspired to 
throw a double horror over the gloomy monuments 
of royalty; and to render still more characteristic 
the roofless chapel, the mouldering battlements over- 
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spread with weeds and bushes^ the ruinous stairs in 
the rock, and the dark narrow passage, by which 
you enter the building. In fine, I never beheld a 
scene better adapted to Gothic superstitions, tales of 
terror, and ghostly wonders, than Dunstafianag^ 
Castle, On looking out upon the sea, we were sur* 
prised to see a small boat, apparently very busy, 
though in such unfavourable weather; but upon 
inquiring the reason, we were struck with a diflferent 
ucijsation, on hearing, that it was searching for the 
dead bodies of two men, who had been lost at the 
very time, when we were in the same sea, and in a 
similar boat. 

The weather changed completely in the night, and 
about seven in the mcwming, when we finally quitted 
Oban, it was delightfully pleasant. The morning 
sun threw a bright softness over every object. The 
sea was smooth as a mirror, the fresh verdure of the 
land was impearled with the dew. The long chain 
of mountains arose in calm and majestic serenity. 
Even the giant Cruachan wore a smile on his brow* 
We reachcxl Connell ferry in time to see its fall, in 
full perfection, at about half ebb. A se» cataract is 
a novelty, perhaps, scarcely to be paralleled ; but its 
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appearance resembles, as I should imagine, that df 
some of the rapids, in those 

'^ Great rivers^ great as any sea,'* 

which commimicate with the mighty lakes of Ame- 
rica. It is formed by a ridge of rocks, which runs 
across two thirds of the channel, but leaves room, on 
the west, for ships of burden to pass safely, at the 
beginning of flood or ebb. The Gaelic name conuilt 
is said to signify fury, a designation which it seems 
well to deserve : the broad arm of the sea having a 
descent of nearly ten feet, with the most violent agi- 
tation, and foam ; yet it is a safer ferry than many 
of more placid look : no accident has been known 
within living memory, and it is very entertaining to 
behold the dextrous navigation of the small boat 
skirting the edge of the whirlpools, apparently the 
sport of their violence, but in fact assisted by their 
strength. 

Crossing the fields toward the bay of Ardmur- 
chenish, we had a good view of the seat of Sir Dun- 
can Campbell, of Loch Nell, backed by a steep, 
fir-planted eminence, which gives name to this bay, 
and receives its own denomination from overlooking 
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the extensive isl^lnd of Lismore^. It is topped by 
a Gothic tower, the view from which must be most 
extensively magnificent; indeed, were I to point 
out one spot commanding the greatest variety of 
those sublime objects which characterize the west of 
Scotland, this would be the place ; for it is in the 
very centre of the noblest mountains, sea-lakes, and 
islands j it holds, as it were, the key, and presents • 
the map, of those diversified wonders, which follow 
each other in continual succession, from the mouth 
of Loch Etive to the head of Loch Leven. Through 
the whole of this route, and in every possible devia^ 
tion from his path, the traveller has before his eyes 
some stupendous monument of the great o|)erations 
of Nature ; if she sometimes ceases to be beautiful, 
she is but the more sublime ; and she often unites 
in their highest degree sublimity and beauty. The 
varied, woody coast of Appin contrasts with the ter« 
rific ridges of Morven ; and the blue peaks of Mull, 
with the soft, verdant fields of Lismore. 

In the course of this walk, I met with the sim- 
plest building, I had ever seen inhabited. It was a 
turf-built hut, which looked only as if intended to 
cover the entrance to a subterraneous apartment ; 

* Gaelic ard^ height \ mir, great ; innis^ island. 
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and so low, that when the man came out of it, and 
stood upright, he easily rested his elbow on the roof. 
Yet this wigwam, for it deserves no belter name, 
contained a family, perhaps as little advanced in the 
scale of civilized life, as their habitation was in that 
of architecture: they seemed to be migratory; but 
from their ignorance of English, we could not leam 
their history. Few of the Highland huts arc so 
small as this ; but their construction is equally art* 
less. To persons accustomed to see in buildings 
greater marks of contrivance, they must be too sim- 
ple, even to appear picturesque ; for our notions of 
picturesqueness itself are interwoven with many sen- 
timents founded on utility. Perhaps there are no 
cottages so characteristically pleasing, as those of 
Westmoreland, in which the small sheds, and 
pent-houses, the litde porticoes and benches at 
the door, and the apartments disposed in different 
directions, not only produce, by their straight lines 
and angles, the effect of variety, ^ detaching the 
building from the surrounding objects, and contrast- 
ing it with the playful forms of vegetation*;*' but 
they are also inseparably associated with feelings of 
case, and tranquillity; we sympathize with the 

• See Price's Kcturesque^ vol. ii. p, 291. 
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comforts jand conveniences of the inhabitants j and 
the heart is fed, while the eye is gratified. The 
Highland huts are in fact more comfortabk, than 
tl^y appear to a stranger to be ; and if we once over- 
come this association of disgust, the simplicity of 
their forms will be not unpleasing. Their natural 
roughness is soon increased by overspreading weeds i 
and the smoke, which exsudes fro^i every crevice, 
gives them a singular efiect when illumined by the 
sun. Upon the whole, they are well suited to a wild, 
secluded scene of rock, or woods ; but appear poor 
and miserable when collected together in villages. 

At a point of the hills, two miles north from Con- 
nell ferry , some rocks, of a nobleand tremendous l^ight, 
overhung our path ; they were composed of a coarse 
pudding-stone, resembling those near Oban ; their vast 
detached fragments, and their nodding ruins, bound 
with ivy, appeared awfully grand. They bear the 
name of Dunvallanrie*, from a fortress formerly built 
on their brow, and overlooking Beregonium, a royal 
city. This latter is called by the country people Ba-P 
ragoudie, or Dun Mac Snich-f- ; and its remains arc 

• Gaelic dun, a fortified hill ; balky a town j ri, a king, 
t Probably the fortresi^ of the son of Usnich, as an island in 
Loch Etivc is called Eilean Usnich> from that prince. 
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dtsfly traceable, at some little distance on the kft, 
where a level mound of gravel extends a considerable 
way, overgrown with grass, and terminated by an 
emitience, on which the royal palace is supposed to 
have stood. This causeway is called Sraidmhar<igaii^ 
or Market Street ; another near it Sraid namin, or 
Meal Street; a third, the Queen's Road, &G. The 
place was evidently destroyed by fire ; the line of the 
walls being marked by stones resembling the scwia 
of a foundry, partly vitrified, and partly reduced to the 
State of pumice. Some naturalists contend, that these 
e£^s arc volcanic : popular credulity believes then* 
to have been produced by fire from heaven j but the 
most probable cause is a hostile conflagration, as has 
been suggested concerning the vitrified foipts hereaftet 
to be mentioned. 

The road crossing the peninsula, by a flat moor, 
about two miles longj passes the old castellated 
house of Barclbldin^whose appendages, such as the 
large iron gate, the hollow stone for pounding corn, 
&c. are marks, of ancient feudal superiority. Hence 
winding to the left by the edge of a wood, on a 
gentle eminence, you descend upon Loch Creran. 
The view of this beautiful estuary ig one of the most 
exquisite pieces of lake scenery in Scotland. Though 
3 
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a branch of the sea, it appears entirely shut in, to 
the westward, by an island, which stretches across 
its mouth; and. winding away to the north-«$t, it 
IS lost among wild, lofty mountains, which retire 
with a fine gradation of softening shades. Imme- 
diately in front, it spreads into a wide, tranquil 
bason, singularly divided, by a reef of rocks, near the 
ferry-house, which stretch almost the whole way 
across the lake. The opposite shore rises with a 
gentle swell, most beautifully broken into small 
woody hills • and these form the base to the immense 
ridge of towering mountains, which bounds the 
deep glen of . Creran. 

Crossing the ferry at Shean, we took the direct 
road over the hill, among the beautiful plantations 
of Airds, which, at about two miles, brought us to 
the Strath of Appin. This pleasant walk is inter- 
spersed with cottage farms, whose appearance may 
be imagined from their Gaelic names, such as Leat^ 
grianach^ the sunny slope, &c. Strath is the name 
usually given to the broader vales through which a 
river flows ; and Appin is the distinction of this large, 
and beautiful district. The stream discharges itself 
into that arm of the sea, called in the maps Linnhe 
Loch i but by the natives either simply Linne^ that 
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that is, the pool j or else the sound of Lismore, the 
sound of Kingareloch, &c..: sometimes, indeed, 
they call it Linne Ul/ocb, the rough or stormy pool ; 
and from thence the name in the maps may have 
been taken. The opposite district is that of Morven^, 
so named from the great mountains, of which it is 
wholly composed. The admirers of the Ossianic 
poetry will be interested in these, as the residence of 
the mighty Fingal ; but as the descriptive term 
Morven will suit the whole of the Highlands, and 
is, indeed, sometimes applied to them, we may, 
without impropriety, extend our notions of that mo- 
narch's domain: it is certain that the epithet 
•* woody,'* which Ossian usually gives it, does not 
suit the present appearance of this district. By the 
country people the range of mountains is distin- 
guished into different divisions : those nearest the 
main sea are called Morven, higher up Kingareloch, 
and still higher Ardgowr. It is of much use to 
the traveller to know these local distinctions; as, 
without them, he is often apt to be misled by a mere 
error of terms, especially in a country, where he is 
ignorant of the prevailing language. 

• Geidic mor, great j beann, a mountain. 
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tt was here, that I partecl, I need not say with* 
what regret, from my friend Walker, who heing 
6n horseback, made the best of his way back to 
Perth. Mr. Nattes and myself remained at Appiii 
House, a seat of the Marquis of Tweedale*s ; but 

the present residence of Campbell, Esq. of 

Loch End, to whom we had introductions. The 
Worthy family of Loch End, as, indeed. Was uni- 
versally the case with the Highland gentry, whom 
We visited, received us with the greatest politeness, 
and hospitality, and pointed out to us the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery, with equal judgment, and 
kindness. From this point, therefore, we made se- 
veral excursions, during the few days, which we 
jpast in this romantic neighbourhood, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Campbell, and of his namesakes. 
Major (now Colonel) Campbell, of Ballaviuline, and 
■■ ' Campbell, Esq. of Airds. 

Appin House is situated on an eminence projecting 
into the sea, at the foot of a lofty mountain,; it is 
surrounded with fine beech, oak, and other wood, 
!and fronting the west, commands a most rich and 
beautiful prospect of the lower part of the Linne, 
with its islands, terminated by the ocean and the 
mountains of Mull, which in the evening, rising 
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betwixt you and the sun, exhibit an almost magical 
efiect. The Gaelic name of this estate is Littec 
Shuna, or the wood of Shuna, from a small island, 
in the lake, so called. This island we visited, and 
foimd on it the remains of a Romish chapel. On 
another island, opposite the Strath of Appin, stands 
the picturesque ruin of Castle Stalker, belonging to 
Mr. Campbell, of Airds. This also we visited $ but 
found its interior no ways remarkable : it conunands^ 
however, two equally fine views of Appin House 
on the one hand, and Airds on the other. 

Our next excursion led us back through the Strath 
of Appin, passing the inn at Portnacroish, the churchy 
and the bridge, and thence taking the left hand road 
up the Strath to Invemaheil. Hence, ascending aa 
oninence, by a stony precipitous road, we descended 
into Glen Creran, near the narrows of the lake, a 
most dangerous pass, where, confined by two moun- 
tain barriers, the waters rush with great rapidity ♦ 
Above this, the lake, again expanding, flows with a 
varied outline, between towering mountains : thos? 
on the north side, which we skirted, are woody ^ 
the opposite ones mostly bare, but rearing their tre- 
mendous summits to the clouds. Among them may 
be remarked Drum-a-vuich, the buck's ridge j Ben 
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Sculour, the mountain of yelping ; and Meal Dearg, 
the red heap. At the foot of Drum-a-vuich, stands 
Mr. Campbell's house, named from it, and neat 
this the river Creran falls into the lake. Following 
its banks, among wild mountain solitudes, scarcely 
. known to the foot of any stranger, we reached Fass- 
na-cloich, the residence of Mrs. Stewart, seated 
amid a wood, on the bank of a small lake, into 
which the river now expands. This romantic little 
lake, shut in on all sides by wildly varied mountains, 
somewhat resembles Grasmere, in Cumberland. 
Above it, we found a most lovely scene, formed by a 
natural canal, uniting it with another small lake 
called Loch Phoi'l. The banks are beautifully over- 
hung by natural wood : the stream, winding with 
an imperceptible current, forms many little islands, in 
whose shades, we almost expect to behold some of 
those nymphs, or fauns, who are fabled to dwell in 
sweet solitary retreats, far from the haunts of men; 
and among the trees, at intervals, there are seen over- 
topping these quiet banks, 

^^ steep and lofty clifTs, 
Which on a wild, secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape l^ith the quiet of the sky," 
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Lbch Phoil is little more than a morass, but above 
it the glen spreads, and breaks into different passes 
among the stupendous mountains, which bound the 
head of Loch Etive, and form the wonders of Qlen 
Coe. One of the eminences, which we ascended, 
is called Mani-grianan, the sunny hill ; a little way 
up, it has a pleasing waterfall, of considerable height, 
,but not remarkable in a country of torrents. 

The following day, we paid a visit to Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Airds. This house is situated near the 
small fishing-town of Port Appin. It is a hand- 
some edifice, fronting a small, but beautiful bay on 
.the south-west. Below the bay lies Tirifbur, with 
three other small islands ; beyond these,, part of Lis- 
more and Mull ; and in the remote distance, an open- 
ing to the vast Atlantic. On the northern side of 
,the bay, is a singular perforated rock, called Clach 
.Uil, or the eye-stone, through which the view fornas 
a striking and picturesque scene. At the southern 
point, rises the woody hill of Ard Vech, command- 
ing a most extensive panorama, the different parts of 
which form several complete pictures. The diversity 
of hill and plain, in the neighbourhood of Airds, 
the quantity of wood, natural and planted, and 
the rich §ea view,, studded with islands, render it 
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a most delightful residence. Hence it has probably 
been for some centuries a considerable family seat : 
the word Aird, from the Gaelic ard^ being usually 
apfjied to such places, which in this country were 
mostly built on, or close under a height. 

Airds is about four miles from Appin House, 
whence, taking leave of Mr. Campbell, with"" many 
thanks for his obliging attentions, we departed for 
Ballachulish, about eleven English miles. The dis- 
tinction of English and Scotch^ or of measured and 
computed miles, is very necessary to be observed; 
for the latter, which is to the former, as three to two, 
-is that by which the country people usually reckon. 
►Tracing the edge of the Loch, the eye has scarcely 
time to rest on its tranquil expanse, and to watch 
the progress of the slow-gliding vessels, when it is 
forcibly called to some rill, or foaming torrent, rush- 
ing dawn the side of the Morven mountains, or ar- 
rested by the soft hazel-crowned heights of Appin, 
which succeed each other with a pleasing richness 
and variety. The cottages are numerous, simple, 
and prettily clustered; and their inhabitants surpass ' 
most of the Highlanders in freshness, and beauty. 
Perhaps, indeed, these remarks may be partly owing 
to the bright, and cheerful weather, which now at- 
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tended us : die traveller himself is seldom aware how 
much his accuracy, or partial representation, depends 
on lighmess of spirits, enlivening incidents^ and other 
predisposing causes. 

Four miles from Appin, are the bridge and flfof 
Daltraut, where the road, quitting the lake, runs be- 
hind a hilly promontory through the glai of Duror# 
In the face of a mountain here, at a considerable 
height, is seen a tremendous chasm, which during 
the rebellion of 1745, served as a retr^ to Mr. 
Stewart, of Ardshiel, a staunch supporter of the Pr&p. 
tender. In this asylum he lived many months, and, 
notwithstanding his great size and corpulency, under^ 
went many fatiguing hardships. The family seat of 
this gentleman, now possessed by a brother of my 
fiiend Mr. Stewart, of Lincdn^s Inn, is sitiuued on 
sm eminence near the opening of this glen, at a 
most interesting point of view. A little to the norths 
is seen the division of the Linne into two great 
branches. Loch Eil, which ccxitinues its north- 
easterly course, to Fort William 1 and Loch Leven^ 
which strikes off, due east, to the ic^>ening of Glen 
Coe. The opposite coast of Morven is chiefly poSf 
sessed by three gentlemen of the name oi Mac Lean^ 
whose seats are placed, the first at Kilfinichan^ near 
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the ocean ; the second at Kingardoch ; and the third 
at Ardgowr, near the commencement of Loch Eil. 

The road, following the curvature of the lake, now 
be|^to skirt Loch Leven, and presents, on the 
oppme side, a pleasing scene of hills, whose bases, 
dressed in natural wood, form a rural amphitheatre. 
On a sudden, however, turning the point of the 
mountain, we came, with the best effect of thea- 
trical discovery, on one of the most striking and sub- 
lime views in jScotland. At the distance of three or 
four miles, the lake is narrowed by the projecting 
mountains which divide its upper part from Glen 
Coe. At the sight of the first, I gave an involuntary 
start of pleasure and surprise ; advancing a little fur- 
ther, another gigantic apparition seemed to elevate 
its wild and fearful height. This was the peak, 
called, from its conical shape, Scurachie* : the set- 
ting sun had decked it in a most brilliant rose co- 
lour ; nor was the grandeur of the mass less striking^ 
than the singularity of its form, and colour. The 
sudden appearance of a great mountain is sublime^ 
and almost terrijRc. Its vastness, its durable solidity, 
arid the idea of that creative power which framed it, 
appal the mind; and we shrink into nothingness 

^ Gaelic xft^r^ a mountain peak j ciochf the breast. 
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before the mighty, inscrutable operations of Nature. 
The duration of this feeling, however, is short. 
The mind soon reassumes its self-coUectedness, and 
<x>ntemplates the now familiarized object, if not with 
indifierence, at least with tranquillity. ^ 

- A mile or two more brought us to Ballachulish^ 
where we experienced the warmest welcome from 
Captain and Mrs. Stewart. Day after day, for 
above a week, did our obliging hosts prolong our 
stay by fresh persuasions, or by proposing new ex- 
cursions ; their unaffected kindness would have been 
of itself a suflScient inducement ; but added to this, 
we were in the midst of a country fertile in sublime 
objects : it is no wonder that we so long interrupted 
our progress. Ballachulish itself is a most interest- 
ing spot. The new house which Mr. Stewart is 
building, nearly on the side of the old one, stands 
at the mouth of a small glcn,^ formed by some of 
those conical pointed mountains, which seem almost 
characteristic of this part of the country. A rapid 
stream rushes by it, into the lake, its channel filled 
with huge rocky fragments, which, one would think, 
no force could have detached from their native beds, 
^bput a quarter of a mile distant, is the inn, or ra- 
ther ferry-house, placed on 4 rocky eminence, where 
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ibfi lake is ccHifined within the narrows, which give 
name to Ballachulish*. 

Our first object was to visit Glen Coe. The road 
is carried along the edge of the lake about two or 
thre^niles, with numerous indentures ; and in many 
jdaces, where it has been blasted out of the perpen- 
dicular rock, a parapet, on the side next the water, 
renders it perfectly secure. The tide here, thougk 
it has, in fact, but one inkt, seems to insinuate itself 
between' ^ openings of several lofty mountains, 
running in difierent directions. Sudi a circumstance 
is the most favourable thing for picturesque e&ct, 
wliich can happen to a watery expanse; and conse- 
quently lakes of this description are always more 
striking than those which flow between straight 
mountain ridges. Here are three separate groups, 
€Uh of the second altitude of Scottish Alps, and 
forming successively Corry Yusachan, Glen Oe, 
and Glen Coe. The landscape is continually varied, 
by cottages, by the great slate-work of Ballachulish, 
by a lime-kiln, and various other objects on the way« 
side; by the islands in the lake ; and by the woods, 
and residendes, at the base of the mountains. At the 
poiilt, wheretheriver Coe joins the lake, is Invercoe^ 

* Gaelic capias, a narrow firtb^ or rxvcr-passagc^ 
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the property of — Mac Donald, Esq. of Glen Coe, 
but the present residence of Major Cameron. The 
old house, the scene of the infamous massacre, is at 
a little distance, a perfect ruin. It is an object, whtcb 
cannot be behdd without a horror, which is height* 
ened by the solemn majesty of the surrounding scene. 
Our contemplations of human vice and weakness, 
however melancholy in themselves^ receive a tinge of 
<lignity, when they are associated with the grand 
features of Nature ; and even the indignation, which 
we feel at the mlirder of the Mac Donalds, is tran- 
quillized by the sublime scenery of Gkn Coe. Not 
that the impression is therefore weakened. It sinks* 
deeper into the mind : and that which might Other- 
wise be a passing emotion, becomes a fixed and se« 
rious habit. The particulars of this detestable event 
lire too well known to need repetition ; but the lesson 
which it inculcates is too important to be forgotten. 
May it never be addressed to our feelings in vain ! 

The head of Loch Leven is excluded from view, 
by Scurachie ; and the road quitting its banks, turns 
on the right, to Glen Coe, the entrance of which 
I shall describe in the words of my friend Walker, 
who preceded me in this part of the tour. •* After 
riding two or three miles,** says he, «• up the glen. 
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I was disappointed by the scenery, which, though 
on a bold scale, was nothing very different from 
what I had seen in other Highland vallies ; and I 
inquired of a man, who was mending the road, 
whether the glen grew wilder as I proceeded. /;/-.. 
deei^ said he, // grows aye the hnger the wnur. I 
therefore moved on, and had gone but a very littk 
further, when the sun was suddenly eclipsed by a 
mountain. As it was about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 5th of September, and as I was at a very 
considerable distance from the base of the hill, its 
height and steepness may be easily conceived. Its 
face was wholly of rock, almost literally perpendi- 
cular : and it rose, like a huge black wall, from tlije 
margin of a small lake, formed by the river. While 
I was gazing at this object, proceeding slowly, and 
getting more abreast of a narrow opening between 
this j^nd a nearer hill, a pointed rock, which rose to 
a height far beyond both, came gradually into view. 
. It seemed to lean forward, to th? opening of the 
glen, and having a round patch of snow on its front, 
looked like a one-eyed Cyclops, bending from. ai;i 
embrasure in this gigantic rampart. The beauty of 
the lake, and of a pretty fall on the river, were hardly 
to be noticed after objects on so grand a scalc/^ 
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Entering here the narrow part of the glen which 
bends eastward, you behold, on both sides, moun- 
tains of naked crags shooting up to the skies, in the 
wildest and most terrific forms ; which, when the 
thick curtain of mist from above is let down upon 
them, seem to form the barrier to a gloomy region 
of everlastiiJg night. Through this glen, the high 
road to Tayndrum is led, and is, for the most part, 
tolerably perfect ; but it cannot be kept so, without 
very considerable trouble, in removing the vast tor- 
rents of stone, which are continually brought down 
by the tempests, spreading, as they descend, to the 
width of 300 yards, or more. In wet weather, also, 
the mountain precipices form one continued cataract, 
the water pouring, in every direction, down their 
rifts. Such a road, it may be imagined, cannot 
easily be travelled in a carriage ; yet 1 have known 
ladies who have passed through it in a chaise, at 
night, during a tremendous storm of thunder and 
lightning* 

In no other part of Britain, have I ever seen moun- 
tain summits so wholly consisting of bare crags, as 
here. Even the herdsmen, and hunters, who are 
best acquainted with them, find it frequently diffi- 
cult, and dangerous, to fpllow the straying sheep, os 
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wild roe^buck, I knew one gentleman, who in 
pursuit of his game, had advanced so far, on one of 
the highest ridges, that he could only creep back-* 
ward on his hands and knees, without turning his 
body. Another, of whom I heard, had a more mi^ 
taculous escape. He was met, in one of the narrowest 
passes, by an old blind deer, with which, not being 
able to turn it back, he struggled, until they both 
fell together, several hundred feet, down the rocks « 
Stunned by the concussion, he did not recover for 
some hours ; but when he opened his tycs^ he found 
the deer, which had broken his ^1, lying dead un« 
der him. Mr. Wordsworth, one of the few poets 
of modem days, who deign to consult Nature, has 
beautifully touched on those accidents, to which a 
mountainous country is peculiarly liable, in the Bro^ 
thers^ a local eclogue, of a new, and original species. 
The subject of that interesting poem is not unlike 
an event, which happened here, a little before my 
arrival. A young girl, the only daughter of her 
parents, and generally beloved by her companions, 
incautiously hastening after a lamb, down a dedi^ 
vity, wet with the morning dew, and consequently 
slippery, missed her footing, and was instantly 
dashed to pieces on the rocks* 
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There is a degree of juvenile ambition, sharpened 
by curiosity, which often prompts one to scale these 
seemingly inaccessible difts. About the middle d 
the glen, at a great height, in the face of a mountain^ 
is a yawning chasm, of between two and three hun- 
dred feet* It forms a vast cave, of which the country 
people relate wonders, though I could not learn with 
certainty, that any person had ever explored it. A 
guide, therefwe, was useless ; a compsmion might 
only have been troublesome ; and without expecting 
to reach it, I ascended alone, with the hope of 
getting a nearer view of the crags, by which it i^ 
formed. After some hours of painful and perse- 
vering toil, I dimbed beyond the height, to which 
sheep go in search of food, and was on the highest 
border of vegetation : all beyond was bare rock ; but, 
alas ! the cave was still some hundred feet above me^ 
and I reaped nothing, but the satisfaction of viewing 
this wonderful glen, from a point in which it has 
been contemplated by few travellers, and of learning 
experimentally the magnitude of those great rifts, 
which from below appear to be mere roughnesses in 
the face of the rock. 

The pendl can give but an inadequate idea of ob- 
jects so immense^ and savagely grand. Among 
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the many sketches, which Mi. Natter took, I have 
selected one, which gives a general outline of the 
great masses, and e^^hibits the road painfully wind^ 
ing round them, and carried by bridges over their 
torrents. The finer features — for even amidst Na- 
ture's mightiest works, are frequently found traces 
of the minutest beauty — the finer features afibrd 
subjects for many a partial sketch, which the artist 
may seek, at his leisure, among the dells, and chasms. 
Between some of the mountains, are woody passes, 
communicating with other glens. Through them 
descend bums, forming fine cascades, and pouring 
their waters into rocky basons, and hidden pools. 
Near one of these, we sat, to eat some refreshment, 
provided for us by the care of Mrs. Stewart, in a 
quiet, close scene o/ the most romantic nature. On 
one hand, was a waterfall sparkling in the sun ; on 
the other, its stream flowed, deep, and still, between 
those rocks, which overshadowed us, and formed our 
seat, and table; whilst above them appeared the lofty 
mountain tops, awfully grand, and sublime. 

If any district can, with peculiar propriety, boast 
of the birth of Ossian, it is this. The translator of 
his poems has so unjustifiably altered the original 
names, both of men, and places, that it is not easy 
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to trace them» in those which now exist. Some^ 
thing like many of them is to be found all over the 
Highlands, but here they are most numerous ; se- 
ireral of the names referring either to the heroes of 
the Fingalian race, or to their general occupation, 
hunting. Here is Scur^na^Fionn^ the mountain of 
the Fingalians ; Coe, the name of the river, is sup- 
posed to be the Cona of Ossian ; Grianan Dearduil^ 
the sunny place of Dearduil, is supposed to refer to 
Ossian's Darthula, whom Nathos stole from her 
husband Conquhan. Here also are Ach^na^con^ thd 
field of the dog; Caolis^na-^con^ the ferry of tht 
dog ; . Bitanabean^ the deerskin mountain, &c. Add 
to this, that the neighbouring country bears similar 
traces ; that Morven is the peculiar name of FingalV 
domain i that an island in Loch Etive is supposed 
to be named from Usnath, the father of Nathos ; 
and fhat Etive itself is so named from the deer of its 
mountains. It must not, however, be dissembled 
fhat the same names occur in other places : the stream 
of Conany in Ross-shire, is suj^pbscd to be Cona^ 
and is near Knock Farril*na-Fion, which takes it$ 
name from Fingal : and Darull^ or Jarduil^ is a 
name common to most of the rocks, which, like 
theodc in Glen Coe, are termed Vitrified Forts. 

VOL. !!• JO 
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The first day which we passed in examining these 
scenes, afforded us so much dehght, that we went 
again and again, and beheld them under new effects 
of h'ght and shade, and with new impressions frcMn 
the changes of weather, and other circumstances. 
Afterward, varying our route, we explored the upper 
parts of Loch Leven, a track, which lying off the 
great road, seldom attracts the notice of the traveller, 
though §o highly deserving it. 

The wind blowing strong down the Loch, our 
boat was a considerable time in passing the narrows ; 
but we were recompensed by the varying scenery, 
and by the descriptive remarks of our obliging guides. 
The rock of Clach Varig, said they, is so called 
from a Danish prince, who leaping on shore, to in- 
vade this country, was killed at the head of his 
troops • Farther on, in the bosom of a noble bay, is 
the Isle of Mun, so called from St. Mungo : the 
remains of a chapel dedicated to him, are still to be 
seen, and the ground around it is held sacred. The 
farm of Callert, opposite Inverco, gives name to the 
mountain Mani Callert; for in this part of the 
country the word Mam is frequently applied to 
mountains : the same application of it is found in 
the Mam Tor, in Yorkshire. After passing the 
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point of Scurachie, the lake again contracts, and 
flows between wild mountains, whose steep sides are 
rendered more savage by the stumps of pines, and 
other trees, accidentally burnt, in clearing the land. 
The scenery becomes gradually more and more deso- 
late. You seem imprisoned between mountains, 
which fold before each other, leaving only a small 
opening for the distant prospect, terminated by the 
wilds of Ardgowr. There are few traces of human 
habitation, and the water itself is not unsuitable in 
character to the solitariness of the spot. At Chulish- 
na-Con, the narrow passage causes violent eddies 
and whirlpools, attended with some danger during 
the flood tide. Higher up, it again becomes smooth 
as glass, flowing round, and as it were delighting to 
embrace, a beautiful hill, which projects far amidst 
its waves. 

The richest treasures of the picturesque are found 
on the banks, near the head of this lake. At a 
small, secluded hamlbt, on the left, called Laich, 
the water of Narr*, forms some most singular falls; 
precipitating itself through the rocks, which it has 
excavated, in a manner very similar to those formerly 

^, Gkdic natbain, aicrpent* 
D 2 
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described in Glen C^-oe. Kiqloch Leveq, which is 
about eleven miles, in a straight K^?, frona Qs^Ua-: 
chulish, apd which, as its name impQTt^*^ is the 
head of the lake, also exhibits some he^utiful scenery 
of a sin[iUar kind. The water of Biska-f here joins 
the Leven, hut previously to its junftiq^, forms ^ 
$hootii^ faH^ called pass Baa, seventy feet \^ height, 
wlvch gushing in a narrow spont^ frofli a d^rk 
thicket ahpye^ spre^d^wide ^^ it 4esc^4^ into the 
^qcky chasn^ helow. Th? nani?^ of ^his. small stre^n^ 
i§ very com^jnoi^ in the jflighlandsj. |t s^e^mis to be 
one of those s^iraple r^coj^ds, wh^ch ascend far h^gheif 
in the early p^ogifcsis of rpai^ners, ^hai^ ^j^y systepi- 
^t^c history cai^ dp. Wh?n p^st^rage ^^5 $rst to 
be pi^sued, as ^ me^ ojf ^um^ si\i^is^tence^ t^e 
^imals w^^ifh wqe £^ at ^py paif^i^ulay spot 
would be of sufficient importance to give it a desig- 
n^atipn ; and the ^me w<^h14 remain, k^ ^fter the 
jfayse of ^ ipipositiop^ w?s fofgqjtfn. 

Tl^ h^^ itself ^ fojf five ^kik^ Iwgher up its 
course^ is^ p^e ^ontifil^ed successiqn of th? wildest 
^f^^^^Y; ^^ ^,» he ynagined. Tkk whole distriet 

* Gaelic aan-l^h^Ua-ahhain^ the head of the lake of grey 
water. / 

t Gaelic haa, cows* 
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hki tid bthti fiirhfe than BmriAhabUh, \. fe. thfe bat^kfe 
bf the HVtt-. A p^i {*irt t)f it l^y iri the tiack of 
ihe tfld ftiihtdty rokd, between the Kirig's Hbuse, and 
fm Willkm, which pissing hf iht hedd of Glferi 
GtJfe, cWssed 4 feig-izag ^stertt, eifl^tiati6alljr te^mfed 
thfe DfeviPs $tdircase, to Kinloth LeVeft, This toad 
Is ftd# fifegletted, aiid the glen (rf Brnflahidtih, it 
^1 fhWes fotttafidfc, hfts hfencfe tete'ived i gteitfelf cha- 
racter of savageness. The Watei* Coming iibttt k 
chain of small lakes, far in the mountains, begins 
to descend rapidly as soon ss it enters the glen. In 
the course of five miles it falls considerably more 
than a thousand feet, sometimes rushing, for a great 
distance, over shelving rocks ; sometimes, but sel- 
dom, gliding silently between high cliffs ; frequently 
precipitating itself in cascades, only inferior to those 
of the Clyde in magnitude, and not at all in form 
and character. Eass na Smudh*^ the general name 
of these cascades, well describes their appearance; 
but the chief singularity, in which I never saw their 
parallel, is, that they present themselves in a long 
perspective succession ; falls beyond falls tumbling 
Qverthe rudest rocks, among stumps of immense 

* The cataracts of smoke* 
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pineS) IcNig since decayed i all together seeming to ex«« 
hibit traces of an ancient convulsion in nature. We 
made more than one excursion in this direction, under 
the guidance of Major Cameron, of Inverco, as well 
as of our kind host. The sketches with which Mr* 
Nattes enriched his collection were both numerous 
and valuable: land these wild scenes, being almost 
unknown to travellers, added the charm of novelty 
to that of romantic feature. 
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SECTION XII. 
THE LINE OF THE FORTS. 

X HE number and nature of the ferries, which must 
be crossed, in this part of Scotland, are frequently 
matter of serious inconvenience to the traveller. Nei- 
ther the house on the south, nor that on the north 
side of Ballachulish ferry, affords very good accom- 
modation ; yet as the passage is somewhat dangerous, 
people are often storm-staid at them, for several days. 
Such intervals^ however, are not wholly lost. If 
we are prepared to meet delay, it does not disturb the 
temper of mind necessary for observation, and it 
frequently affords opportunities of observing life and 
manners, which would not otherwise have occurred. 
In the present instance, we had no occasion for our 
philosophy. We crossed the ferry, on a very fine 
morning (the i6th of September), accompanied by 
Captain Stewart, and his friend Captain Robinson, 
of Inverness, in whom I . was glad to find an old 
acquaintance of my father's in India. Such un- 
looked-for discoveries give a pleasing diversity to thQ 

D 4 
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Wrcnts of a journey. It is good to vary our trains 
of thought, and feeling* to pass from contemplation 
to action, froni the impressions made on us by the 
great objects of nature, to those produced by the 
living sympathies of men. 

Our road to Fort William lay almost wholly along 
the edge of the lake. It was delightfully pleasant. 
As long as we were on Loch Lcven, we passed 
among continued natural woods, interspersed with 
cottages. Near the point, where we turned frpm it, 
the prospect combines all the beauties of the scenes, 
which I have before described, from Scurachie to 
Ballachulish, from thence to the woody eminences 
of Ardshiel, the opposite mountains of Ardgowr, 
and the distance of Mull. At the junction of the 
two branches, there is a most delightful promontory, 
which would form a noble situation for a house. 
The road winds behind it, and again rejoins the lake 
at Inverrie, or, .as it is sometimes called, Inchrie. 
Loch Eil, for so the Linne is now called^ is less in- 
teresting than Loch Leven. Its sides are bare; but 
the mountain ridges, by which they are formed, still 
retain their impressive grandeur. There is little 
room for the picturesque ; for we now begin to per- 
ceive, that we have entered that immense chasQi» 
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which dividing the whole island, from north-east tb"^ 
north-west, is fitly called the great glen of * 
Scot LAND. There is no doubt, but that names, 
and previous knowledges, greatly enhance the feel- 
ings impressed on us by natural objects. We should, 
perhaps, feel comparatively little pleasure from the 
contemplation of mountains receding regularly from 
the sight on both sides, did not the imagination 
carry us much farther than the. eye, and exhibit an 
unity of operation, in the causes, which have torn 
asunder this long chain, filling the intervening space, 
partly with the sea, and partly with large fresh* 
water lakes. 

About ten miles from North Ballachulish, the 
first grand view of Ben Nivis presents itself, at the 
bridge of Kiochnis, where the glen of that name 
runs down to the lake, exactly opposite to Glen 
ScaddeL This immense mountain mass, however, 
does not strike the sight with all its majesty, until 
you reach Fort William, which, in some points of 
view, seems to crouch at its base. The fort, which 
was built by Cromwell, and renewed by King Wil- 
liam III. is a place of small note, either for strength 
or beauty ; but it has become the point de raiUement 
loan increasing village, formerly called Maryburgh, 
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but now Gordonsburgh, from the Duke of Gordon^ 
who^ property it is. Here is a very tolerable inn, 
where we passed a pleasant evening with our friends i 
and the next morning sent our introductory letters to 
the commanding officer of the garrison, and to — 
Campbell, Esq. of Annat, at whose house we after* 
wards passed some days very agreeably. 

The neighbourhood of Ben Nivis, the loftiest 
mountain in Britain, could not but interest us greatly. 
It rises a little to the north-east of Fort William, 
broken, indeed, into many-pointed summits, yet 
huge, massy, and threatening all around it with 
ruin, if once overwhelmed by its tremendous preci- 
pices. No mountain rises steeper from its base; 
and that base is formed partly by a plain, where the 
rivers Lochy and Nivis unite their waters ; and partly 
by the sea lake. Loch Eil, which, at this point, 
taking a sudden turn to the north-west, flows far up 
among the mountains. The time of the year gave 
us no hope of being able to enjoy the view from its 
top, which is 4370 feet high, and which, during the 
whole time of my stay here, was never without its 
cloudy coronet, even while the sun was shining 
bright below. The exclusive systcmatising spirit of 
the picturesque tourist, may, perhaps, condemn the 
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toil of ascending such a height, which is repaid by 
no view, that is capable of artificial composition ; but 
the man of nature and feeling rejoices in the noble 
sensations, which it afibrds. 

Though we could not reach the summit of the 
mountain, we resolved to explore the wildnesses of 
the glen. For that purpose, having called on Captain 
Cameron, the proprietor of this estate, whose house 
is some way within its entrance, he obligingly fur- 
nished us with a guide and directions to visit the 
higher parts. At the point above the house of Glen 
Nivis, where the glen turns to the left, stands ano- 
ther Dundearuil, a green hill, about laoo feet high, 
on whose summit are the traces of a building which 
has been either fabricated or destroyed by fire, and 
which is therefore called a Vitrified Fort. Similar 
remains are found in many parts of the Highlands, 
and appear to have been first noticed by a Mr. J. Wil- 
liams*, who visited, and accurately described the 
following : 

I . Knock Farril^ on the south side of Strath Pef- 
far, two miles W. of Dingwall, in Ross-^hire. 

a. Craig Phadric^ two miles W. of Inverness. 

* Account of some remarkable Ruins in the Highlands^ &c. 
Iyo. 1777. 
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3- Castle FihUy, two miles N.E* of Caldcr 
Castle, Nairnshire. 

4. Dun Evan, two miles S. W. of Caldef Castk* 

5. I'or Dun, three miles S. W. of Fort Augustus* 

6. Dunjardil, in Glen Nivis- 

7. CastU Hilt of finaven, between Breebm ddd 
Forfar. 

8. A fort twelve miles W. of Stirling. 

9. A vitrified wall defending the isthmus of a 
peninsulated rock, on the estate of A* Garden, Esq. 
of Troop. 

According to this author, their general features am 
these :— rThey are usually situated on the top of a hill^ 
small in comparison with the majority of Highknd 
mountains, but commanding the view of a beautiful 
vale^— they have on the summit a level afca^ which 
appears to have been surrounded by a wall— the waH 
seems to have been partially or wholly vitrified— 
they are difEcuk of access, except on one, or more 
sides, which have had additional fortifications-^'^and 
m each there have been one or more wdls* 

Of the origin ti these places there a*& tlwee differ- 
ent hypotheses: ist. That they are volcanic > adly. 
That they have been buildings of stone^ either dry, 
or mortared, which have been set on fire with a hos^ 
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tik view ; or, 3dly, That they were originally built 
by the aid of fire. The first of these hypotheses 
si^em$ the least defensible. In regard to the second^ 
the fusion app^urs too complete to suppose that the 
fire was only appliied to the exterior. Finally, a mode 
of building by the aid of vitrified cement, is said to 
be described in some very ancient MSS. y and that 
rc»Uy adopts, Mr. Williams supposes to have been 
vfi fallows z TwQ parallel dikes of earth, or sods, 
wer? probably fir^t erected* leaving between them a 
sp^ce wide enough for the intended wall; in thia 
space was placed a layer of fuel, and over it a layer 
of stones ; after one lay^r had been fused and cooledi^ 
the ^me process was i^epeated until the wall wa9 
Pi\^ to the necessary height. 

As the Romans introduced the use of lime, vitri<« 
fied walls, if ever usedi, must have been before or 
^bout the time of their jnvasioa 9 and correspondent 
to this (pinion, it may be noticed, that in the ne^h«> 
bpurhood of these lemming, the names of places 
usually refer to the Fioa^ or Fingalianrace. On the 
9utsicie of the vitriSed wail, it frequently happens 
that ^ofx^ <^ ^. 4fy stQfie fenoe, built without lime, 
sir© 4i§i5ovcrQd. TKcsfi we« probably itttendcd for 
tJbitpnsinnntKsa of cattk, as a stratum of dung is 
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usually found below them. The Vitrified t)art con- 
sists of a plum-pudding stone, united with lime and 
some iron; and its antiquity has been proved, in 
some cases, by thick strata of peat moss, collected by 
time, above the ruin* 

The name Dundearuil, or something like it, being 
common to so many similar places, is most probably 
descriptive of their common purpose : and their his- 
tory might be illustrated by Gaelic etymology, if the 
word did not appear to have undergone so many cor- 
ruptions* I have already given the derivation of that 
in Glen Coe, from the heroine Darthula ; near the 
fall of Foyers, on Loch Ness, is one, whose name 
a neighbouring gentleman derived from Dun^ard^ 
gille^ i. e. the lofty hill o^ the soldier: on the 
western coast is one called Dupdomadil, for which 
tradition has created, as the founder, a princess Dor- 
nadilla. That which we now surveyed is called 
in the Statistical Account of the parish, Dundhaird- 
ghall, probably in allusion to its supposed purpose, 
the looking out against the approach of foreign in- 
vaders. In the instance of Loch na Gall, and Clach 
Varig, we have seen similar monuments of ancient 
invasion ; and near Fort William itself is a bay, 
called, from the same circumstance, Cambus naGalL 
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Investigations of this ktnd are useful, as tendings 
when successful, to develope the early history of 
man y and even when unsuccessful, as contributing 
to remove many of the absurdities, with which local 
tradition is usually encumbered. 

In appearance, these remains exhibit very little of 
the regularity of a fortification. They are so wholly 
overgrown with verdure, that their very site would 
scarcely be discovered by a person ignorant of its 
existence ; the height of the walls is only from two 
to four feet ; and their figure is an irregular oval, 
about 4 or 500 feet in compass, following the verge 
of the hill, whose top they completely surround. 
On one side they command a view of the estuary of 
Loch Eil, with the castle of Inverlochy : and in 
another direction, they look up into the recesses of 
Glen Nivis. 

After passing Dundearuil, and turning to the left^ 
the glen changes its rich verdant appearance, for wild 
pibe-clad steeps, and overhanging crags, among 
which winds a small foot-path, travelled by the few 
horses belonging to the cottagers ; but along which 
our ponies, though of Highland breed, could not 
easily scramble. We left them, therefore, half way, 
aiid proceeded, not without difficulty, on foot. At 
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every step that wc took, tbe objects seemed to assume 
a more majestic sokmnity : vast forests of aged fir, 
untouched by the axe, skirted the mountain declivi- 
ties ; an untamed stream wound, at will, from side 
to side of the glen, now clear, and smiling in an 
open channel, anon furiously raging, and foaming, 
among the rocky fragments, which impeded its 
course ; and the glen itself, though wider than most 
Highland vallies, was walled in, and almost darkened 
by the towering mountains, Scur-na-callum, Stroan 
Riaoch, Stroan Yarrach, Scur Vaom, each of which 
seemed to emulate Ben Nivis itsdf. tn such soli« 
tudes, the mind is elevated above the common condi-' 
tion erf humanity; we seem to identify oursfelvcs 
with more pennanent existences $ ^* the rocks, and 
everlasting hills," dilate the heart by their raagni* 
tude and durability ; and we are no longer sensible 
of the dreadful scourges, whicb afflict mankind : 

*^ Famine, and bloodless Care, and bloody War, 
Wan^ and the want of knowFedge how to use 
Abnndaxice, Age^ ai^d Y&xr, that nint afar 
Before his fellow. Grief, who aye pursues 
His winged steps." 

The river Nivis ha;a been supposed to be so called 
&Qm the coldness of its waters, and to have givcA 
I 
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name to the glen and mountain. It fomis sev^al . 
cascades itself, and receives others from smaller tor- 
rents. The first, to which we came, is called Eass 
Buie, from the yellow tinge, which the moss has 
given to it. The second is Eass ThouUy, from the 
hoks and excavations, which it has wrought in the 
rocks. Gliding down the side of Ben.Nivis, almost 
half a mile, in a straight line, is seen a torrent, 
whose vast length renders it rather singular than 
pleasing; but the most admirable fall, which this 
glen can boast, is called Stuil Baan, or the white 
spout. It is far up, among the mountains, which, 
oversha4owing it, form an accompaniment far supe- 
rior to the usual concomitants of waterfalls. Every 
thing here is gigantic ; and the torrent itself, shooting 
down several hundred feet, magnifies the apparent 
quantity of its stream, by the width to which it 
spreads at the bottom. Among the cliffs, near this 
extraordinary spot, is a cavern, called Uaimh Shom-* 
harla*, one of those miserable retreats to which the 
adherents of Prince Charles were driven for refuge, 
after the unfortunate issue of their last attempt in his 
favour. 

* Gaelic, the cave of SamueK 

^ 
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The parish of Kilmalie, in wWch Fort Williairf 
and its neighbourhood is contained, may well be 
supposed to afford much picturesque scenery, when 
we learn that it is about sixty miles in length, and 
contains nearly 400,000 acres. One of its most ve- 
nerable rc;pnains of antiquity is Inverlochy Castle, 
anciently a royal residence, where the fabulous (or 
at least doubtful) league between Achaius and Char- 
lemagne is said to have been signed. Be this as it 
may, Inverlochy Castle was doubtless once a royal 
residence, and was built with great strength, much 
resembling Dunstaffanage, but larger. It is a qua-, 
dranglc, with round towers at the angles, well forti- 
fied according to the tactics of those days. Bancho, 
Thane of Lochaber, dwelt here, and his name is 
given to a pleasant walk, at no great distance. The 
powerful family of Cumming also possessed it, and 
have left their name to the western tower. It lies 
close upon the river Lochy, from the opposite side 
of which it is seen to great advantage, backed by the 
immense m^ss of the mountain, with the wild, ridgy 
opening of Glen Nivis. 

Crossing the ferry here, we went about three 
miles up the bank of the river, to Tor Castle, for- 
merly a seat of the chief of the clan Cameron. Its 
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remains are very slight ; they are situated on the 
edge of a precipice, overhanging the water, which is 
confined, and interrupted by ledges of rock. This 
scene is rendered sublime by the neighbouring sum- 
mits of Ben Nivis ; but it has little of the beautiful •• 
The country around it is mostly bare, and heathy ; 
yet not wholly without picturesque circumstances. 
Out of the face of the/rock, on which the ruins 
stand, grows an ancient ash ; and a little way down 
the river is an island, crowned with venerable firs, 
the gloomy haunt of herons, and other birds of prey. 
In and about the castle wall, I observed many stones, 
which were run together by vitrification : whether 
accidentally, or by intention, it was not easy to dis- 
cover. 

Loch Ell extends about nine miles N. W. of Fort 
William ; and three miles beyond its head, is the head 
of Loch Sheil. A canal uniting these two points would 
be of great service, and it is apprehended, would 
meet with little obstruction from the nature of the 
ground. From Mr. Campbell's house at Annat, the 
whole mass of Ben Nivis appears to great advantage, 
more insulated than such mountains usually are, A 
little more to the east is, perhaps, a more picturesque 

E 2 
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view x)f it, with the fort and town below, appearing^ 
like an ornament on the skirt of its robe. 

It was at Annat, that I first heard the Gaelic airs 
sung with taste, and expression, by the young ladies 
of the family. In England we are little accustomed 
to distinguish between the Highland, and Lowland 
music, which we indiscriminately call Scotch, 
though nothing can b^ more marked than the differ- 
ence of their character. Some of the former airs are 
said to be very ancient, and breathe a wildness and 
simplicity, peculiarly accordant with their supposed 
date and origin. I am not qualified to speak of them 
in the terms of musical science ; but it appeared to 
ire, that their most distinguishing features were a fre- 
quent ascending interval, of an octave, or more ; a 
small ninnber of notes often recurring ; and those at 
one time much prolonged, and at another precipi- 
tately hurried c in fine, their expression was very 
strongly marked, though with little variety of pas- 
sion : those which I particularly noticed were, Ah 
Nighcan Dubh^ Achin Fohm^ ^xA Morag. 

Advancing northward from Fort William, the 
moors have a bleak, and bare app^rance : and When 
you have left Ben Nivis behind, all tlie mountains 
appear diminutive. At three miles^ pass Lochan na 
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Marag, which is interpreted the small lake of the 
pudding ; but as this seems to be no very applicabk 
name, I should suppose it ought to be Maraiche^. 
the sailor. Nothing remarkable occurs, until five 
miles beyond this, when you reach, High Bridge. 
This lofty pile (for its arches are ninety-five feet in 
height) produces no correspondent effect of gran* 
deur, being thrown across a bare, rocky hollow, in 
which flows the Speyan* Glen Speyan is verdant, 
but no way remarkable for beauty : it communicates, 
however, with Glen Roy, the place of the celebrated 
parallel roads, which our curiosity led us to explore. 
We, therefore, delivered our introductory letters to 
the Rev. Mr. Ross, minister of the extensive parish 
of Kilmanivaig, and were obligingly entertained, at 
his house, at Tirendrish, about three miles up Glen 
Speyan. 

Glen Roy* is named from its iron-stained stream, 
which falls into the Speyan, about, five miles above 
Tirendrish. The scenery here is wild, and not un-r 
varied. After passing some woody eminences, yoi* 
come in sight of the roads, which on each si4e of 
the glen, form three distinct lines, perfectly horizontal. 

• Gaelic ruaidh, red, 
E3 
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Their efiecl is the very opposite to picturesque ; and 
only excites a sentiment of wonder, in regard to 
their purpose, and origin. They are placed about 
midway on the steep declivities, following the wind^ 
ing of the mountains, for seven or eight miles, and 
exactly corresponding on the opposite sides of tte 
glen. Their dimensions are various, being from 
sixty to seventy feet in width, the upper interval 
about ICO, and the lower about 180 feet. In some 
of the neighbouring glens, particularly in Glen Glby^ 
are roads of the same kind, but less perfect. 

The origin of these roads is matter of great dis* 
pute. They evidently were not a Roman work; 
for the Romans pursued a contrary system, always 
crossing hills, and sometimes running far along their 
summits, to command a view of the hostile country* 
Some persons have supposed them to have been made 
by the kings of Scotland, in the eighth century, 
when Inverlochy was a royal residence ; but the tra* 
dition of the country carries them up to the time of 
the Fions. In support of this popular belief, it is to 
be observed, that the neighbouring places bear the 
names of those heroes, and of their favourite amuse-* 
ment, hunting. The hills are named from Gaul, 
Diarmid, Tillan, and from Erann, the dog of Fingal. 
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Near thefn also are Dal-na-^sea^, the field of bunt- 
ihg; Feanad^ the enclosure of the deer, &c. In 
the adjacent mosses, have been found pieces of brass 
l&reapons ; and near the road, remains of large wooden 
stakes. Hence it is supposed, with some probability, 
that they were formed for hunting, at a time when 
the hills, now bare, were covered with wood ; and 
when it was necessary to form avenues with paling, 
to confine the dctfr, before they could be driven to 
the hunting field. 

Having satisfied our curiosity, by this sight, we 
returned to Tirendrish. This retired spot is only 
remarkable for a romantic little waterfall, in the ad- 
joining wood, called Eass-ich-Gregor. The spot 
is picturesque J but the tale connected with it is 
shocking. After a battle between the clan Gregor 
and the Mac Donalds, in which the former were 
routed, five of the fugitives sought an asylum from 
the owner of Tirendrish, who, promising them pro- 
tection, conducted them to the hollow of this rock^ 
Soon afterward, the pursuers arriving, this treache- 
rous host discovered the five unhappy men, who 
were slaughtered on the spot ; but the breach of hos- 
pitality did not go unrevenged. The Mac Gregors 
hearing of it, came in a body to Tirendrish, set fir§ 
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to the house, burnt the Laird within it, and recoidcd 
the murder of their brethren, by the name, which 
they affixed to the spot of its perpetration. 

Returning to High Bridge, we crossed the road 
there, to the junction of the rivers Speyan and Lochy, 
and fording the latter at Garelochy, walked about 
half a mile up its banks, to Loch Lochy. The 
road runs along the east side; but we took the 
western, in order to visit Loch Arkeig. Our road 
wound beautifully by the water's edge, on a pebbly 
shore, overhung by natural birch, and hazel, about 
three or four miles, to the mouth of the river Arkeig* 
This wild stream runs through a wilder glen, whose 
steep rocks are clothed with pine, and marked by 
some considerable mountain torrents. Among these 
scenes a path winds, about two miles, to Achnacarry, 
the ancient residence of Cameron, of Loch Eil. 
The part which was taken by that chief in 1745, 
was ruinous to his family j he was himself pro* 
scribed, his seat burnt; and his property confiscated.. 
To this day the traces of desolation mark every ob- 
ject in the neighbourhood of Achnacarry ; but the 
government has pursued a liberal policy, in restoring 
this, among other confiscated estates, to the repre- 
sentative of its ancient possessor?. Few places 
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Would allow of more characteristic improvement than 
this ; or would be better suited to the residence of a 
Highland chieftain. At present, the only piece of 
art, which serves to vary the picturesqueness of the 
scene, is a very considerable saw-mill, seated on the 
rocky shores of the roaring stream, and overhung 
by gloomy wood, and terrific crags. Not far above 
this, is the mouth of the lake, to which we ad- 
vanced, and skirted its edges, for some distance, by 
a track, which, climbing eminence after eminence, 
and again returning to the water's edge, presents a 
continual variation of scene, but with a general simi- 
larity of feature. The whole lake is well shut in 
by mountains, and at this end it is enriched with 
cottages, and extensive woods. Below the foot of 
the lake, is a ferry, which we crossed, and found 
on the furtlier side, a most striking scene, formed 
by the fell of Eass Doo, on the water of Chiach.^ 
The wild rocks, interspersed with cottages, gave it 
a peculiar interest, and it was succeeded by a close 
woody pass between two mountains, which in Gaelic 
is poetically called the Mile of Darkness. This 
brought us back to the side of Loch Lochy, at 
Cluns, a farm occupied by Mr. D. Cameron. 
It is not surprising, that a country like this should 
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be marked by superstitions ; but, in geneial, I JfbuixU 
th^t they were Wearing fast away. Every peasant 
$poke of the belief in them, as originating in times of 
darkness, and contrasted it with the clear and accu-* 
rate knowledge of the present day. Yet some part 
of this belief still exists. Among the peculiar su-> 
perstitions of this country is the River Horse^ a su- 
pernatural being, supposed to feed, in the shape of a 
borse, on the banks of Loch Lochy, and, when dis- 
turbed, to plunge into its waters. He is lord of the 
lake, and with his motion shakes the whde expanse. 
His power is not always used for good purposes : he 
sometimes overturns boats ; sonletimes entices mares 
from the pasture — in shcwrt, he is a complete Water- 
King ! Akin to this, but not supematuraU is the 
River Bully a harmless creature, who is supposed to 
emerge from the lake into the pasture of cows. The 
Highland herdsmen pretend, that they can distin- 
guish the calves, which spring from this union. 

I know not, whether these notions have any other 
than a local prevalence ; but there are some such be- 
liefs^ which are ccmimon to the whole Highlands. 
These are traceable to difiercnt religions, the Druid«> 
ical, the Scandinavian, and the Roman Catholic; 
and they may be illustrated by manyjproverbial ex- 
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pitssions, popular tales, songs, and singular custdms 
connected v^ith them. Some of them regard parti^ 
cular times, as Beltane, Hallow Een, Sbeachanna 
na bkanagh^ or the unlucky day. New Year's day, 
&c. Some relate to places, such as the ruins of old 
Catholic chapels, hills and gleris dedicated to^ fairies, 
the stone at Stenhouse sacred to Odin. Some respect 
persons real or imaginary, as those possessed of the 
feecond-sight, witches, warlocks, conjurers, giants, 
fairiea, brownies, Boachan^ or hobgoblins, kelpies or 
water-sprites, mermaids* wood ladies, and wraiths. 
Finally, such notions are attached to things, real or 
fictitious, to elf-shots, elf-knots ; Druch^ or omi- 
ttous meteors t Glamour, or visual deception, charms 
fcMT love, or fw diseases, accidental circumstances, and 
peculiar customs, at funerals, &c. &c. All these 
hoticms may, perhaps, have their counterparts, among 
the lower classes of society, in more populous and 
|>olished districts j but they must necessarily affect 
the mind most forcibly in these solitudes, amidst 
objects of such accordant sublimity ; and in return^ 
they must invest those objects with additional awe 
ahd terror. I Shall hereafter take occasion to notice 
some instances of their local effect, in different places, 
which I visited. 
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After scrambling eight or nine miles along a rocky- 
path at the foot' of steep, woody mountains, to the 
head of the lake, we rejoined the road, about five 
miles beyond Letter Findlay, a poor inn, which serves 
as a stage-house between Forts Williani and Au- 
gustus^ Here it was impossible to avoid b(eing 
struck with the situation on which we stood, in the 
middle of the great glen uniting the two seas, and 
little more than fifty feet above their level. From 
this slight eminence the waters run southward to 
Loch Lochy, and northward to Loch Oich, with 
scarcely a visible declivity. If Nature has any where 
suggested the interference of art^ in the formation of 
an important canal, it is here^ It would be absurd 
to attempt a forced introduction of manufactures^ 
into those parts of the Highlands, which are not 
fitted for them ; nor indeed is the general extension 
of the manufacturing system at all to be desired ; 
but as a consequence, of other improvements, their 
partial establishment is much to be wished ; and no 
means are more likely to effect it, than the canal pro- 
posed. In the Transactions of that patriotic body> 
the Highland Society of Scotland, lately published, 
are some very important papers on this subject, il- 
lustrating both its practicability, and its advantages* 
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The first point is obvious to the most casual spec- 
tator. The space, in a straight line, between the 
westernsea, at Fort William, and the eastern, at In- 
verness, according to the most correct maps, is as 
follows : 
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These sixty-two miles bear the appearance of hav- 
ing once been occupied by the sea, and since filled 
up by the alluvion of torrents. The interval, which 
consists of lakes, ijs forty nules and a half; the rest 
is filled with earth and rounded stones, except some 
rocks, on the rivers Lochy and Oich, of no great 
magnitude. The lakes Oich and Lochy are nearly 
on the same level. By hollowing the ground be- 
tween them, which is swampy (turning aside the 
mountain streams), a head level of eighteen miles 
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would be obtained, about forty-eight feet above (he 
level of the sea ; and for this, four locks on the east^ 
and as many on the west would be sufficient. The 
roads, along these lakes, might easily be altered for 
dragging vessels, when necessary; but sailing 
would, in general, be practicable. The wind com- 
monly blows in the direction of the glen, or within 
a few points qf it; but these points are sufficient for 
the navigation ; as is evident from the circumstance 
of a vessel constantly navigating Loch Ness to sup- 
ply Fort Augustus with provisions. All the present 
lakes are navigable for large vessels, except a small 
part of Loch Oich^ which may easily be made so : 
they abound also in harbours. A small sum would 
ppen the comthunication for herring-boats ; but it 
would be more advisable to make the canal, from 
twelve to fifteen feet deep, for merchant- vessels. Some 
collateral cuts might probably be added, with advan- 
tage ; particularly the one before ntentioned, between 
Lochs Eil and Sheil. 

An undertaking of this magnitude seems justly to 
claim the patronage of government, who would 
doubtless conduct it on a scale suited to the great 
public benefits, which it promises to produce. To 
the coasting and foreign trade, it would save a most 
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den^ous and dijficult navigation. To the fisheries,' 
it would afford not only this advantage; hut also an* 
extension of* their market. Above all, would be 
the augmentation of internal resources ; in agricul- 
ture, a facility of obtaining manure, and a market 
for wood, corn, cattle, &c. : in manufactures, an en- 
tirely new source of wealth to proprietors, and an 
employment to labomers ; and, finally, in minerals, 
a motive to new discoveries, and a market for their 
products. 

I am aware, that questions of the above nature 
demand, for their full discussion, a much greater share 
of physical and political knowledge, than I possess ; 
but in the present case, the leading facts are so oh* 
vious, as scarcely to admit of error, in the slight 
outline, which 1 have given. Nor do 1 think it 
more necessary, to apologize for the discordance of 
these with the general chai-apter of my other remarks. 
I have, it is true, occupied myself mostly with the 
observation of nature, and of those feelings, which 
the scene before me more immediately excited ; yet 
would it be equally difficult, and injudicious, sys- 
tematically to restrain the mipd from the occasional 
exercise of speculation. Where the future, or the 
. past, is forcibly suggested by the present ; it be- 
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comes a part of it, and must be equally noticed by 
the observer of nature. 

To return to my journey. Taking the west bank 
of Loch Oich, we reached the old castle of Glen- 
garry, near the mouth of the Garry river. It stands 
not far from Invergarry, a more modem liouse, be- 
longing to — — Macdonald, Esq. of Glengarry. 
The castle, which was the ancient seat of this fa- 
mily, was burnt in 1745 ; yet still its remains are 
considerable, and strikingly picturesque. It over- 
hangs Loch Oich, on a precipitous rock; a few 
trees and bushes, scattered about it, suffice to vary 
its outline : the opposite mountains arc wooded, the 
lake small, and simple ; and at the mouth of the 
Garry, not far distant, the modem house appears, 
surrounded with noble plantations. 

Invergarry was one of the places believed, till very 
lately, to be frequented by a Brownie, an innocent 
little being, answering in every thing but size, to 
Milton's ** drudging goblin," who 

'^ sweaty 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set. 
When in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 
His shadowy flail had threshed the com. 
Which ten day-lab'rers could not end.'* 
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^ The presence of the Brownie was believed to be 
fortunate. He forsook the house, on being scalded by 
one of the servants : and it was remarked, that for 
some time after his departure all the domestic busi- 
ness went wrong. So says the legend of Glengarry ; 
and who will doubt it, when even the learned and reve-. 
rend Olaus Wormius appeals to common experience 
for the existence of similar beings : ** Qui se, adhuc 
nosiro seculoy in efEgie humana, accommodare solent 
ministeriis hominum, noctvrnis horis laborando, 
&c.*/* These sprites he believes to be the souls 
of men, who in their lifetime had been too prone to 
earthly pleasures ; and he distinguishes them by the 
name of elves, a word, which, in Scotland, appears 
to be synonymous with fairies ; but the brownie is 
always benevolent, the elf or fairy generally mis- 
chievous. The elf-shots are supposed to kill cattle, 
the elf-knots to entangle the hair: and the most 
fatal of all the supernatural delusions is the dance of 

** Fairy elves. 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest's side. 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees/' 

^ A countryman of this neighbourhood is believed 
to have been once ensnared in this manner. Crossing 

* Gent. Sept. Hist. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1645. I* iii* ^< ^^* 
VOL. II. F 
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the mountains, with a keg of whiskey, he was 
charmed by the fairy music ; and induced to join in 
their dance. At this exercise he continued a whole 
year, which appeared to him to be only a few hours. 
When the spell ceased, he retumed home, very pale 
and emaciated ; but was always looked upon with 
some suspicion ; for it is believed, that they who 
have once joined the fairies, generally resort to them 
again, and at last are enrolled in their society. 
Upon the whole, the Scottish fairy is described with 
more terrific attributes, than are to be found in the 
traces of a belief in such beings, in England. These 
popular notions are poetically described in one of 
the Tales of Wonder, by Mr. Leyden, and in the 
old ballad of Tam Linn, of which I pcJssess a tra- 
ditional fragment, beginning, 

^* Janet has kilted her green kinle 

A wee aboon her knee. 
And she has shed her yellow hair 

A wee aboon her bree, 
And she's awa' to Carter-haugh 

As fast as she can hie/' 

The scenery here is very favourable to the excur- 
sive flights of the imagination. The Garry *, a rough, 
xoaring stream, overshadowed by trees, is crossed, 

• Gaelic garbh^ rough^ frequently applied to rivers. 
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near the house, bj a picturesque wooden bridge, and 
feads up a wild glen terminated by the lofty Ben Di*. 
About a mile and a half, up the glen, is Faichom, a 
considerable farm, occupied by Mr. Gillespie, who 
entertained us th6re with great hospitality. This 
gentleman w!as one of the first adventurers in sheep- 
farming, on a great scale, in the Highlands. The 
knd which he rents is thirty miles in length, and is 
occupied entirely by sheep. In this vast extent, 
formerly dwelt a numerous clan ready to take up 
arms at the Will of their chief. Glengarry. Now 
there are only a few huts, inhabited by peaceable 
herdsmen. 

Such a system, adopted over the far greater part of 
the Highlands, has produced a very striking change 
in the face of the country, as well as in the manners 
of the inhabitants. The rental of the proprietor is 
considerably increased. The estates arc usually let 
at the rate of lOo/. per annum for every looo sheep 
pastured ; a sum much greater than they could pro- 
duce by any other mode, in a country where agri- 
culture has so many obstacles to encounter. Few fa- 
milies being supported on a sheep-farm, the popu- 

• Gaelic hann Dia, mountain of God. 
F 7, 
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lation of the Highlands is rendered very inconsider- 
able 5 but, on the other hand, a greater quantity of 
animal food is produced to the community, and the 
manufacturing towns receive an accession of numbers. 
Small spots, formerly tilled by the hand, in situations 
inaccessible to the plough, are now neglected and 
barren; but in return, the corn which is grown is 
raised on a better system, with less labour, and by 
the aid of more perfect tools ; and the peasantry, 
instead of having months of alternate indolence, and 
labour, are regularly employed throughout the year. 
The sudden introduction of these changes was, per- 
haps, one of the worst circumstances respecting 
them : it was, in a great degree, owing to the abo- 
lition of the heritable jurisdictions, and other feudal 
superiorities, in 1746; a measure which, though 
provoked by the political circumstances of the times, 
was, perhaps, extended too far in its operation. 

In the picturesque appearance of the country, the 
change is no less remarkable. The character of so- 
litude and stillness is east over extensive tracts. The 
cottages, few in number, are, however, frequently 
improved in construction. The mountains them- 
selves are affected by the pasturage of sheep 1 the 
grass being bitten clojse on the summits of the steeps. 
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rocky fragments, prepares them for being rolled 
down by the floods, and forms those stony torrents 
which spread down the mountain-side, bearing with 
them the character of desolation, and often over- 
spreading whole fields at their base. 

About a mile above Faichom, the tJarry issues 
from its lake, at a singular pass, among lofty rocks, 
clothed with natural and planted wood. Here it 
rushes down a furious cataract, the scenery around 
which is of the wildest nature, abounding in craggy 
eminences. From one of these we obtained a beau- 
tiful view of the lake itself, and the distant country 
beyond it. Loch Garry is about six miles long ; 
near the hither end it is almost divided by a remark- 
able rocky peninsula, covered with birch, which 
seems to shut in the bason below ; its head is sur- 
rounded by a wild,, mountainous region, through 
which its stream flows, from Loch Quich : and at 
no great distance from the latter is LqcIj Hourn, a 
branch of the western sea. After viewing these 
scenes from different eminences, we returned to Fai- 
chom, and from thence, rejoining the great road, at 
Aberchallader, pursued our journey. 

Aberchallader, the former residence of Captain 

F 3 
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Stey^art, of Ballachulish, but now inhabited by Mr. 
Hall, is situated on a gentle eminence at the foot <^ 
Loch Oich. In frcMit, the river winds through a 
wide valley. To the left, a beautiful picture is pre- 
sented by the lake, the castle, and house of Invergarry , 
Ben Di, with the other noble mountains of Glen- 
garry, and lastly, the summits of the Great Glen. 
melting away gradually in the distant perspective. 
From hence, the road runs straight, about five miles, 
to Fort Augustus ; but the river makes a considerable 
bend round some rocky hills : one of these is Tor 
Dun ; on whose sununit are traces of a vitrified 
fort. 

The rivers Oich and Tarf, coming down from 
their respective glens, on the south-west, and on the 
south-east, as they fall into Loch Ness, water a 
beautiful plain, on which stands Fort Augustus. 
It is a neater edifice than Fort William, and in point 
of picturesque effect much superior. The waters of 
Loch Ness wash its walls, and stretch their vast ex- 
panse far to the north-east, bounded on both sides by 
majestic mountains. A small village built near the 
fort, seems to claim protection' from it; and the two 
rivers, embracing it on each side, add to its beauty; 
the Oich crossed by a handsome stone bridge, and 
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the Tarf by one of wood. This latter river possesses 
pn its banks much rcxnantic scenery , well worthy to 
be explored : it must not be confounded with Loch 
Tarf, about five miles on the road to Inverness : 
though similar causes have occasioned a similarity of 
name*. 

In the village is a very decent inn, from whence 
I went to the fort, and delivering .my introductory 
letter to Colonel Brodie, the Governor, was shown 
by him whatever was worthy of remark. It does 
not appear to be a place of any considerable strength, 
and, indeed, was easily taken by the Pretender's 
party iii 1745; but has, perhaps like the other forts, 
«rvcd the purpose of restraining the petty depreda- 
tions, formerly so common in the Highlands. 

Along the opposite sides of Loch Ness are two 
roads, almost equally good, and both possessing 
great claims on the traveller's notice. The western 
side has to boast of Glen Morison, the great moun- 
tain Meal Fourvouny, and, the castle and glen of 
Urquhart ; but the eastern side fully rivals it, by the 
celebrated Fall of Foyers. To those whp have suf- 
ficient time, it would, perhaps, be advisable to make 

* From the Gaelic farhb, a bull, 
F 4 
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the complete tour of the lake : we were not enabled 
to do this ; but by crossing, we contrived to visit 
some of the noblest scenes on both sides. 

Ascending from the little imparadised spot, on 
which Fort Augustus stands, the eastern road pain- 
fully surmounts a lofty hill, from which it soon again 
descends into the delightfully sequestered vale of 
Glen Doe. Through this a murmuring stream 
hurries, among wild crags, and birch-covered emi- 
nences, to join Loch Ness ; and a little peep of the 
lake is caught between the immense mountains. 
Again ascending, you reach the high grounds of 
Strath Errick ; a vast, but dreary extent of country, 
cut off from Loch Ness, by an intervening range of 
hills. These bleak heathy tracts are only varied by 
some small lakes, among which may be noticed 
Loch Tarf, or Lochan Durive (before mentioned), 
with its bushy islands, and the lake of Knockie, in 
the shape of a horseshoe, surrounding a house of 
the same name. After crossing the Feachlin, whose 
waters, some miles below, form the Fall of Foyers, 
you come to the church of Boleskine, about eleven 
miles from Fort Augustus* Here we turned on the 
right, by a small stream, which at four or five miles 
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distance, led us to Farraline, the residence of ^^— 
Frascr, Esq. 

This gentleman, to whose kindness I had been 
indebt^ for many of my introductions in the High- 
lands, received my companion and myself with the 
hospitality characteristic of his country. He detained 
us several days, with the most polite attentions, and 
himself accompanied us to the remarkable scenes 
in his neighbourhood. Farraline is so called from 
the lake on which it is situated ; the banks covered 
with fir plantations, form some relief to the uni- 
form dreariness of the surrounding country, which, 
from its situation, is peculiarly liable to snow, and 
exhibits very little appearance of vegetation. Strath 
Errick was not unpopulous in former times ; it was 
occupied by two considerable tribes of Erasers, that 
of Farraline, and that ot Foyers ; but the changes 
of modem manners have very much altered the state 
of this country ; the resident proprietors are more 
independent, and great numbers have emigrated to 
Inverness, and other manufacturing places. 

Among the spots which we visited, were a pictu- 
resque mill at Aberchalder, the fall of Eass Gall, 
the wild hill of Dun-ma-glas, &c. Nor far hence 
is a romantic pasture, called Killin, to which the in- 
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habitants used to resort^ to graze their cattk« It is 
totally shut in by high mountains, and secured by 
its rugged and dangerous access. Here secluded, as 
in the happy valley of Abyssinia, these simple cot- 
tagers were accuston^d to pass the summer months, 
in the slight huts, called shielings^ or shieldingSt 
which were merely sufficient to shield them from the 
inclemency of the weather 2 and on the approach of 
winter they returned to the mains ^ ot principal farms. 
This migratory ,life seems to be common to most 
mountainous countries i similar buildings are found 
in Wales, where they are called Hafod^tai^ or sum- 
mer-houses, and in the Swiss Alps, where they have 
the name of Serines : at present only the place of the 
Highland shielings can be pointed out; their use has 
long since ceased. 

The Fall of Foyers, the great wonder oi this 
country, still remained to be visited, and we se^ off 
under the guidance of Mr. Fraser. The morning, 
which had been overcast, soon brightened ; the sun, 
breaking out between light flying showers, animated 
the prospect; whilst the rain, which had fallen, 
served only to swell the cataract, and augment its 
sublimity. We passed by Gortuleg, the residence 
of another gentlenun of the name of Fraser 5 and 
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crossing the hills, went through Glen Lia, a scene of 
uncultivated wildncss, where the rocks, though 
not lofty, shot up, as they do in many parts of Strath 
Errick, hare from their very base. Emerging from 
this, we found a most compile contrast formed by 
Dalbreak, a lovely vale, watered by the Feachlin* 
In the bottom, is a level plain of the richest verdure, 
through which the stream gently winds, overhung 
with birch and hazel : from its form, there can be 
little doubt, that it was once floated by a lake, until the 
waters forcing their way through the mountain side, 
formed the awful fall, which soon presented itself to 
our view* 

On the left of the road, from Fort William, is a 
^firall, bqrond which is heard the roaring of waters. 
Entering near two rude pillars, you almost imme- 
diately behold the wonderful scene. The mountain, 
on whose declivity you are standing, seems to have 
been rent asunder. The bold rocks louring on each 
other, from the opposite sides, form a deep jagged 
chasm of several hundred feet : part of their ruins 
remain bare and shattered, as in the moment of the 
earthquake, which first separated them; part are 
covered with heath and fern, and shaded by 
nigge4 woods of fir, and lutive, birch. Through 
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Ijarricrs do not exclude the view, by the mighty 
summit of Meal Fourvouny, rising beyond the lake* 

The greatest poet of our days has attempted to 
describe this f^l in verse ; but however accurate he 
may have been in description, he has wholly erred 
with respect to poetical effect. In Burns's lines on 
the Fall of Foyers, no one recognises that magic im- 
pulse, which at once touches the hearty in his pa- 
thetic pieces, or sets the table in a roar, by his effu- 
sions of humour. In fact, mere picture is not the 
province of the poet. External forms are only de- 
serving his notice, as they may be connected with 
feeling, and serve for symbols in its communication. 
The sentiment must always be pre-eminent, the pic- 
ture secondary ; and very high- wrought description 
may be rendered subservient to very exquisite feeling: 
the fault lies not in describing ; but in merely de- 
scribing. These observations apply only to the 
poet; because we expect very different things in 
reading poetry and prose : the prose writer lays not 
so strong a claim to the excitement of feeling, and 
may^ therefore, deal much more largely in descrip- 
tion; 

To return from this digression — It is difficult to 
^ain a good view of the fall, from the side next the 
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road. With some caution you may descend to the 
Green Point, at the teraiination of a projecting rock 
immediately in front of it, about level with the mid- 
dle of the descent. This is, perhaps, the best spot 
for viewing it on this side. I myself climbed down 
to the water's brink, but could not obtain a view of 
the fall from below, on account of the rocky projec- 
tions which enclose it, as it were, in a cavern. I was 
told, however, that in dry seasons it is possible to 
get near to the very bottom of the fall : and at such 
a time, perhaps, it may be measured with some ac-^ 
curacy. The different accounts given of its height 
are exceedingly various : the nearest to the truth is 
probably that, which makes the fall itself about aoo 
feet, and the rocks overhanging it nearly 300 more. 
The quantity of water is also very variously 
represented. Those who visit it in dry seasons are 
frequently much disappointed ; but the stream is so 
surrounded with mountains, that a few hours rain 
swells it very considerably ; and I saw it under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favourable. 

The side opposite to the road affords far the most 
complete prospect. I would even advise a stranger 
to cross thither, in the first instance, by the bridge 
above ; and ascending the foot-path, which leads to 
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die house of Foyers ^ to scramble along the heathy 
eminences, until he should find a proper point of 
view. It was thus, that Mr. Nattes obtained the 
sketch accompanying this description. 

At some little distance above the great fall, is ano^ 
ther, perhaps, more picturesque, and which any 
where else would be called sublime. It is seventy 
feet in height, confined between wild rocks, which 
project almost dose toother above, and whose union 
is perfected by a stone arch. Formerly the only 
passage was by a rude bridge, formed of a few sticks, 
fastened loosely together. The chasm is called 
Carry Vacblicb*. In the adjoining rocks are se- 
veral caverns, of which the most reniarkable is called 
Uaimb ^uiibarf^ or the giant V cave. 

In exploring these scenes, we were assisted by the 
attoitions of — Fraser, Esq* the proprietor of the 
estate of Foyers, who accompanied us himself to the 
difi^nt spots, pointing out the prospects, and afford- ' 
ing every information to our inquiries. The house 
^ Foyers is situated on the declivity of the mountain, 
a little distance from the fall, and above the pool 

• Gaelic, the unequal hollow. 

t Gaelic uatmh, a cave ; faihatr, a giant. 
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called Linne Gorum*, which its waters form in 
their way to Loch Ness. In front lies the noble 
expanse of the lake, with the vast mountain opposite* 
All around are natural or planted woods, and on the 
steep bank northward stands the General*s Hut, a 
solitary house, which serves as an inn, on the In- 
verness road. 

Having passed a most agreeable evening, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Fraser ; and again reviewed the de- 
lightful scenery of the Falls, in the morning ; we 
crossed the lake, in a boat ; and joining the road on 
the western side, pursued it four or five miles, along 
the shoulder of Meal Fourvouny. This cold, 
moorish mass (for such is the import of its Gaelic 
name), divides the glens of Morison and Urquhart. 
It is 3060 feet high, and is the first great land-mark 
seen by mariners, on entering the Murray Firth. 
Near its top is a lake, which was superstitiously be- 
lieved to be unfathomable, until some gentlemen lately 
ascertained its depth. 

We descended into the glen of Urquhart, about a 
mile from its opening ; and were at once struck with 
its beauty. In the side of Loch Ness is formed a 

• Gaelic ^^rw, blue. 
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considertble bay» on Ivhose southern point ^tand the 
ruins of a royal castle. The glen running up from 
this bay is broad, and (what is rather singular in 
the Higbknds) is watered by two rivers, the Coiltie, 
and the Bnneric. At no great distance are seen the 
hills, which divide these streams, covered with 
'i^ood, and enriched with several handsome buildings. 
In the plain is a populous and thriving village, the 
neatness of which, together with the improved state 
of the roads, the bridges, the inn, &;c. evinces the 
happiness of its inhabitants. The strongest proof 
of this Is given, by their attachment to their native 
spot, which, it is said, no one has been known to 
quit f(wr the last ninety years. The cause of so 
honourable a singularity is explained by the name 
which jt usually bears in Gaelic, Urcbudin Tbiarna 
Gbrant^ the Laird of Grant^s Urquhart, No one, 
who knows that amiable family, will be at a loss to 
account for the happiness of their tenantry and de- 
pendants« 

If this delightful vale is fortunate in its proprietor, 
it is no less so in natural beauty and advantages. 
Abounding in limestone, its lands have been much 
improved; their produce is various and abundant, 
including com, potatoes, lint, hay, timber, black 
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cattle, sheep, &c. ; and were the proposed naviga- 
tion in the Great Glen adopted, no place would be so 
speedily enriched as Glen Urquhart. The river En- 
neric flows from Loch Meikly, a beautiful sheet of 
water, about a mile long, in the braes of Urquhart, 
near which arc several handsome residences • Corri- 
mony, a little above the lake, is the seat of a gentle- 
man of the name of Grant, well known for his skill 
in Gaelic literature. The name of this place is de- 
rived from Moni, a Danish prince, said to be kUled 
in battle, whose grave is still shown here. On the 
Coiltie are also some scenes, which will be visited 
with pleasure ; but none more than the fall of Di- ' 
vuch, a beautiful secluded spot, to which our High- 
land guide conducted us, by a picturesque walk of 
two milts, along the wild banks of the river. This 
fall is formed by a small rivulet ; but it derives at 
once grandeur and loveliness, from its height, which 
is not less than ninety feet ; from the multiplicity of 
its breaks ; and from the thick wood, which over^ 
shades it. The evening, which drew on, as we reached 
this quiet scene, was well suited to its tranquillity : 
and the soft dying light of the sun, gilding the tips 
of the foliage, seemed to harmonize with the mur-^ 
murs of the cascade, while 
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^^ The water's fall with diflference discreet^ 
Now softj now lowj unto the wind did call. 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all/* 

The castle of Urquhart, which we visited, has 
nothing very picturesque, except its situation. It is 
a considerable ruin, and relatively to the lake, is 
well placed, on a steep projection running boldly into 
the water. Its position is strong, and appears to 
have been very early occupied as an important post : 
first, by the great family of Cummin; then as a 
lOjral £on pf the kings of Scotland ; and, lastly, it 
was granted by^ James IV., in 1509, to the Laird of 
Grant. On the opposite point of the bay, are the 
vestiges of a religious house, belonging to the Knight^ 
Templars, of which little can now be discovered. 

In Qlen Urquhart, is a tolerably commodious inn, 
at Drumnadreochid, fifteen miles from Inverness, to 
which place there is an excellent carriage road, whiclx 
we pursued. The continual winding along the 
foot of the mountains, affords great variety of views, 
now overhanging the lake, oh a dizzy bare precipice, 
now wandering through woods of natural birch, on 
its margin. The mountains become more and. more 
bleak, and unvjuried, as you reach the northern extre* 
mity of the lake, which at Bona ferry is contracted 
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by a considentble peninsula. Here stand, some tri* 
fiing remains, whether of a religious house» or of a 
fortification, it is not easy to determine ; the coimtry 
people call it Castle Spirit. On the opposite side are 
seen extensive fir fdantations, most cf which belong 
to A. Fraser Tytler, Esq. The lake again expands, 
but soon narrows to a river, as it flows past Dochfour, 
the seat of — — Baillie, Esq. six miles from Inver- 
tiess. This beautiful place does not appear to advah- 
tage, from the road, until you have passed it, about 
a mile, when, looking back, you obtain a most noble 
view. The river, broad and rapid, is bordered with 
wood and cultivated land j the mountain ranges^ fold- 
ing before each other, conceal the lake from view, 
but evidently point out its place to the imagination i 
and on one of the finest declivities, in thie bend of 
the vale, stands a handsome modern house, sur- 
rounded with plantations, and backed by a lofty 
crag— this is Dochfour. Among the woods which 
shelter it, are several delightful retired spots, shady 
banks, rocks, and torrents : one of these last forms, 
in wet weather, a very considerable cascade, I'his 
scenery, often, and deservedly, attracts the notice of 
the traveller, whose engagements preclude him from 
penetrating farther, from Inverness, into the High- 
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laiuls. The whde vale is rich and beautiful ; the 
mountain prospects grow on him as he advances s 
and from the heights of Dochfour, he is presented 
with all the variety and grandeur, which this country 
so peculiarly can Wst. 
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SECTION XIII. 
THE MURRAY FIRTH. 

On leaving the Highlands, to descend toward the 
sea-coast, the change of scenery produces a very re- 
markable effect upon the mind. The inhabitants of 
mountainous countries have been generally observed 
to be most strongly impressed with the amor patria; 
and the causes, which contribute to this feeling, are 
doubtless many, and various. Reside the simplicity 
of manners, usually concomitant upon such situa- 
tions, the very circumstances of danger, the storms, 
the torrents, the mighty and tremendous operations 
of nature, instill a kind of awe, not unmingled with 
veneration ; and this sentiment takes a more pleasing 
tinge, from the variety of beautiful appearances, which 
such countries assume. The shores of that great arm 
of the sea, called the Murray Firth, which I now 
coasted, presented an uniformity well calculated to 
heighten my regret for the admirable scenery, which 
I had left behind. The greater part of that long ex- 
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\^tA is flat, and bare^ iand sandy, zpA in appearance 
much less productive than in reality. Here, indeed, 
is the great granary of the North ; but the want of 

^inclosures takes away from that appearance of com- 
fort and plenty, which attends the cultivation of many 

* parts of England. An agriculturist probably would 
speak very differently on such a subject ; but a mere 
observer of rural appearances, loves the ** hedge-row 
cims,** the *• hawthorns in the vale,** and all the 
minuter objects in rustic scenery, which bespeak the 
happiness of the countryman, as well as the richness 
of the crop. The fact seems to be, that in every 
prospect which acts forcibly upon the mind, in pro- 
ducing agreeable sensation, there must be a certain 
variety of objects, associated with correspondent va- 
riety, either in the operations of nature, or in the 
works of human ingenuity. 

Though the general character of this coast be such 
as I have described, yet the parts near Inverness have 
a much more interesting effect, from the mountains 
which rise on the sight within land, and the great 
estuaries which diversify the coast. The town of 
Inverness itself is neat, and pleasantly situated on a 
vbranch of the Murray Firth, which higher up as- 
sumes the name of the Beauley Firth. Anciently 
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it was calkd ^^Sstuariuin Vamris } and this cfenoim. 
nation aflSbrds another proof of the long pievalcace 
of the Gaelic langiu^ in a part of the country*, 
where, according to some writers, it has only been ^ 
spoken, within a very few centuries. The river 
which spreads into this Firth is now called the 
Beauley, from the town, built on its banks; but 
higher up it bears the name of Farrer, firom Strath 
Farrer, the gkn out of which it flows. The near 
approach of Farrer to Varv , the ancient name, is a 
remarkable instance (^ permanence in the spoken lan- 
guages of very distant periods of time. 

Inverness itself nKiy be considered as the capital of 
the north of Scotland ; it contains above 5000 inha- 
bitants ; no town to the northward of it possesses * 
any thing like that nymber, nor is any town south- 
ward comparable to it in magnitude, until you reach 
Aberdeen. In consequence of this, manufactures 
and commerce, of which we had for some time seen 
no traces, here presented themselves to us. At one 
extremity of the town is a considerable estaUishmcni 
for the spinning, dressing, and weaving of hemp 
and Hax. Many coasting and some foreign vessds 
frequent the harbour, which admits those of ao6 
tons burden to its quay : those of 400 or 500 can 
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andbor widun a mUe of the tpwn« EdiicaticKi is con^ 
ducted here on an extensive and liberal plan, by 
mans of an academy calculated to afiS>rd initiat<^ 
knowledge to those, who are intended for the learned 
professions, and to all others a complete course of 
nstruction. Here, in fine, the legal business of the 
northom part of Scotland is transacted ; and the cir- 
cuit and other courts are held in the court-^house, a 
convenient and handsome edifice. 

For purposes of amusement also, Inverness is a 
point of union to the nobility and gentry of the sur« 
rounding counties. The Nonbern Meeting attracts 
those of Sutherland, Caithness, Ross, Inverness, and 
Murray : it serves to keep alive a friendly intercourse 
between families scattered at a vast distance, over a 
thinly-inhabited country : and during the week of 
their annual assemblage, these circumstances seem to 
increase the liveliness and good humour of the party* 
The traveller who has an opportunity of contem- 
plating, and <^ participating the pleasures of such a 
meeting, may deem himself in no small degree for- 
timate. There is something amiable and interesting 
in those local attachments, which generally predo- 
minate, atid which, whilst they strengthen the bonds 
of union among the inhabitai^ts, render them doubly 
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hdspitable to a casual visitor. Such, at least, Was 
the treatment, which 1 experienced, when I returned 
done, in October 1799, to Inverness. The events 
of that year were, indeed, unfortunate. The gloom 
which hung over our expedition to Holland, was 
sensibly perceived. Doubt of the safety^ or grief 
for the sufferings of their relatives, prevented several 
families from adding to the brilliancy of the meet- 
ing; and in consequence of an universally lamented 
accident, a lady of the highest rank, whose presence 
would hdve dispensed additional festivity, was re^ 
strained from attending, by her maternal feelings. 
These disadvantages seemed to stimulate the whole 
party to greater kindness and hospitality. I was 
the only stranger present; but I was received 
with that frank and cordial welcome, which bade 
me consider myself as a native ; and which would . 
have added, if any thing could add, to the affection- 
ate remembrance, with which I shall ever think of 
tlie Highlands. In short, I felt the full force of 
that animated gratitude, which Bums, on a similar 
occasion, so happily expressed : 

- *^ When Death's dark stream I ferry o'er, 
A time that surely shall come ! 
In Heav'n itself I ask no more 
Than just a Highland welcome.*^ 
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By the aid of my kind friend, Captain Robinson, 
and of — Inglis, Esq. Provost of Inverness, I 
soon examined whatever was curious in this town, 
and -neighbourhood. I visited the harbour, the ma- 
nufactory near it, and the remains of the fort built 
by Cromwell. It is said, perhaps with some jus- 
tice, that the garrisons sent by him into Scotland, 
not only contributed to improve the country, by in- 
ttoducing many articles of domestic accommodation, 
but also by that purity of dialect, for which the in- 
habitants of this city have ever since been noticed. 
English is, indeed, spoken here with remarkable ac- 
curacy j but many of the lower classes also speak 
Gaelic, and this language is taught in the academy ; 
so that Inverness may be considered, in this respect, 
as a barrier town, between the Highlands and Low- 
lands ; beyond it, English is almost exclusively em- 
ployed. 

The town, which is built with considerable neat- 
ness, slopes toward the river Ness, from an emiinence, 
cm which once stood the Castle. This was the sup- 
posed scene of Duncan's murder. It should have 
been rendered sacred by Shakspeare's poetry ; hut its 
remains were removed, for the sake of the stone, by^ 
•ome person, who probably cared little about poetry. 
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and felt no respect for the n^ine of Shakspeare* On 
the other side, the town is connected with a suburb 
<m thf western bank of the Ness^ by ^ stone brieve* 
In one of its buttresses is formed a dungeon, a cruel 
place of punishment for petty ofiR^ces j but this pile 
has been disgraced by still greater cruelty. In 1746^ 
a number of poor wretches, flying firom the battle of 
Culloden, were taken, and conducted to this bridge, 
where they were beheaded, and their heads cast inta 
the river. 

Turning with horror from such a tale, we gladly 
notice the humanity of a more tranquil period, which 
is displayed in the erection of an infirmary on this 
side of the river : the building is already begun, and 
promises to be speedily complete* - Not far hencep. 
among the fir-crowned eminences, which bordo: the 
Dochfour road, is one of singular form, called Tom* 
na-heurich. Its base is a parallelogram, in length 
1 984 feet, and in breadth 176; audits top, which 
sloping gradually, resembles the keel of a ship, is 
250 feet high. 

The hill of Craig Phadric, about a mile distant, 
is much more lofty, beir^ 1 150 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is remarkable, as I have before ob- 
served, for one of those remains^ called Vitrified 
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Fbm* It comtttands a view of the Murray and 
Bcaulcy Firths, the country of the Aird, Ross-shire, 
the lake and mountains of Loch Ness, and the sea- 
coast beyond Forres* The rock, of which it con- 
rists, is of the plum*pudding sjpecies, composed of 
round water-worn pieces of red granite, mixed with 
greyish quartz, and cemented with coarse red sand* 
Tlie summit is a flat ohlbng, rounded at the comers, 
ninety yards by thirty, round which is a rampart, 
sloping on both sides. On the outside is another, 
but less regular rampart, peculiar to this ruin ; most 
others of the same isort being surrounded, if at ail, 
with dry stone. The ramparts appear to have been 
all in fusion at once ; they were formed of the na- 
tive rock, of which the granite parts have been most 
fused; the other substances have been calcined, but 
not vitrified. An inspection of this rock seems to 
corroborate theobservaticms already made on a similar 
subject. The magnitude of the mass might induce 
a belief that it was volcanic, did not other appearances 
contradict such a supposition. It is, therefore, to 
be deemed artificial ; but whether, with Mr. Wil- 
liams, we look on it as built by the aid of fire, or 
with Mr. Tytler, as destroyed by it, we shall be 
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equally incKned to refer its construction to a period, 
at least coeval with the Roman invasion of Britain. 

I should not quit Inverness, without mentioning a 
singular kind of palladium, with which the fate of 
the town is supposed to be, in some way or other, 
connected. Clach na Cut an is the toast of prospe- 
rity, in all the festal entertainments of Inverness. It 
signifies the stone of the water-tubs, a relic brought 
from the river-side, where it had for ages served to 
support the tubs of the washers, and rdigiously pre* 
served in the middle of the town. 

The river Ness is supposed to be impregnated with 
sulphur J but this has been denied by naturalists j 
it is, however, certain, that its waters possess some 
strong impregnation, which makes them usually dis- 
agree with strangers, and that they are particularly 
prejudicial to horses. To this supposed sulphureous 
property, some persons attribute the circumstance, 
that the lake never freezes, which is more probably 
owing to its depth. We can scarcely forbear smi- 
ling, when we hear Dr. Johnscm gravely arguing on 
the impossibility, that the depth of water should pre* 
vent its freezing ; a subject on which his profound 
ignorance should at least have suggested to hini the 
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propriety of hesitation. The word Ness has been 
supposed to be taken from an adjacent Ness, or pro« 
montory : I should rather conceive that it was first 
a|^Iied to the lake, which probably was called, from 
the celebrated fall of Foyers, Locb^an^eass, the lake 
of the waterfall. 

Near the mouth of this river, the Besiuley Firth 
is crossed by Kessock ferry, about a mile from the 
town. The current is rapid, with several eddies j 
but it is passable at any time, except in storms. The 
boats are scarcdy large enough to convey the car- 
riages and horses, which are frequently obliged to 
pass. On the opposite side, the road, immediately 
ascending a high hill, commands an extensive view 
up the Firth, to Beauley, as well as back, to Inver- 
ness. The distant parts of Ross-shire are well di« 
versified, and the prospect is terminated by Ben Wy- 
vis, a vast mass, well deserving the name of terrible, 
which is said to be its Gaelic sigt^fication. Looking 
down upon the sandy, shelving eminences, which 
bonier tl^ Firth, and river, on each side, it seems 
scarcely to admit of a doubt, that the sea, at no very 
distant period, retired from these mounds, originally, 
accumulated by its waves. The soil appears to be 
mostly a loose sand, interspersed with rounded peb<P 
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bfes : some of the bills bave a plane, oblique surface^ 
asregulai'asif fermedbyarti and tliis kind of shoce^ 
beginning bete> is coottnued, with little variety^ along 
great part of the Murray Firth. The road to Fort 
Rose passes by the head of a small bay ^ and theaCe 
running along the ridge of a hill» bounds a glen to« 
krably well planted, and interspersed with gentle- 
men^s seats, itsembling some views not uncommon 
in &igland« We were now in Ross^shire; and 
could not but remark a circumstance very creditable 
to the gcntletnen of that county^ the fdacing dieec- 
tion posts at almost every cross load* This, whuch 
is a matter of such utility to tra^KUerSt can hanUy 
be e^q^ectcd, except io very populous and c<nnmercial 
countries, where the intercourse is ffiequctit, and the 
necessity of accmnmodatton striking. Ueje it ap^ 
pears to result rather from public ^irit, than fitxn 
any views of immediate profit; and the liberality of 
the motive renders the thing itself so mudb the nMrc 
worthy of notice. 

Desoendmg to.the sea^^sideat Avodit a small fidn: 
mg village^ seven mUes fipotvLlLessockv^^tlae i!oad kadi, 
about two miles, alot^ the shrae, tcrFortHoK;^ Tfala^ 
name propeily incliictes the small adjaoeM towns of 
Chanonry and Roscsmrkie. The finrmer of theiK is 
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pleasimtly situated » on an eminence, near a neck of 
land, opposite Fort George ; which being built on 
a similar projection, leaves a narrow, but tolerably 
safe feny. Rose, or Ross, is descriptive of the 
-eastern peninsula, which gives name to this county : 
Markie is either taken from the parish church, 
which formed a lanJUmar^k to sailors, or from a mar^ 
kei which was anciently holden here : and Chanonry 
was so called, from being the residence of the bishops 
and canons of the diocese of Ross. The town of 
Chanonry is neatj mo%t of the houses having served 
for the habitations of die clergy. Of the bishop's 
palace, once a splendid and magnificent building, 
little now remains. The chiuth, a part of the an- 
cient cathedralt is situated in the midst of a square 
green, surrounded by houses. It is a pleasing, Go- 
thic ruin i the walls entire,, but roofless. The red 
colour of its stone is by no means advantageous, in 
pdnt of picturesque efifect y but the degant propor- 
tions, and pointed arches of the windows prove its 
taste to have been exquisite. It veas, perimps, an 
aisle of the original building, having several ardiea 
filled up with stone, on the north j but its greatest 
ornament is a small octagonal tower, rising from the 
ground, about the middle of the south side, with a 
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pointed top. Among the monuments (fot k it still 
used as a place of burial), the most femoi k a ble is 
one of the family of Mackenzie of C<xA, exiKUtdll 
in wood. 

We proceed through the adjoining viikge of R)M^ 
markie, inhabited chieflj by weavers, as ChanMiy 
is by shoemakers. Near this is a circular hilf, kvel 
at the top, and apparently artificial, called the Court 
Hill : such small eminences are not uncommon in 
the Highlands, where they usutJly bear the name^tff 
Tom Mbot, the hill of meeting, and we!re |>r6b<ibl/, 
in ancient times, places dedicated to the adntiAislra- 
tion of justice. The coast, from hidhCe to Croftuuty, 
is bold, rocky, and abounding in (SiVferte. After 
pursuing it, a short way, the road ai^cends Scarf 
Craigs, and runs along the sundmit of the rocky 
hill, until it descends, on the north, among extensive 
fir plantations, to the Firth of Cromarty* 

This remarkable estuaty is no less deserving no- 
tice, as a picturesque, than as a singular object. Hav- 
ing waited on Mr. Ross, the factor of the estate, 
we were politely aftended by him, both in the even- 
ing, and on the following morning, to view the ad- 
mirable scenery, in this neighbourhood. The entrance 
of the Firth can only be seen to advantage, by going 
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a little tv^ay out, in a boat, when it appears to be 
formed by an abrupt breach between two rocky hills, 
called the^ Sutors of Cromarty, about a mile distant 
from each other. At this opening, the sea is so deep, 
^d the shore so precipitous, that a man of war may 
sail, within a cable's length of it, in perfect safety* 
Within, it spreads into a wide bay, on each side, 
exhibiting the appearance of an inland sea, and runs 
^ar up the country, bordered by numerous gentle- 
men's scats, plantations, &c. In these roads, the 
whole navy of Great Britain might lie, without 
danger, sheltered from every wind that blows. The 
town and harbour of Cromarty, on the south side, 
is introduced, as if to perfect the scene, in a beautiful 
bay ; it consists of neat new-built houses, is orna- 
mented with a pier, and overlooked by the house and 
grounds of the proprietor, > Ross^ Esq. our 

companion in the early part of our journey. 

On the ad of October, when I arrived here, the 
country people were all busily employed on harvest- 
work, in the corn-fields, which slope down to the 
water's edge. On the following morning early, I 
accompanied my friends, in a boat, across the Firth ; 
and tamy great astonishment, on looking westwai^, 
beheld whole mountains, which on the preceding 
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-evening had been varied with the tints c^ sumtnert 
now clothed apparently, to the base, with snow» 
which made them seem, to float, like clouds, in 
the distant horizon. The wintry mantle had but 
partially overspread Ben Wyvis, and the heights near 
the sea ; but the inland summits of the Strath Glas^ 
mountains were wholly enveloped in one imdistin- 
guishing hue. The united grandeur and beaiUy of 
the contrast, produced by snowy mountains, and val« 
lies ** laughing with wavy com," cannot be con^ 
ceived by those, who have only contemplated Nature 
in her tamer moods. In Alpine wilds, such ef&cts 
are exhibited, indeed, on a grander scale ; but to the 
mere English traveller, the Scottish views of this 
kind present no less of the sublime, than of novelty. 
On the north side of the Firth of Cromarty, is 
Castle Hill, so named from the traces of an ancient for- 
tification still visible. We ascended this eminence, and 
obtained a most magnificent prospect. The sun had 
just risen, and shone directly on the opening to the 
main sea, between the bold and lofty Sutors. The 
town and bay of Cromarty appeared to great advantage, 
backed by the sloping cor;i-ficlds, and by the plant- 
ations, amid which they are seated. As a contrast 
to tliese, were seen the inland shores, adorned with 
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the seats of Novar, Foulis, &c. and terminated by 
the soft and brilliant vision of cloud-Iike mountains: 
On the north, another country opened itself to view. 
The Firth of Dornoch answered to that of Cromarty, 
and beyond it was a long stretch of coast, in which 
the castle of Dunrobin was clearly distinguishable. 

Cromarty has been derived, by Gaelic etymologists, 
fircMn crom-ard-tir^ the crooked high land, an appeU 
ktion which its appearance well justifies. The Su- 
tors, or Shooters, are supposed to be so calkd from 
their shooting so far into the sea; but they were 
more probably named from the prevalent occupation 
in the town, that of Sutors, i. e. shoemakers. The 
neighbourhood of Cromarty forms one large estate, 
which the late proprietor was at the greatest pains to 
improve. He planted 800 acres of land, chiefly 
with Scotch fir ; he almost wholly rebuilt the town, 
encouraged its manufactures, obtained from the 
crown a grant of 5000A to build the pier, and de- 
frayed the additional expence himself. In short, 
the useful and the grand were alike his objects ; the 
traces of his enterprising spirit are visible all around ; 
and every where solicit, and deserve, the traveller's 
notice. 

The lateness of the season alone precluded us 
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from visiting some of the scats, on the northern coast 
of this Firth, to whose proprietors wc had intro- 
ductions. Thence our plan would have led us, by 
Dingwall, and Castle Braan (the seat of the Earl of 
Seaforth), to the falls and other beautiful scencjry 
near Beauley. I should have been happy to have 
extended this route, by accepting the invitation of 
Mr. Macleod, of Geanies, to visit some picturesx^ue 
^ots in the less frequented parts of Ross-shire. 
From the difficult^ of finding acconunodations, few 
travellers have penetrated through this extensive 
county, from sea to sea ; yet a great diversity of inte- 
resting objects, must be presented by the great fresh- 
water lake Maree, by the deep arm of the sea Loch 
Broom, with its fishing village Ullapool, and by the 
desolate region of Assynt, among whose mountains 
is said to be one, entirely formed of bare white naarble^ 
glittering in the sun, like those immense masses of 
ice, which block up the polar sea. Nor would it 
have given me less pleasure to have ;explored the 
northern part of Sutherland, and to have paid roj, 
respects to the Hon. Mrs. Mackay, who was pass- 
ing the summer at Tongue, the family seat of Lord 
Reay. The engaging and polished manners of thi$ 
lady, and her amiable daughters, would have fanned 
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a stoking cctotrast to this wild secluded spot, which 
is almost <:^t off from human intercourse. Roads 
they have none $ at least, none which either are, or . 
caa be passed by carriages ; their nearest visitor, the 
Countess of Sutherland, is at Dqn^obin Castle, about 
fifty miks distant : and when they travel, they are 
preceded by a body of peasants, who construct small 
hilt? for their accommodation by the way. Strangers 
ip^ust be cautious of trustmg to the roads laid down 
in the best maps of these countries. From the town 
of Dornoch it would be advisable to take a guide, by 
whose aid much interesting scenery might be visited, 
in the joad to Tongue. At the head of the Firth of 
Dornoch are the magnificent falls of the river Shin. 
jBeyoiyl this is Loch Shin, succeeded by the wilds of 
Pirrympor forest, Loch Naver, Loch Loyal, with 
the wild peaks of Ben Loyal, and its neighbouring 
mountain;. 

The time of the year obliging me unwillingly to 
deny myself these distant excursions, I turned my 
steps toward Inverness, and thence proceeded east- 
ward, along the Murray Firth. This country is in 
general unpleasing, but it aflBbrds some objects well 
worthy notice. On the Fort George road, five miles 
from Inverness, is Castle Stewart, a fine ruin,, belong:- 
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ing to the Earl of Mimay. The architecture is in 
the style of the old Scottish chateau, of whidi it af- 
fords no bad specimen ; but the surrounding ganfon 
walls, and the features of the adjacent country, are 
little calculated to heighten its picturesque efiect. 
The adjoining churdi-yard of Petty borders on the 
sea, and js remarkable for two circular hillocks/ 
which were probably first erected as sepulchral mo* 
numents, but afterwards a|^lied to the purpose of 
judicial assemblages. Their circumference at the 
bottom is 150 feet, at the top 120, and their height 
is forty-two. Near this place is a mill, whose sin- 
gularity consists in its being worked by the sea 
water ; which during the rising tide, fills a consider- 
able reservoir, and runs out gradually, with the ^b, 
by means of flood-gates. Between this parish and 
Inverness, are several of those stone-cirdes, which 
are usually called DruidicaL One of them, by the 
load side, is tolerably perfect, and consists of three 
fows. ' 

Fort Gcforgc is twelve miles from Inverness, and 
)s placed at the extremity of a singular peninsula, 
confiected with the main land by a long pebbly isth- 
mus. It is esteemed the most complete fortificatipn 
in Britain : and not being commanded by any part 
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of the adjacent country, may bid defiance to assault. 
The air, coming on all sides from the sea, is sharp and 
dear : it renders the garrison, in general, healthy ; 
but seems ill suited to weakly constitutions. The 
buildings are remarkably neat, and well disposed, 
in handsome squares, with a pleasant walk round 
the ramparts. The view is bleak and dreary, tx/ocpt 
in the direction of Inverness, which forms a noble 
distance, backed by its lofty mountains. Thus se- 
duded from social intercoimie, the continual same- 
ness of a garrison life differs but little from that of 
the State Prisoners confined here. These men can« 
not be viewed without interest. Scnie of them ap- 
pear to possess considerable talent^> and polished 
manners, which can now serve ctnly to sh^en the 
sensations arising from their state of exile, and from 
the general want of sympathy in their Jot*. « To a 
liberaLmind, nodiing can be more gratmg, thaa the 
consdousnesr of being looked on without comnUse^ 
ration, in misfortime, or without a fellow*fceling 
of j«7, in prosperity. In other respects, their con- 
finement is rather strict than painful. Thqr aie in 
number twenty ; and the wife of one of them, Mrs. 
R. O'Connor, voluntarily shares her husband *s im- 
prisonment. A range of apartments i$ allotted to 
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them, andaspacenukdoff, for their w^kii^ twice 
a day on the ramparts, ten at a time. They pos« 
sess every accommodation, that is consistent with 
iht necessary political precautions, and are treated 
with the utmost humanity by the goVlcmor. Such 
a pcdicy is true; because it is generous. It ennobles 
the most just cause, and subdues the most faocioua 
enemy : and while it gratifies our feelings, it con** 
firms our real security. I had an opportunity of 
seeing the interior of this fort to great advantage, by 
the attentions of the H(m. Colonel Stuart, the go- 
vernor, and by passing a day with Lord Balgonie^ 
and the fifth raiment of Scotch militia then in gar« 
rison. 

On the Nairn road from Inverness, at the distance 
cf four or five miles, is the field of CuUoden, or 
Drumossie moor, the death^place o{ the cause of 
Stewart. It lies at some distance, on the right; but- 
the spot of the battle is easily discoverable, by the 
Jitde tufts of verdure, scattered here and there, about 
the black, moorish ground. These grassy patches^ 
which might otherwise be considered as beauties^ 
afiect the mind with horror, when we reflect on their 
cause J for they are formed by the gAves of the. 
skin. In Bums^s *• Lovely Lass of Inverness/^ 
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lamenting her father and brethren^ this circumstance 
is introduced with great poetic eflfect. The cruelties^ 
which followed and disgraced this victory, are well 
known. They are believed, from the best authori- 
ties, to have been pcirpetrated without the knowledge 
of the commander in chief; but they still tarpish 
his lauid, apd even seem to sully the purity of his 
cause; In the leader of armies, more evidently than 
in other men, 

'^ Fame is the spur, which the clear spirit doth raise/' 

To htm, therefore, it is more than to others imports 
ant, that h^ fame should possess that brightness and 
permanence, which can only be insured by a digni- 
fied humility. 

The house of CuUoden is a handsome modem 
building, belonging to a bnmch of the family of 
Forbes, which has p(»sesscd this estate nearly two 
centuries. Here Prince Charles lodged on the night 
preceding the &tal engagement ; the proprietor, wh^ 
remained logral ta the reigning monarch, was after- 
wards rewarded by government, for the loss anc^ 
inconvenience, which he, in consequence, sustained^ 
About three miles farther, stands Dalcross Castle, ^ 
desolate ruin : and at nearly the same distance be-* 
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yond this, is Kilravock Castle, the ancient seat of the 
family of Rose, who have held this estate above 500 
years, without interruption. The present building is 
of considerable antiquity, the square tower having been 
erected in 1460, ^y patent, from the Earl of Ross. 
The river Nairn flowing by it, the old gardens^ 
plantations, and natural wood, at a little distance, 
all together give it a venerable, and not unpleasing so- 
lemnity. The taste and literary attainments of Mrs. 
Rose, mother of the present proprietor, are highly 
esteemed in the circle of her friends ; and their opinion 
receives no small confirmation, from the epistolary 
correspondence of Burns, which I was highly gra- 
tified in perusing, whilst I remained at Kilravock. 

At Calder Castle, we again find some of those 
wild, but confined scenes, which the hollows of a 
river, or streamlet, often afford. The castle, from 
which the present Lord Cawdor takes his title, was 
built in 14549 and came into the possession of his 
Lordship's family, by marriage, in 1510. Its an- 
tiquities are matter of the more interest, as being 
connected with the immortal poetry of Shakspeare. 
Calder, a name commotl to streams in Scotland, is 
derived from the Gaelic language*. Its usual pro- 

* Cdoil^ a wood j duTj water. 
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nunciation is Cawdor ; and hence that name is given 
by Shakspeare to one of the Thanes sacrificed to the 
rising greatness of Macbeth. In fact, history in- 
forms us, that this usurper cut off the Thane of 
Nairn, by whom is undoubtedly meant the Thine 
of Calder, he being heritable sheriff and constable of 
Nairn. The office of Thane implied jurisdiction, 
and was derived, from the Teutonic dienen^ to serve % 
it was succeeded by the title of Earl (from the Teu- 
tonic ebre and all)j fir^t introduced by King Mal« 
colm Canmore. The last Thane of Calder was Wil- 
liam, who in 1476 had his thanedom erected into a 
free barony. 

During the few days, which I passed here, the 
gloom inspired by the old Gothic building, was 
dispelled by the agreeable society of Lord and Lady 
Balgonie, the H<mi, Mrs. and the Miss Mackays. 
To his Lordship's kindness I owe too much, not to 
feel a pleasure in acknowledging the many obliga- 
tions which I received, both here, and at Balgonie 
Castle ; nor am I less indebted to the taste, with 
which he directed and assisted my investigations. 

Enough of curious and interesting is to be seen, 
both within, and without doors. The apartments are 
admirably suited to the wildness of the situation ; 
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the stone staircases, the large cdd hall, the iron- 
grated doors, the aged tapestry, the pictures shaking 
in their frames, the 

^^ Long windows that exclude the light. 
And passages that lead to nothing i** 

AH ^hese render Calder Castle a dangerous abode, for 
persons possessed of weak nerves, and strong imagi* 
nations* Add to this, that it contains some pieces 
of antiquity no less mysterious than venerable. In 
the lowest part of the building, the trunk of an 
hawthorn tree, firm, and sound, grows out of the 
solid rock, and seems to support the roof of the 
vault. The founder, it is said, ^yas admonished, in 
a dream, to build his castle on one of three hawthorn 
trees, which grew near together ; he chose this, and 
its decay, it is believed, would be a most fatal omen, 
both to the building, and to its proprietors. A still 
more valuable relic is preserved, in an upper room of 
the tower— the very bed in which Macbeth murdered 
the virtuous Duncan ! It was brought hither on the 
destruction of Macbeth^s castle, at Inverness, and 
is a square fabric of wood not inelegantly carved. 
A criticising antiquary might, perhaps, doubt whe- 
ther it was of so early manufacture as the eleventh 
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centbfy, or^ if lie should swallow the jrious fraud, it 
would be because, like Juvenal^ furbot, *• Ips9 
<>api W///>,^ he vi^shed to be taken in. 

Hie external appearance of the C^tle corresponds 
^th these its internal wonders, h is built on t 
freestone rock, washed by the Calder on the west i 
«nd on the other sides is a dry ditch, With a draw« 
tnidge, which is still occeisionally raised, and let 
^dowti. The t6t(«r is the inost ancient remaining 
pSiXt.^lWiMn (he <x>urt is a ruinous chapel^ prdliably 
^equaldut) 1^ the hstbitable apartments ate imidi 
inore mo^Ai. The ^bi^tered situation cf «he build^^ 
jhg precludes any good distant view of it ; but abun<- 
dance of wild scenery is to be found by tracing up- 
>)frard the Calder bum, which flows, to join the 
KainD, from among high rocks, and woody banks. 
Obe singular crag i6 called Philip's Castle j and on 
another is built a mossy hermitage, which, when I 
^saw it, had a most whimsical effect, the whole 
fabric being thrown, by the force of the wind, into 
bn oblique position, and leaning far over its base. 
The hills around are the haunt of the red deer and 
roe; and at one or two delightful spots, are placed 
fude seats, commanding views of the tower, backed 
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by the distant sea, beyond which is seen the opening 
of the Cromarty Firth. 

The town of Nairn, which is at the mouth of the 
river so called, is about four miles from Calder Castle. 
It contains nothing remarkable, except its bridge, 
one of whose stone arches being broken down, it is 
patched with wood, and, however inconvenient, is 
certainly rendered the . mcxe picturesque. The road 
from Nairn to Forres is sandy and bare, and the 
whole country is uninteresting, except in respect of 
its mcmimients of antiquity. About two miles, on 
the right, is Inshoch Castle, formerly a seat of the 
Hays, of Park, from whom it came to the family oi 
Brodie. On the left, projecting far into the sea, are 
the sand-hills of Culbin, which have overspread 
several hundred acres of valuable land, and are said 
to have been first produced, by pulling up the long 
grass, called ient, which growing in sand, consoli- 
dates it into a firm mass. - 

The path from Calder to Forres leads through a 
pleasanter country, diversified with cultivation and 
wood. In this track stands Brodie house, the ancient 
seat of the Brodie family, who have possessed it 
from the earliest records to the present time, and pro- 
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Vbly took from it their name* It is remarkable fop 
the vicinity of that gloomy moor, on which Macbeth 
is described to have first met those ** bubbles of the 
earth/* the Vireird sisters. This awful scene being 
present to the imagination, casts a double horror over 
the black barren soil, and the dark fir plantations, 
which border it, at no great distance. On joining 
the high road, and ascending an eminence, the vale 
of the Findhom opened before us, relieving the te- 
dious dreariness of this coast, with a more lively 
and varied picture, than we had seen, since we left 
Invem^s. Over the river, a handsome bridge was 
building; and about a mile beyond, appeared the town 
of Forres, backed by some fine hills : the neigh- 
bouring country was well varied with seats, and ex- 
tensive plantations, among which were those of Tar- 
naway Castle, the seat of the Earl of Murray. This 
ancient fabric is one of the noblest habitable speci- 
mens of Gothic grandeur, in the north of Scotland. 
It is a large, but irregiAir pile, standing on a green 
eminence, near the great forest, from which it takes 
its name, and which is supposed to have been dedi- 
cated to the druidical deity, Taranis, or the thun** 
derer*. The hall, a magnificent apartment, eighty 

♦ Gaelic iaranach, ihuii4«» 
VOL, !!• I 
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of pomp, when the mitred abbot sate enthroned in 
state, whilst the white monks of St. Bernard, with 
their black cowls and scapukries, formed their strik«- 
ing and picturesque processions. Returning to the 
Elgin road, you see at some distance, on the right, 
the summit of Burgie Castle, belonging to ■■ 
Dunbar, Esq. of Grange. It is now in a neglected 
State, perhaps more favourable than absolute ruin, 
to picturesque effect. About a mile and a half to 
the west of this, is Aslisk Castle, a small edifice, 
scarcely deserving that title, perfectly ruinous, stand- 
ing in a bare, exposed situation, and serving only to 
mark the dwelling of some once powerful chief, 
whose very name now moulders in oblivion. 

Elgin, like all the towns which we had lately 
passed through, bears the stamp of ancient dignity i 
but has little of the spirit and vivacity of modem 
iniprovement. It possesses, however, the strongest 
claims on my affectionate remembrance, by being the 
occasional residence of the family of Grant. Sir 
James, the chief of that name, whose principal seat 
is Castle Grant, on the Spey, usually passes a part 
of the year at Grant Lodge, adjoining to Elgin. 
Here it was, that I experienced the hospitality of his 
Worthy family, during the difRrent visits, which I 
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paid to that town. I contemplated with pleasure the 
attachment of the Grants to their chief. It bore all 
the amiable features of the old feudal, or rather clan- 
nish union, heightened and refined by an esteem for 
persotial virtue. 

The town is situated near the river Lossie, and has 
little to recommend it in appearance. The western 
extremity is formed by the Lady's Hill, probably so 
named from some ancient chapel, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and in early times the site of a forti- 
fication. On the east is that celebrated ruin, the 
cathedral, which for beauty of architecture is the 
chief boast of the north of Scotland. The two 
towers, at the west ^id of the church, are still stand- 
ing, with the beautiful pcnnted arch of the window 
between them, which was filled with elegant tracery, 
until very lately, when it was wantonly pulled down 
by a party of idle recruits. Nothing remains of the . 
whole building, except the walls } but these stand in 
noble detached fragments, varied with arches, pillars, 
and windows. The interior is encumbered with 
fragments of the great central tower, and other parts, 
which have from time to time fallen down ; and from 
amidst this wild chaos, the beautiful relics rise with 
singular majesty awd grace^ On th? ncwrth-east^ i^ 
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the chapter-house, an octagcHi of ^^t'.wooikiniiiistgif^, 
but much inferior in beauty to some in EklglapdL 
j>articulairly to that wonder of lightness and ek^gaoo^ 
attached to Salisbi^ry cathedral. Thi^ cjbimdb imfi 
built in the beginning of the fifteenth CCQtuiJ* iJkfi 
most similar foundations in 3cq^aptd> tit ^ ^pofntlfiTly 
called the Channory, fjrcupi^e ca^qi;^ i^lcmging AP 
JA, who inhabited the suuowidu;^ ^qi;ises. Thi^ 
hishop's house remains, but in a state .of xmn^ and 
on it are carved the aroH a^d initi^ of Rishqp 
Hepburn. On the south ^de pf the tpwii is a ;smali 
Gpthic ruin, cabled fihe l^rcires, jyhiqb I suppose was 
priginally t\\c Me^sindew, ^or J^omuB £)ei, €:stabliahed 
in the thirteenth century, hy Andrew, Bishop of 
Murray, for charitable aj>d pious puipgses« 

Having examined the town itself, ui^dler .the direc:^ 
tion of Sir James Grant, we made diftient cxcur-* 
isions to (he curiosities in .the netghbouihood. We 
jvere first attracted by the Lake of Spynie, now con^ 
^sting of fi^sh vwater, hut anciently, as appears &om 
Kcord, an arm of the sea. It is a duU, xminterest** 
ing expanse ; aixd on its ^hore stand the equaUy im-p 
interesting ruins of the episcopal palaK. The ardoi* 
tecture is by no means splendid. The form c^ 'the 
windows is square, ^s is th^^ of the ,^eneral loafla 
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of the building. Above the gate are sculptured the 
arms and initials of Bishop Innes, who was conse^ 
crated in 1406. The walls are neither overspread 
with ivy, ixor shaded by trees : and of the distant 
prospect, the greater part is a sandy ridge, covered 
with bent. Some of the adjoining knds, however^ 
are very iertile in barley, which the rich clays of 
the^xMinty of Murray produce in abundance. On 
the<^posite side of the lake, about two miles distant,, 
stand the remains of the Castle of DuiFus, formerly 
a place of great strength. North of this, on the 
coast, are the coves of Causea, a succession of exca-r 
vations in the limestone rock, extending a consider- 
able way along the sea-side, and formed into apart^ 
ments of above lOO yards in lengthy and sixty ii> 
height. Two miles to the westward of these, is the 
point called the Burgh, or Brough, by some supposed 
a Roman fortressj but more probably Danish. Afte^r 
the battle of Forres, in 1008, the Danes are though^ 
to have foartified this rock, ^s a place of arms, a re* 
treat fw their wives and children, or a protection to 
the harbour where their transports lay. 

Ib a soutih- westerly direction from Elgin, lie^ a 
retired vak, in which are the beautiful ruins of Plus* 
cardi^e. This was a priory founded by King Alex«^ 
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andcr II. in 1230; and enriched by the donations of 
successive monarchs and great men. Mr. Gilpin has 
justly observed, in a late publication, that the situa- 
tions of original monastic foundations were generally 
accidental : but those of derivative ones intentional, 
and consequently advantageous. So it was with 
Pluscardinc. The priory was formed, as was usual 
in such cases, by monks "detached from a parent 
society : they were of the order called Monachi Vallis 
Caulium^ brought into Scotland by Bishop Malvoi- 
sin, who showed no less taste than judgment, in se- 
lecting this spot for their establishment. The vale, 
three or four miles in length, was wholly subject to^ 
them: it was bounded by lofty hills, which ex- 
cluding all the noise and bustle of worldly affairs, 
left their minds open to the impulses of rdigion v 
while its rich arable land, extensive woods, and 
numerous herds of deer, supplied them plente- 
pusly with the good things of this life. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, a writer of the twelfth century, has 
described a similar situation, in terms so applicable 
to this ^ that I cannot forbear quoiting them: *' Stat 
in yalle profundissima — ^ab omni populari strepitu, 
in solitudine quadam, longe remotus, super fluvium 
per vallis ima labentem situs — Hie claustrales in 
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claustro sedentes, cum respirandi gratia fortS suspU 
ciunt, ad quascunque partes trans alta tectorum cvl^ 
tnitiAj montium vertices quasi coelum tangentes, ip* 
sasque plerumque feras (quarum bic copia est), in 
summo pascentes, tanquam in ultimp visas horizonts 
prospiciunt*.'* 

The sides of the hills are at present denuded of 
wood; but around the ruin itself are several fine 
trees ; a few snlall cottages are interspersed among 
them, and one or two appear on the adjoining 
heights; whilst, below, the small river, which 
waters the vale, is crossed by a simple stone 
bridge. On approaching the building, by an arch 
in the surrounding wall, I was struck with the beau- 
tiful composition, which it presented, through a 
screen of foliage. The state of dilapidation is such 
as contributes most powerfully to the picturesque : 
the general uniformity is broken, without annihilating 

* The Abbey of Lantbony ^^ stands in a very deep vale, ff(r 
removed, by its loneliness, from all sound of popular tumult, and 
built on the banks of a stream, which glides silently through these 
quiet retreats — ^Here the cloistered monks, looking beyond their 
cloUter, in the intervals of religiqus exercise, to whatever side they 
turn their eyes, behold above the summits of the building, lofty 
niQuntain tops which kiss the clouds, and browsing deer, like 
specks, in the verge of the distant horizon/' — Itinerarium Cam-^ 
^ria, lib. /. r. 3. 
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the dktiactness of feature. The architecture, though 
not. ^ridy is sufficiratly ornamented; thestcme is 
stained with the richest hues ; and the small shruh* 
and weeds^ which bang about it, are c^ the wildest 
and most luxuriant growth. What adds to its effect 
is, that the plan and style of architecture appear 
to liave beei^ often changed. The windows are 
mostly pointed^ but with di&rent kinds of arches i 
and I remarked one door, whose arch was circular. 
The main part of the edifice was founded^ as I have 
before stated, in 11(301 but the vestry was built by 
one of the latto* priors, named Dtmbar, whose aims 
are carved there* Some other sculptures are to be 
found, and some coarse fresco paintings of the 
Evangelists, in tolerable piieservation. The establish*- 
meat appears to have been rich« and well presided* 
Adjoining to the church, on the south side, are the 
oratory^ and refectory, beneadi whkh are the dor^ 
mitory and the kitchen : there are also remains of a 
fihe cloister, a chapter-house, a large dwelling-house 
for the prior, with gardens, fish-ponds, and all other 
appendages, whether for splendour, or accommo- 
dation. 

I passed a day, in examining minutely these va- 
rious objects, while my companion was sketching 
1 
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IbdrMKtnMr. Auted bjAfap A^v. Mn MsqphfiBoou 
the mimstQr of this pettih; I Af^micxfdjnmfSnig^ 
anqtsjpf cmowneoyttd stao^ imd ^adber xrujttoits jer 

the iMtsuotioD or an^iseme^ of 'Bumgc tmrd^mu 
The fikuatiq^ ^ this ^jendemaa is not poraoun to 
ScddttiuL He iias one ^ tke £ew dhaigos^ mriuob 
aje dependant on superior benefices, and wiiidbmr 
paid as ill, as those poor curacies, which are the dis-> 
grace of the English church. I persuade myself, 
that the respectable character, the benevolence, and 
the learning of Mr. Macphcrson, have, ere this, 
recommended him to a situation, in which his good 
qualities may be more efiectually exercised, and more 
justly rewarded. 

After having surveyed all the interesting scenes in 
Elgin, and its neighbourhood, we left that town. 
Eleven miles of sandy road, varied only with fir 
plantations, brought us to the Spey, the boundary 
of our coasting expedition, along that great branch 
of the sea, improperly called the Murray Firth. We 
had turned aside, on the right, near the village of 
Langbride, to see Loch-na-bo, a small fresh-water 
lake, frequented by numerous herds of deer; but 
which, surrounded by fir, presents nothing valuable 
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to the painter^ On our road, also, we were amused 
by a hunting telegraph; invented by his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon, andahnost indispensable, in pur- 
suing the deer, through the vast plantations, which 
cover this country. Nothing else occurred, worthy 
of remark, imtil we reached the Spey, which is 
crossed by a boat, to the town of Fochabers, close ta 
which is Gordon Castle. 
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SECTION XIV. 
THE BANKS OF THE SPEY. 

J NOW come to the point, where, quitting the 
coast, I returned southward, through the Highlands* 
From Fochabers there are two much-frequented roads, 
that along the sea-side, by CuUen, Banff, Frasor* 
burgh, and Peterhead ; and that which, crossing the 
country, by Keith, Huntly, and Old Rain, rejoins 
the east coast, at Aberdeen. As my object was to 
visit the middle Highlands, I preferred to both these, 
the route, which traces upward the course of the 
river Spey. I review this part of my journey, with 
no common pleasure. It recalls to my mind, obli- 
gations not less gratifying to acknowledge, than to 
remember. It affords me an opportunity of express- 
ing my grateful attachment to the name of Gordon, 
and my deep sense of the kindnesses, which I expe- 
rienced at Gordon Castle, at Glen Fiddich, and ?it 
Kinrara. 
Cordon Castle is a superb structure, 568 feet in 
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length, surrounded with plantations, in the English 
style. It was built by the present Duke, who nlight 
have found, on his extensive estates, many more 
striking situations; l)ut he was determined^ in his 
preference o£ this^ spot, bjf it& being the site of the 
family seat, founded by George Earl of Huntly^ 
about the year 1500. The Spey, which is so named 
from tfte vidlencc of its? flfadds; wtis atcustoittedf t& 
shift its channel, an J inuttdktb a' grtat' part of' the 
plkitt-, on' which the ancittit' castle y^r^ built, Iir 
the ttmiultuous state of those times; suCh ar situation' 
was not unfit for defence; and* its bleak exposure 
was expressed by its name, Bbg^na-gaouh^ or tHe 
windy morass. K was, however, as a writer of the 
seventeenth century informs' us; *' a" faire palace, 
with fine orchards ;" its gardfens were well liid out; 
atcordingto the taste of tHe times, and watered with 
apoitd, and jet d^eau. 

Here I cannot avoid observing those alternate pre- 
valences of variety and uniformity, which seem to 
characterize the taste of different eras. In gardening, 
we first passed from the variety of natural forests 
and shrubberies, to the uniformity of the old ave- 
nues, mounts, terraces, arbours, knots, and alleys 
decorated with fountains, stitues, birdcages, 6ic. 
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About the reign of Qoeea Elizabetli, this taste had 
grami iitta what may be called a flodd style ; and. 
there appears to faat^ be^n a turn for conceits in their 
gardeners, similar to that of their orators and poets. 
Lord Bacon^ in his forty^sixth Essay, has very 
mimitdy described this kind of ornamented garden j^. 
and in c^her writers similar descriptions may be 
Ibiind. Thus Spencer, in his Faerie Qircen, book iu 
canto 12, speaks of the fountain, In the Bower of 



*^ Most goodly it with curious ymageree 
tVas ever-wrought, aad shapes of naked boys—* 
And all the margent, roun^ about, was set 
With shady laurell trees/' 

In the garden of Adonis, too, he places a momit, and 
^ arbour (book iii. canto 6.) : 

^^ Right in the middest of that paradise. 
There stood a stately mount, on whose round tc^), 
A gloomy grove of myrde trees cHd rise— 
And in the thickest covert of that shade. 
There was a pleasant arber— — *' 

When the uniformity of these old gardens became 
disgusting, by its excess, it was natural in men of 
genius to resort to an opposite principle. The va- 
riety of nature again became their model. Mikon^ 
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ih his description of Paradise, chalked out a ijrtr 
line, which subsequent artists applied to locd sceocs^ 
For a while, this taste obtained ga:ieral approbation j 
but the more it was subjected to rule, the more it 
lost the charm of variety ; until at last, the new land^ 
scape gardeners baame as uniform, and their pro- 
ductions even more insipid, than those of the old 
architectural gardeners- The general error of reas<m^ 
ing (Ml such subjects, consists in the pushing prin- 
ciples to an extreme. When the avenue was exploded^ 
the sweep was universally adopted; we merely 
changed square forms into round ; and we. did not , 
consider, that one sort of scene requires an ac- 
companiment vastly different from another. Mr. 
Price, in his late Essays on the Picturesque, has^ 
with great judgment^ developed the source of many 
of these errors. He has led us, from the uniformity 
of the landscape gardeners, to the variety of the land- 
scape painters : and it may be observed, that the 
objections, hitherto made against his system, are 
grounded on the mistaken idea of his pushing too 
far that principle of variety. 

It is impossible, at this distance of time, to ccmi- 
jecture whether the effect of the decorations about 
old Gordon Castle, was suj^criorto that of the prt- 
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sent; but it is probable that the latter accord much 
better with the modem pile. The centre of the edi- 
fice is formed by the old tower; the wings, which 
spread on both sides, to so vast a length, are adapted 
to it in taste ; and the interior is laid out with a re-* 
gard to modem ideas of domestic accommodation. 
In the hall are some busts and statues, and in the 
other apartments are a few pictures ; but the most va- 
luable collection is the library. Within the grounds 
is the site of the old town of Fochabers, of which 
the only house now remaining is converted into a 
dairy, and near it stand the Jugs, the ancient instru* 
ment of judicial punishment. The present town is 
small, and new built : in the centre is a square, orna- 
mented with a handsome church, built by the Duke 
of Gordon. 

The time, which we passed here, including the 
excursions in the neighbouring p^rts of the country, 
was considerable. Whilst I went with the Duke to 
his hunting lodge, in Glen Fiddich, Mr. Nattes 
extended his tour, along the coast, to CuUen and 
Banff; and thence returned inland, by Rothiemay, 
Huntly, and Keith, to Fochabers. This short expe- 
dition afforded much employment for his pencil. 
The Bin hill of Cullcn is a singular conical moun-i* 

VOt. II. XL 
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<ain, which nearly corresponds, in form and situation^ 
with the Pap of Caithness, at a great distance, cm tjie 
opposite coast of the Murray Firth* Culkn House, 
situated on a rocky eminence, is a striking and pic« 
turesque pile. At Portsoy are quarries of a hand* 
some variegated marble, which bears the name q£ 
that place. Near this is Boynd Castle: and five 
miles farther, the town of Banff, adjoining to which 
is Duff House, the family residence of the Earl of 
Fife. This splendid seat is a modem building, and 
contains one of the best collections of pictutes iii 
Scotland, formed by the taste of the present EarL 
The Deveron, which flows through the park, is 
crossed, in sight of the house, by a handsome stone 
bridge : and its banks present some fine rocky sc^ 
nery, a few miles higher up, at Alva. On thfe 
river also, about fifteen miles from Banff, is Rothie-* 
may, another seat of the jEarbof Fife, and six miles 
higher, at its junction with the Bogie, stands the 
town of Huntly. Close to this is Huntly Castle^ a 
noble monument of the splendour and magnificence 
of the Gordon family. The front is ornamented 
with rich i^othic sculpture, in good preservation, 
among which are the names and arms of George and 
Henrietta, first Marquis and Marchioness of Huntly, 
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in 1601. About that time it was called Strathbogie 
Castle, aixi noted as '' the speciall residence of the 
Marquesse of Huntley." 

Returning to Fochabers, I thence pursued the 
course of the Spejr. This river, near its mouth, 
can boast little picturesque beauty. The country, 
on both sides, is flat ; the banks are formed of a 
ltd sandy stoM, and the traces of frequent inunda- 
tion give it a desolate appearance. From the rapidity 
of the stream, the ferry is not always easy to cross; 
but the building a bridge would be a matter of no 
less difficulty than expence. On the western bank, 
about four miles up, is Orton, the residence of the 
Hon. Arthur DufF, where I passed a very agreeable 
day. Here the country becomes a little more varied 
with hills, on some of which Mr. DufF has formed 
extensive plantations. Five or six miles higher, 
on this side of the river, is the village of Rothes, in 
a pleasant plain, at the opening of a glen, which 
stretches, in a north-westerly direction, toward 
Elgin. The houses are mostly new ; and the pro- 
prietor appears to have been at considerable pains, in 
encouraging the industry of the tenants. Of the 
ancient castle little now remains. It was seated on 
a green mount, surrounded by a foss ; and from the 
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thickness of the wall, must have been very strongly 
built. The lower Craig Elachie borders on this 
parish,' as the upper, at thirty miles distance, does 
on the country of Badenoch. Craig Elachie^ or the 
rock of alarm, was the spot, to which, in days of 
yore, the clan Grant resorted, on the alarm of any 
hostile invasion of their territory. It is still the ar- 
morial motto of their chief, and is represented in his 
crest, surmounted by beacon fires, with which it 
formerly gleamed. 

The country, bounded by these rocks, is termed 
Strathspey, and has given name to an elegant class of 
tunes, adapted to the performance of the Scotch reel. 
This lively dance is too well known, to render any 
description of it necessary ; but it suggests some ob- 
servations on the peculiar customs of the Highlands^ 
which may not be unworthy notice. At first view, 
it appears somewhat contradictory, that the Scottish 
nation, who are remarkable, when compared with 
their southern neighbours, for the general gravity of 
their behaviour, and even for austerity in their moral 
character, should be no less distinguished for the 
prevalence of so lively an amusement as dancing, 
and for their peculiar activity in its performance^ 
It is probable, that these, and similar circumstances^ 
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Jn national character, might always be explained by- 
history, if historians had thought it worth while ta 
note the operating causes of every change in manners. 
Thus a judicious friend of mine once pointed out the 
value of the old German chronicles, to some of their 
literati, who did not dream that any use could be 
made of records like the following : ** In this year 
was composed the popular ballad, beginning so and 
SO;" — ** About this time Kved the famous Harper, 
who introduced such or such a measure." Perhaps 
the same causes, which produced in the Highlanders 
their fondness for the song and the tale, also cherished 
their partiality to the dance. It appears here in its 
most natural state, as the expression rather of liveli- 
ness, than of grace ; yet the same steps, the same 
figures, and tunes, are capable of being united with 
the most refined elegance, as we see in those polished 
assemblies, which combine the taste of the South, 
with the favourite amusement of the North. 

The recent changes in the Highland modes of 
living, have operated much toward the restraint of 
this amusement ; but it still forms a very general 
-branch of education. Young boys are seen dancing, 
with great agility, the Shantrews, the Hornpipe^ 
pr the Reel I and in the execution of the Flings therQ 
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is a life and spirit, which few but the native High- 
landers can attain. On festival seasons, and holi- 
days, the piper, or his modem substitute, the fiddler^ 
still collects around him a jovial ring, whose exer- 
tions are continued for several hours, with unremit- 
ting vigour and sprightliness. But the most ani- 
mated occasion used to be furnished by the Penny 
Weddings, a custom now almost obsolete. The 
guests, who assembled, in great numbers, from the 
surrounding country, usually brought some present 
for the wedding feast ; and a collection was made 
among them, for the profit of the piper. The first 
dance was performed by the young married couple j 
and from the mauvaise honie^ which they usually 
exhibited, it was called the Shame oU Reel. After- 
ward, every one who contributed, had a right to a 
dance, in turn ; and when the whole was cxice gone 
through, such of them, as chose, danced the Come-' 
again Reel. The amiable nobleman, who ccnnmu- 
nicated to me these particulars, has (kscribed a similar 
scene with great liveliness and humour, in the well* 
known ballad, '• There's cauld Kail in Aberdeen.** 
This genuine portraiture of rustic life was the pnv 
duction of a youthful muse; but it received the 
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highest of aU praise, in the approbation bestowed ari 
it by the poet of Nature, Bums. 

On the eastern side of the Spey, the road, ascend- 
ing from the town of Fochabers, commands an ex* 
tensive view, northward, of the town, the castle, 
the sea, and the distant mountains of Sutherland an4 
Caithness. The prospect before you is less inviting. 
You deviate from the river, over bleak hills, only 
varied by fir plantations. In this sandy soil, the 
overflowing of the brooks is often highly prejudicial. 
This was the Case, with a small burn, called Auld- 
earg, which in crossing the road, had torn it up so 
much, as to render it nearly impassable ; and lower 
down, near the river, it had worn the banks into ^ 
great variety of wild romantic forms. The same 
sort of country continues, as you pass by Auchlun- 
cart (the residence of P. Stewart, Esq-), and the 
new church of Boharm, both on the right. Three 
miles further, on the left, is the old church of Bo- 
harm, with the manse, pleasantly situated, and com- 
noanding a prospect of the opening of Glen Fid^ich. 
The scepery now begins to assume a more Highland 
air : at some distance, in front, is the summit of 
Belrinnes, the sovereign of the mountains hereabout i 
ftnd on the left is Beneagan, or the hill of c}cfts,, 
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Crossing a shoulder of this latter, wc descended 
through its fir plantations, to Amdilly, the seat of 

* MacdoWal Grant, Esq. To this gentleman 

we paid more than one visit, and found abundant 
entertainment in the picturesque beauties of a spot, 
which he has already done much to improve, and 
which yet offers great facilities for the display of 
taste. Amdilly, or Arntullie, was probably named 
from the aller trees, which grew spontaneously about 
it. These have been augmented by plantations of 
fir, &c. ; and the house is now screened, on the 
north, by bending mountains clothed with wood. 
At its base, the Spey forms a considerable sweep; 
and the mansion, placed on a commanding eminence, 
looks southward, over the winding course of the, 
river, the lower Craig ^lachie, &c. 

A little below Arndilly , the Fiddich falls into the 
Spey. Turning from the road to explore this glen, 
it soon aflFords some pleasing scenery- The bank& 
are high, and planted with fir, and other wood^ 
Among them are seen some remains of the Castle of 
Gualdwall, supposed to have been built by William 
Moray, Lord of Boharm, in laio; but at present 
too insignificant to merit much notice. Kininvey, 
the family seat of— Leslie, Esq* is seated a little 
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higher up, at a bend of the river, commanding an 
agreeable prospect of the vale. The house itself is 
of considerable antiquity, and appears to have been 
more extensive than at present : it is still, however, 
a comfortable residence, and afforded me a hospitable 
reception, on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Leslie. 

Within sight of this, is Balvenie, a handsome 
modem seat, belonging to the Earl of Fife, but 
placed in a damp, imwholesome situation. Imme- 
diately above it, are the ruins of the old castle, which, 
in 1 446, gave title to John Douglas, Lord Balvenie : 

they are considerable in extent, tolerably well pre- 

« 

served, and command a fine view from their situa- 
tion ; but they have little immediately around them 
to add to their dignity. The name BaUmanie is said 
to commemorate the fall of Magnus, a Danish 
general, and this is in some measure corroborated by 
a circular mount, planted with firs, a monument of 
some ancient battle. At the Milltown, near the 
.Castle, I experienced, the hospitable attentions of 
Captain Cameron, who having passed the early part 
of his life in the Dutch service, has been attracted to 
this retired spot, by that love of the natale solum^ 
which so generally animates a Scottish breast. 
TJie village of Mprtlicb, about five miles from 
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Ac mouth of the glcri, is remarkaUe for the beauty 
of its situation^ at the junction of the Dullan and 
Fiddich, but more so for its traces of ancient cdci^ 
brity. The church, though now so small» was once 
the seat of a bishopric, founded in commemoration 
of the important victory, in loio, by which thq 
Danes were finally expelled from Scotland. The 
river Dullan, about a mile above the village^ is con- 
fined by some singular rocks, one of which, from 
its form, obtains the name of the Giant's Chair, and 
not far from this is a spreading cascade, called the 
Lady's Apron. We walked to view these spots, 
which have no great sublimity of feature. The 
scene, nevertheless, is curious. Here, it is said, 
Malcolm II • aided by the nature of the rocks, 
dammed up the water to a great height, and suddenly 
discharging it upon the Danish army, encamped in 
the plain below, swept away some, divided the 
others, and attacking them in this state of confusion, 
was completely successful. Near the church^yard 
stands a rude obelisk, similar to that at Forres, but 
much smaller, and the sculpture on it almost wholly 
effaced by time. It is not improbable, that this naay 
have been the record of so important an event, and 
may have given name to the parish aivl htshc^iic. 
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which were anciently called Murthlac^ eiiher from 
Mir Clacb^ the great stones or (in reference to their 
situation), ixomMSrlag^ the great hollow. 

The EhiUan, so called from 7V/7t a flood, takes 
its rise in the hills of Glen Rinnes, between which 
and Glen Livat, was fought, in 1594* the batde 
named from the latter, when the Earls of Huntly 
and Enrol /defeated the royal forces under Argyle. In 
die Advocates' Library, at Edinburgh, is an ancient 
MS. poem on this battle, a transcript of which was 
^own to me by my learned friend Mr. Leyden, 
whose annotations would be highly acceptable to the 
lovers of antiquarian literature. The Fiddich, or 
Fiodidb^ i. e. woody, deserves that name from the 
»icient woods, which have extended far along its 
banks* On this river, about five miles above Mort- 
lich, stands the castle of Achindune, a place which 
must have been impregnable, in the days of its first 
construction* It overhangs the river, on a steep 
mount, whose fabrication is evidently artificial, at 
least m part ; for as, on the one hand, we cannot 
bdiieve that Art has worked on so great a scale, with- 
out some aid from Nature; so, on the other, we 
cannot imagine that Nature, uhassisted by Art, has 
OHiducted her operations with such evident regularity. 
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It was very anciently a fortified station ; for here lay 
the royal army, under Malcolm II. previous to the 
battle of Mortlich, and here the Earl of Huntly was 
stationed, before that of Glen Livat. This place is 
also alluded to in the old martial ballad, beginning 9 

'^ When I came in by Acbindun^ 
A little wee bit frae the toun.*^ 

Continuing up the glen, we came to one of the 
level roads, cut by the Duke, in the manner of those 
in Glen Roy, and leading on each side to his Grace's 
.hunting lodge. This is a simple pile, not unappro- 
^ priate to its situation, or use. It does not afibrd ac** 
commodation for a numerous retinue; but is barely 
calculated for a very small party, to enjoy the sports 
of the field, or to explore the wild mountain scenery, 
far from public roads, or a cultivated neighbourhood. 
The sides of the steep narrow glen, almost meeting, 
inclose this secluded dwelling between their woody 
screens ; but the ancient oaks are much destroyed 
by the red deer, which abound here. Numerous 
herds of those animals are discovered even from the 
lodge windows ; I counted at one time between two 
and three hundred, from a neighbouring hill, which 
re-echoed with the roaring of the bucks, and the 
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iSltling of horns in their furious contests. The 
shooting huts, which are scattered here and there, 
are of the simplest construction, and give additional 
wildness to the scene. 

Such a retirement, within a few hours ride of a 
more public residence, enables its possessor to com- 
bine, with great effect, the advantages of society 
and solitude* Every morning, the Duke received ac- 
counts from Gordon Castle; and I was not a little 
surprised to see them brought by a Highlander, who 
walked above twenty miles, before breakfast. It was, 
indeed, a period particularly interesting. The gaU 
lant Marquis of Huntly was suffering, in a foreign 
land, the consequences of a dangerous wound received 
in the unfortunate affair of the ad of October. I 
was a witness to the paternal feelings of the Duke, 
and to the general anxiety of the whole country, and 
though a personal stranger to the Marquis, I could 
not but sympathize with affections so strong, and so 
universal • 

A few facts will $bow how well grounded was the 
esteem, in which this brave young nobleman was 
held. Disregarding the temptations to ease and in- 
activity, which his high rank afforded, he had anx- 
iously soujght an opportunity of serving his country. 
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in a station no less dangerous than honourabk. (fe 
commanded a regiment, to which his attachment was 
no less than theirs to him ; and never was a com^ 
mander more beloved. At the head g£ 600 bsave 
men> he went into a battle, where their valour at- 
tracted the admiration even of the enemy ; he exposed 
himsdf to the hottest of the fire, and, though more 
than once repulsed, returned obstinately to the charge. 
The unfortunate issue is too well known. The 
Marquis himself was wounded, and the regiment lost 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, fourteen of its offi- 
cers, and nearly 300 of its men. In the midst of 
his torture, he was mindful of his friends at home. 
He dispatched several different letters, signed by him- 
self, thodgh he could with difficulty hold a pen* 
Of his own suffering he spoke little, but of his regi- 
ment he said, with just, and patriotic exultation, 
•* They behaved as Highlanders should do.** Their 
attachment to their commander was no less forcibly 
testified. A friend of mine, who was present, de- 
clared, that he never heard a cry so expressive of hor- 
ror and revenge, as was set up by the whole regi- 
ment, when they saw the Marquis fall : and one of 
the soldiers, who brought him in wounded, hung 
over him in an agony of despair, exclaiming that he 
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l^^euld rather have perished himself, with twenty of 
his comrades, than have beheld so mournful a sight. 
The return of the Marquis to his native country 
excited a sensation of joy, neither less general, nor less 
8trong« AH ranks of people arowded to behold him 
at Gordon Castle; they celebrated his arrival, with 
every expressitm of transport; and their fond attach* 
knent to his name and family was redoubled by his 
personal bravery and sufferings. Such scenes as these ' 
ar? the noblest testimony of an exalted character. 
Great talents, or brilliant events, may command ad- 
miration ; but the gratification of the mind is then 
only complete, when love is added. This sentiment 
cannot be purchased, nor can it be mistaken. In 
the present ii^tance, I write only from observation, 
but from an observation which cannot easily err. I 
read the character of the Marquis^ in the undisguised, 
and undistorted feelings of a whole country. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that those great personages, 
who had the best means of estimating his services, 
were most sensible of their value. His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales testified his sentiments, by 
the appropriate present of a Highland mull, set in 
gold, decorated with valuable Scotch pebbles, and 
% 
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inscribed with a handsome compliment ta the Mar- 
quis, in the Gaelic language. 

I shall easily be pardoned by a real lover of nature, 
for a digression, which I could not well avoid, when 
speaking of the local scenery, with which these re^ 
collections were associated. If any apology be due, 
it is to the Marquis of Huntly himself, for the very 
inadequate manner,, in which I have delineated the 
impressions of my mind, on so interesting a subject. 

From Glen Fiddich, I accompanied the Duke of 
Gordon, and Sir George Abercrombie, on various 
short excursions, among the hills. The scenery 
was wild and uncultivated, but it possessed little 
variety. From the top of the Dune, a hill in front 
of the lodge, the windings of the Fiddich present a 
good effect. A few miles to the west, is a hollow, 
called Alaster More's Pantry, it having served as a 
storehouse to a noted outlaw so named. This Gaelic 
appellation was given to him on account of his size, 
and signifies, as a countryman explained it to my 
companion, *• muckle Sandy," or, in Fluellin's 
phrase, Alexander the big. In a farther part of our 
ramble, we passed the Glacks of Balloch, noted in 
the well-known song, ** Roy's Wife of Aultivallich*** 
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Aultivallich, or the Rufiian's Brook, lies on the 
Devcron. Roy*s wife, whose name was Eppy 
Stewart, is still remembered in this part of the country ; 
I met with an old man^ who described her to me, and 
said, he was in Roy*s house, when a boy, during 
the rebellion of 1745. The word glack, a common 
Scotticism for a hilly pass, answers to the Latin 
fufca^ being derived from the Gaelic galloch^ a fork; 
hence the swallow is picturesquely denominated 
f^alhcb an gaoigbt^ the fork of the wind; and 
hence too the earwig is vulgarly termed in Scotland, 
goUocher. 

Cultivation and human society seem usually to 
have begun near the mouths of great rivers, and pro- 
ceeded gradually toward the springs, which feed them. 
Hence, we found an extent of dreary and desolate 
country, in those parts, where the streams seemed 
doubtfully wandering different ways ; those with an 
easterly direction joining the Deveron, and those with 
a westerly one, the Spey. The cottages were few in 
number, and wretched, and the misery of the inha- 
bitants was augmented by the excessive poorness of 
. the crop, a great part of which they were cutting 
down green, to serve as fodder, having no sun to 
ripen it. In the year 178a, when asipiilar evil be- 
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fell the country, it was greatly alleviated by tbc 
exertions of the opuknt proprietors. The liberal ^md 
judicious measuies of rdief, adopted at that time by 
the Duke of Gordon, aiie not yet forgotten. They 
mark those feelings^ which have ever attached him 
to his tenantry, suid which . are the siurest pledge of 
a return on their part. I observed with pleasure the 
personal regard, which they ex{»essed for him, and 
I was not surprised at it, when I behdd him enter a 
tmsergUe hut, among these moqrs, inquire wlthja« 
iniliar kindness into the family aflairs, and at parting 
put into the hand of the old gude wife some money, 
to relieve her necessities ; this brought tears into her 
eyes—** INessings on him I" said she, ** he was 
aye gude till me and mine.*' 

Upon quitting Glen Fiddich', and pflroceediqglroill 
its mouth up the Spey, we found the road b^sak* 
and uninviting. Belrinnes lifted his smow-oovcfed 
gummit on our kft ; on our right was the rivar« and 
beyond it the houses of Easter and Wester £ldues» 
the fprmer old, the latter modenu Nothii^ pictu«p 
rcsque attracted our notice, until we *eached the vilt 
lage of Aberlour, seated on a smali brook, whose, 
bridge, with the church, and cottages, pn its hanks, 
ioitmsA a v^ pleasing composition. This wa$ mur 
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ceeded bj cold, dreary hills, until we descended upon 
Ifiveraven, whcrt the view assumes features at once 
beautiful and inajefitic. The Avon, a Vetj consider-* 
able rivert here joins the Spey« Such situations are 
usually favourable to landscape. The various course 
of the rivers, the verdure produced by the rich moulds 
which they bring down, the di£krene direction of the 
mountains^ all conspire to produce a variety, which 
in the present instance was enriched by several pictu- 
resque objects, the church and manse of Inveravon^ 
the plantations creeping up tl^ c^iposife hills, and 
the rich woods of Ballindalach about a mile distant. 

Ballindalach, the seat of General Grant, is an old 
but considerable edifice, seated, as its name is said 
to imply^ in a level plain, near the discharge of the 
Avon. Here we w^e hospitably entertained, and 
found much amusement in tracing the wooded wind- 
ing banks, through whidi paths have been led, with 
great judgment* We had a proof, that the impe« 
tuous floods which give name to the Spey, also cha^ 
racterize its tributary streams. Shortly previous to 
our arrival, the Avon had poured from its mountain 
. sources so tremendous a torrent, that in a, few hours 
it broke down the stone bridge^ covered the whola 
meadow with sand^ made some breaches in the gardea 
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wall, and rushed into the lower part of the house 
itself. The mischief was great, and the danger 
serious ; but the picturesque efiect was highly im- 
proved. The broken bridge; and dashing river,.: 
formed an admirable fore-ground, to the old mansion, 
whose spiry summits peeped, at some distance, front 
the midst of its venerable plantations. 

Following the course of the Spey, through a 
country mostly bare, but with two or three beautiful 
hollows, we reached the village of Cromdale, about: 
nine miles from Ballindalach. Here we crossed the 
river by a ferry-boat, and came, at about two miles» 
to Castle Grant. This ancient pile has long been 
the chief seat of the family of Grant, who are be- 
lieved to have come from Strath Errick to Strathspey, 
about the year 1400, at which time they were dis-. 
tinguished by the title of this estate, Freuchie^ i. e. 
heathy. Long before this, they were among the 
most noble names of the north, and different anti^ 
quaries have assigned to them difierent origins, 
which it would be neither easy nor important to re- 
concile. It is a more agreeable, as well as a more, 
useful task, to notice those virtues, by which they 
are at present so eminently distinguished. *• .Every 
object of distress, within their reach/* says theau- 
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tlior of the Statistical Account of this parish, *' ex- 
periences their charity/* Under their influence, the 
Village of Grantown has been entirely created ; and 
fhey contribute largely to every useful institution, 
particularly to the parochial school. 

The best view of Castle Grant is from some dis- 
tance, on the opposite side of the Spey. The vast, 
gloomy mass of fir wood, by which it is surrounded, 
precludes every impression of the beautiful : there is 
a solemn dignity in its character; but even this is 

* much destroyed, on a near approach, by the uninte- 
resting modem front, which has been applied to the 
©Id building. The interior retains a venerable iair, 
and is well furnished, possessing several pictures of 

. merit. 
^ The village of Grantown is about a mile ^rtd a 

.lialf distant. Two or three miles, in a different di- 
rection, is the Castle of Lochindorb, an object rather 

cof curiosity, than of picturesque beauty. It is an 
extensive ruin, built on an island, which has the ap- 
pearance of being artificial, in the middle of a lake* 
Such situations were not unfrequently chosen, when 

: the arts of attack were less complicated, than at pre- 
sent ; and they appear to have been capable of a long 

< arid vigorous resistance. 

?^ 3 
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Passing througb Gmntown, Mid hdtjping the W€«|t 
bank of the Spey» the landscape ccmtinues for tht 
most part ume and uninteresting, until you inch 
Avimore, a distance of fourteen mites* Here a new 
scene of grandeur presents itself* The inn^ a sditary 
hoose^ whose ejcterior is better than it« ititenof, fottns 
a very striking object : it is backed by Craig Ehu 
chie, the nortbemmost of a long range o£ niountains» 
which now begins to open. But the view beoofoof 
{sLT more sublime, after passing Avimon, and wind** 
ing through woods of natural birch^ by the river^f 
aide, when you ascend %n eminenee, which com^ 
mands the plain of Alvie, and the cour$e of the 
Spey, bounded by the Icrfty and distant mountains 
beyond Pitmain. I contemplated this noble 3ceiie» 
with a double pkasure : it resembled, in magnitude 
cf k^uTc^ those landscapfs, which I had so much 
admired, in an earlier part of my tour j aftd it dif* 
fered from them, in the length and openness of the 
vale, which s^em to itnpress on it an inland cha^ 
racter, very distinct from the stupendous scenery of 
the western coast* 

* After pausing long, to admire the snowy piles in 
the horispon, tinged by the setting sun, I descended 
to the river side, and with some dilSculty, found a 
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hostt, to krry me across to Rodiemurchus, the seat 
of '^o-^*- Grant, l£sq. This gentkman is no less 
known fot his taste and amiable manners, than for 
the eminent talents whidi he has shown at theScotdi 
bar. I passed a day or two under his roof, with 
much pleasure, which was increased by finding, 
that Mrs. Grant was a relation of my intimate 
friend, the tutor of Corpus Christi College^ The 
eld house of RothemurchiiG was dose upon the 
l^ey, and was oalkd the Donne, piobabty from a 
hiUock near it, which ^)pears to have been anciently 
fbrtified. Mr. Giant was at this time busily engaged 
10 enhrging and improving k ^ and the new man>« 
sion, Whm completed, will be one of the handsomest 
in th&s pstft of the country. The estate is bounded by 
^ Spey, ofi one side ;- and on the other, by the lofty 
mounts of Cairo Gorum^ 4060 feet in he^bt. The 
peU)les named from this mountam are weK knowm 
They are found also in o#hw spots ; but here they 
h«w been discovered in the greatest quantity, and of 
the finest lustre. The largest, of which I have ever 
heard, is in the possession of Lady Grant, of Grant, 
attd weighs sixteen pounds eleven ounces. Mrs. 
Gran^ of Rothemurchus, possesses one of thirteen 
iMinces and a half; it is, in its native st^e, of a yel« 
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lowisK grey colour, transparent, and hexagonal, with 
a pyramidal top ; but those of such a magnitude are 
difficult to be met with, especially of late, since 
they have been purchased by lapidaries at voy high 
prices. 

The skirts of a large mountain are usually produc- 
tive of grand scenery. It is the case here# Run- 
ning along the northern side, is the great forest of 
Glenmore, belonging to the Duke of Gordon, which 
with the part belonging to the other proprietors, forms 
a continued fir wood, fourteen miles in length j and 
near the river is much birch, and other natural wood. 
The timber is floated down the Sjpey, by damming 
up the water so as to produce an artificial flood. 
Being thus brought to the river's mouth, it is wrought 
by saw-mills, &c. or embarked for distant markets. 
Among the declivities^ which form the base of the 
mountain, are several seduded spots, singularly wild 
and romantic. Here is Xxxrh Gaun, a small lake, 
wholly surrounded by firs, above which peep craggy 
summits of bare rock. Loch-an-eilan is somewhat 
larger, being about a mile broad : it takes its name 
from an island apparently artificial, on which arc 
the ruins of a castle. Such buildings can have little 
of the picturesque, but what is ^gbrded by their 
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architectural forfti. They cannot be overshadowed 
by a lofty canopy of trees, or raised on k bold jutting 
rock; and whatever Variety of outline their tops 
may afford, their bases, being close to the water, 
cannot possibly possess any variety. They were, 
however, very strongly fortified, and became the 
last refuge of the barons, in times of danger. Tradi- 
tion inform us, that this insulated fortress was the 
object of a bloody contest between the Shaws and the 
Cummings, in the fourteenth century: and the 
thickness of the walls testifies the violence of the 
assaults, which they sustained,' In viewing them, 
we were accompanied by an intelligent old coimtry- 
inan, whose whole life had been spent among these 
wilds. He seemed to be the fairest authority, to which 
I could apply, for the genuine feeling of the native 
Highlanders, concerning Ossian. To this subject, 
therefore, I directed the discourse, and was confirmed 
by what he said, and still more by his looks and 
manner, in my former opinion respecting their au- 
thenticity. The recollection of their general outline 
seemed to recur to his mind, like a dream of his 
youth ; he lamented the change of general manners, 
which had almost extinguished oral tradition ; and 
dwelt on those beauties in the poems, which had 
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Connorly acited his enthutiasm, and which, though 
TUgucty reooUocted, were recoBected with (kQght. 

From Rothofnurchus to Kifmn, a distance of 
about two miles, is a walk as simplj beautiful, as 
any part of the Highlands can be, where the objects 
are oa so grand a scale. The Spey flowing imder a 
long wall of mountain crags and £r plantaticHiS, 
embraces in its swe^ a verdant plain which is dose 
shut in, on the opposite side, by the hill of Tof 
Ahri^ Thus is formed a lovely retirement, whwe 
taste itself would have wished to plant its favourite 
;dx)de. In this very spot, on a knoll commanding 
iht small plain, and itself sliidt^red by the loftier hiH, 
stahds the cottage of her Grace, the Duidiess of Oor« 
don. Around it are the birch woods, which amp 
gently up the sides of the hill. The house was a 
more Highland farm, no b^er than the others of 
this country. Her Grace has taken it, as it stoodt, 
its thatched roof, its out^htftises, its bam and byie,. 
and with the addition only of a single room, and . 
with some alteration of arrangement in the others, has 
converted it into a summer residence. Those, whose 
Witions of enjoyment are built only upon a city life, 
and who know the spirit and animation, which the 
Dutchess of Gordon infuses into the circles of 
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Ctthion* win probably be astonished at her being 
^e to derive enjoyment fron\ so difierent a source. 
They will not believe, that a mind habituated to all 
the polish and splendour of courts, can find gra[ti£- 
eation in the simple pleasures of nature, oi! that 
^* ball«rooms and hot theatres^' can give place to the 
calm and coed air, the soft and tranquil shade of a 
Highland cottage. The combination of tastes so di£^- 
ent, and apparently opposite, is owing only to superior 
mental activity i and the ultimate prevalence c^ na- 
tural simplicity, over all the elaborate refinements c^ 
art» proves an iimate delicacy of discrimination. I 
esteem myself fortunate, not only in having vidted 
this bvdy spot ; but in having remarked the effict, 
which its beauties produced on so polished a mind. 
Had I needed any proof, that Nature is the primary 
standard c^ true taste» this would have afibrded con» 
vieti<m# Fashion and system have, incked, a secon- 
dary infiuenee j and circumstances often oblige us to 
sacrifice to theni more than is their due ; but we fed 
t real satisfaction, whenever we are enabled to give 
ourselves up to the guidance of pure, unvitiated 
feeling. 

A residence in Badenoch, one of the wildest of 
the Highland districts, necessarily cuts off many of 
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the accommodations of polished Ufc* The want df 
coals was supplied by a large peat-stack ; and tio 
baker being at hand, our bread was brought 'either 
from' Inverness, thirty-five miles disbmt, or firom 
Perth, which is eighty, by, the daily carriages on 
that road. Add to this, that the house itself was by 
no means Well built, and the construction of the 
chimneys in particular was so faulty, as to fill the 
fobms frequently with smoke. The task of im- 
provement was therefore one great oqcupaticm. Hdr 
Grace has planned the establishment of a village, at 
a little distance, whose bakers, butchers, &c. miaiy 
serve all the adjacent country. 

For the cottage itself^ should it become, as it well 
deserves,' a place of frequent residence, scmie archi- 
tectural embellishment would be necessary. The 
Dutchess has, therefore, received several designs for 
this purpose ; but her taste is too correct to adopt 
any, whose simplicity does not accord with the sur- 
rounding scenery. To the westward of the knoll on 
which the cottage stands, is a small plain rendered 
marshy by a brook, which flows through it; the 
draining and ornamenting this spot, with adue re- 
gard to its natural capabilities, will form no unpkas- 
ing exercise for a lover of the pictaresque. With a 
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similar view, her Grace has planned a garden, in a, 
hollow of the hill, which at the same time serves ta, 
shelter its productions, to screea it frcrni sight, and 
to produce the efl£ct of a pleasing surprise on its dis- 
covery. The neighbouring declivities are clothed 
with woods, among which she has opened several 
walks and drives. In directing their formation, and 
often in pruning the trees with her own hand, she 
finds her morning employment no less healthful than 
entertaining. The nature of the soil is very favour- 
able to these out-of-door occupations ; for though 
heavy and continued rains are not unfrequent, the 
turf becomes dry, within half an hour after their 
cessation, 

' From what I have said, it will easily be imagined, 
that there was little room for tedium, or ennui ; not- 
withstanding the neighbourhood afforded very few 
visitors, and her Grace had no other companions, but 
her grand-daughter, Miss Lenox, and her friend 
Mrs. Rose, of Inverness. In the evenings pur time 
was passed with authors most interesting in such a 
situationr-^with Ossian, the painter of Highland 
scenery — with Burns, the still more animated painter 
of Scottish feelings : nor should I forget Mn Price*^ 
JEissay oi) the Picturesque, which served as a text- 
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book to all our discussions on local improvement* 
The most amiable light, in which the Dutchess ap« 
peared, was that of a benefactress to the surrounding 
country. She visited individually the separate cot« 
tages of the peasants ; at one time she prevailed on a 
great number to have their children inoculated under 
her inspection ; and she was ever ready to give her 
personal advice and assistance to those, who applied 
£oic it. The aflability of her manners, still vMrc than 
the extent of her benevolence, rendered her name 
universally beloved. This is the true secret of $e-- 
Qiring personal attachment, and may^ perhaps, afiS^rd 
no useless example to those, who, after much osten-» 
tatious charity, complain of ingratitude in the poor, 
whom they have relieved* 

While her Grace was thus occupied, we wandered 
with delight, from prospect to prospect, among these 
grand and varied scenes. They began, indeed, to lose 
much of their beauty, and to put on dreariness, aiwJ 
^e symptoms of approaching winter; for it was 

^* That time of year— 
When yellow leaves, or noi^e^ or few, do bang 
Upon the boughs — .'* 

The autumn was far spent, and the wind stormSr 
which came off the tops of the mountains, frequently 
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faxooglit pfts^ing showers of snow. The viewsi 
faowevcTt were yet interesting. As we ascended the, 
hill on the northrWcst^ and looked back toward the 
cottage^ it formed a pleasing picture. The upward 
course of the Spe^ was seen flowing from I/x:h Inch^ 
and windii^ through the plain of Kinrara, at the foot 
of a vast barrier of steep fir-covered mountains. The 
craggy summits opposite the cottage were expressed 
by their name&, such as Craig Fiochlacb^ the teeth 
rock» &c. and beyond these appeared a still loftier 
raqfi^t whose highest pointy shooting '* far into the 
dear blue sky, '* is the cdebrated Cairn Gorum *. The 
hill on which we now wore, is called Tor Alvie, , 
an insulated mass, which separates Kinrara from the 
large moor^ in which are placed the kirk and loch. 
of Alvie. This mocHr appears to have been formerly . 
a lake, its kvd being very exact, though much 
higher than that of Kinrara. It is bounded on the 
north-west by a long mountainous ridge called Craig 
Alvie, at whose northern extremity is Craig Elachiei 
and at its southern, Craigoo. The road runs through 
it fkom Avimore to Pitmain. Near the former of 

• Gaelic lorm^ blue, or rather, as applied to bilh, bright green ; 
lience ToHoch Gorum in Strathspey (giving name to a well-known^ 
taoe)^ ffgoifies ^ «mall green hill. 
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these places is a pleasing little lake, and a druidical 
circle ; near the latter is Ruthven Castle, a ruined 
fortress;. The view from Tor Alvie, to the north- 
east, includes the plain country beyond Avimore, the 
windings of the Spey, and the hill of Kincardine, 
between which and Cairn Gorum, is the great forest 
of Glenmore. 

It was not without regret that I quitted Kinrara,' 
after nine days stay. . The snow already covered the 
mountains, which I had to cross : they were some 
of the loftiest in Scotland, and being quite trackless, 
could not be explored without a guide. From these 
^ considerations, added to the danger arising from the 
lateness of the season, I was glad to accept the offer 
of the Rev. Mr. Anderson, minister of Kingusie, to 
sleep at his house at Dell, near the opening of Glen 
Fishie, previously to my walking up that glen, in 
the morning. About three miles above Kinrara, is 
the boat of Inch, a ferry at the mouth of Loch Inch. 
This lake, which is about a mile in length, is formed 
by the Spey, spreading out its waters, in the plain, 
through which it runs. The breadth of the valley 
precludes any great boldness of scenery in -the banks 
themselves : but the towering mountains form a 
noble and interesting distance. The (dd parish 
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tliurch being situated on a spot occasionally insu- 
lated, gave it the name of Inch, i. e. innis^ the 
island. 

Crossing at the ferry, I passed by Inverishie, the 
residence of ■ ■ Macpherson, Esq. and in my way 
to Mr. Anderson's, at the head of the lake, observed, 
on the opposite side of the valley, Kincraig, the 
seat of Mac Intosh of Mac Intosh, and Belville, 
built by the translator of Ossian. The latter is a 
large and splendid pile, little suited to the wild and 
unpopulous country in which it is placed. It is a 
striking prooi^of the strong local attachment so uni- 
versal in the Highlanders, and so contradictory to 
the common-place sarcasm against Scottish adven* 
turers. Mr. Macpherson was a native of Badenqch, 
and occupied the humble staticm of a village school- 
'master there. He was first brought into public notice 
by his translation of the poems of Ossian : and after- 
wards made his way to opulence in the East Indies ; 
but no spot possessed so much attraction for him as 
his natal sml; and if we cannot praise the taste of his 
edifice, we may at least sympathize in the feeling 
which directed its situation. 
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SECTION XV. 
THE MIDDLE HIGHLAND ROAD. 

JL HE road which is distinguished as that of the* 
Middle Highlands, leads from Aviemorc, by Pit-* 
main, Dalwhinnie, Dalnacardoch, and Blair in Athol, 
to Edinburgh. As there is nothing peculiarly in- 
teresting in the earlier stages, and as I was anxious to 
see the noble scenery at the head of th? Dee, and to- 
join a most agreeable party of friends at Invercauld^^ 
I determined to cross the mountains in that direction,- 
and returning to the great road at Blair, to include in 
my tour the most striking objects on both roads. It' 
was six in the morning when I left Dell, by moon-- 
light j for it was now the middle of November. A 
sturdy old Highlander was my guide, whom, how- 
ever, I afterwards found to be but little qualified for 
his office; for he informed me, that it was thirty- 
years since he had travelled that road. The weather, 
though cold, was not unfavourable. The greatest 
danger that is to be apprehended, on §vich an expc- 
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dition, is a. fog, which if it overtake you in the 
midst of the hills, renders it no less difficult to re- 
turn, than to go on* It is, therefore, always a^dvi- 
sableto trace upward the stream of a glen, and after 
passing its sources, to descend by the brooks, which 
flow in a difierent direction. 

After crossing a few slight eminences, among 
which were scattered some poor hamlets, we' entered 
the deep glen of the Fishie, bounded by lofty moun- 
tains, whose sides, for a long distance, were clothed 
with fir. The last trace of human habitation was a 
greieri, turf-built hut, belonging to the shepherd of 
the glen. At the door (for Icould not enter on ac- 
count of the smoke), I safe, to take some refreishment : 
and could not but be struck with the mountains, 
which, at no great distance to the eastward, seem to 
bar all further access. Their forms were fantastic;- 
and their snowy tops, tinged with crimson by the 
rising sun, gave hfe and beauty to the silent pro- 
spect. On advancing, we found the glen wind 
to the left, scarcely affording room to creep 
along the base of the rocks, which confined the 
stream. The mountain masses, though apparwtly 
the haunt only of the eagle, or the roe, had each a 
peculiar name, many of which evidently related to 
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a state of manners and cultivation very different from 
the present— 4hiis Stroan-na^Barin^ Craig^na^CaiU 
hcb^ and Craig^na^Gaur^ are the promontwy oi the 
queen^ the rock of the old woman, and that of 
the goats ; but it is long since goats have occupied 
any great part in the system of Highland agriculture : 
the term Caillocb is very commonly applied to the 
nuns, who have been still longer abdished; and 
history can scarcely inform us what queen it was, 
who left her name to these now deserted wilds. 

After reaching the heights, we crossed a drearjr 
moor, surKHmded by the tops of some of the highest 
mountains in Scotland, from Cairn Gorum, on the 
left, to Scarsoch, on the right. In this moor are the 
Streams of the Fishieand the Giouly, flowing differ- 
ent ways : by descending the latter, we soon reached 
the glen of the Dee. This river, receiving several 
tributary brooks, becomes of considerable import- 
ance, and is bordered by the fir plantations of Mar 
Lodge, a hunting seat of the Earl of Fife's. The 
vale now opened with great majesty, presenting a 
noble assemblage of mountain forms, which added 
to the windings of the river, formed a succession of 
the most delightful landscapes, as we passed Mar 
Lodge, the castle town of Braemar, and at length 
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hached IiiVfcrcauld, the scat of *-— Farquharson, 
Esq. after a continued walk of twelve hours. 

No place, that I have seen in Scotland, is more cha-^ 
racteristically adapted to the residence of a Highland 
chieftain, than Invercauld, and few are more judici- 
ously preserved in an appropriate state of decoration. 
The house is a large and irregular building, more 
suitable to such a situation, thau if its architecture 
were formally scientific. It stands ort a rising 
ground, not far removed from the bank of the Oee, 
which glides silently, and majestically, through the 
valley. All around are vast birch woods, and firs, 
which Mr. Farquharson has planted in incredible 
numbers. The mountain, which rises behind the 
house, is Craig Leik : those which stretch in front, 
like a gigantic amphitheatre, are perhaps among the 
loftiest in Britain; for their height has never been as- 
certained. The large mass, to the northward of 
east, is topped by the peajc of Loch-na-Gar : below 
these is the opening of Balloch Buy, an immense 
fir wood, among whose shades the Fall of Garwal 
glitters to the sun. Stretching round to the south 
are the wild cliffs and precipices of Craig Cluny^ 
Scailloch-na-Moustard, and Craig Caonich j west-* 
ward, about a mile and a half distant, are the castle 
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and town of Braen^ar, backed by Craig Clcrichi and 
further up, the vale is shut in by the vast mountain 
scileens folding before each other, whilst above them 
peer the summits of Ben-y-Bourd, Ben Vrotachan, &c. 
. Nor was the interior of, Ihvercauld less agreeable, 
than its exterior was striking. Here, beside re- 
joining the Hon. Mrs. Mackay, I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. and Mrs. Farquharson, of Inver- 
cauld; Mr. and Mrs. Farquharson, of Monaltry; 
and Dr. and Mrs.. Farquharson, of Cluny : and the 
social pleasure of this small party rendered the want 
of intercourse with a populous vicinity scarcely per- 
ceptible. Our leisure was partly occupied with the 
examination of a well-selected cabinet of natural 
curiosities, the most remarkable of which was a large 
crystal of the Cairn Gorum kind, nearly two feet 
long, and found within Mr. Farquharson's domain 
on Ben-y-Bourd. These beautiful minerals are pro- 
duced, in some abundance, on all the surrounding 
mountains, each of which is remarkable for a difier- 
ent gem. The brown kind and the topaz are the 
most common ; amethysts are said to be confined to 
Loch-na-Gar, and emeralds, the most precious of 
all, to Ben-y-Bourd. 

Few proprietors have done more, or with more 
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judgment, toward the improvement of their estates, 
both in appearance and in product, than Mr. Far-* 
quharson. Of the ancient royal forest of Mar he 
keeps a great proportion . in its natural state, as does 
the Earl of Fife; and on both properties the deer are 
cherished with great care. There are many natural 
woods, but the extent of plantation is still greater, 
Mr. Farquharson himself, in the course of along 
possession, having planted no less than sixteen mil- 
lions of fir, and two millions of larch. The latteif 
is newly introduced into the practice of Scotch plant- 
ation, and answers for every purpose, except, fuel, 
much better than the fin Firs, however, appear 
tolerably congenial to this sail, and there still remain 
some very ancient ones, abov& 100 feet in straight 
height. They were much more numerous; but hav- 
ing been injudiciously thinned, the wind forced its 
way into the plantation, and in one night laid most 
of these veterans low. Much has been said in dis- 
praise of the Scotch fir. I think the natural beauty 
of the . individual tree has been greatly undervalued ; 
but surely when planted on so broad a scale, their 
efiect is peculiarly adapted to augment the grandeur 
and majesty of these vast hollows. At Invercauld, 
?is in Glenmore, the mountains seem to be divided! 
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by 4 dark sea of £rs» wlK>se umformity of hue and 
appearance affords inexpressible solemnity to the 
scene, and carries back the mind tQ those primeval 
ages, when the axe had not yet invaded the bou&dkss 
regions of the forest. 

But the moat remarkable o£ Mr. Farqahars<xi*a 
improvements are the roads, which he has carried, in 
a variety of directions, through his estate, for pur* 
poses both of utility, and of pleasure. They are in 
all considerably more than twenty miles j they are 
excellently constructed,, and their level so well kept, 
that you reach, by a regular progress, the very tops 
of the mountains, ere you are well aware of hav- 
ing ascended. Before any of the roads, public or 
private, were former Invercauld was much myore 
completely separated from social intercourse, than at 
present* Among many instances of this, perhaps 
more humourous than accurate, J heard the follow- 
ing :— Some time previous to the year forty-^ye, a 
number of Invercauld's tenants were ebsexved by a 
neighbouring proprietor marching in a long process 
sion, and apparently heavily laden. Upon investi- 
^tion, it was found, that they had been to Aberdeen, 
and oa their return, had each brought a large piece of 
coal, as a present to the laird. Of the local attach- 
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fhcnt of die very lowest cksses Mr. Furquliar^ 
son himself r^ted to me the following instance^ 
He had recomn^nded a young bordsman to a gentk« 
man in the south of Scotland, who gave him very 
good wages j but walking out a short time after** 
ward, he was surprised to see Donald returned, and 
sauntering idly about the fields. He immediately 
inquired the cause, and Donald answered, that ** he 
did not like the south country » it was sae cauld*-*he 
could not find a tree, or a hill, to keep him warm*** 
The fondness of a Highlandman for whisky is pro- 
verbial $ but perhaps it was never more forcibly ex<- 
^ pressed, than by a man of this neighl)ourhood, who 
said ** he was aye wae, when the taste was out of 
Jiis mouth*** 

A new road has latdy been made, at a ccm^deraUe 
expcDce, nearly the whole way along the bank of the 
Dee, to Aberdeen, whidi, frcnn the nature of the 
coimtry, must aflfoffd much fine scenery. This is 
particularly the case at the pass of Ballater, near 
Monaltry, about five miles below Invercauld. My 
excursions did not lead me so far as this; but I crossed 
the bridge of Dee, and paid a visit to Dr. Farquhar-* 
son at Cluny, with whom and Mr. f!arquharson of 
Ji/Ionaltry, I found much pleasure, in riding through 
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tiw fir-rwodds,. visiting the Fall of the Garwal, and 
qootiwttplating.the rocky points of Stroan-na-Brocfc^ 
and the Charter Chest.. The latter is so named, from 
a scarcely: accessible cave, in which the family 
charters, were long concealed, during the ckil contests 
of this country. About twa miles above the, houso 
of Cluny, on the same side of the water, stand the 
eastle and castle town of Braemar, the latter being 
merely a few huts gathered together under the shelter 
of. the fortress. The castle was originally a patri^ 
monial inheritance of the chief of thfe Farquharsons, 
who having exchanged it with the Earl of Mar, it 
wfts forfeited by the attainder of that nobkmap, and 
repurchased into the family of Farquharson. . They 
have since leased it to government ; and it now forms, 
one of those petty garrisons, originally intended to 
keepjn order the tumultuous parts of the Highlands^ 
This. place was anciently called .Cean^drtochat^ or 
bridge-.head, from a bridge thrown across the water 
of Cluny. Many charters of Malcolm Canmo» 
are dated here, and the remains of his royal residence 
are still visible. 

. The weather was bright^ and pleasant; though 
every night added to the snow of the mountains, 
whose peaks, at sunrise and ^unset, were tinted 
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with the most lively hues of rose colotr and 
crimson. The wild animals began to feel ±le ap- 
proach of winter: the deer descended towiris the 
vallies; even the timid roe approached the louse, 
and crossed the p^ths without apprehensi^r; arid 
one morning, as I walked out to take a skrfch, I 
caught in my hand a poor hare, which was tof much 
. <philled to escape. Amoog the plantations .nia?y trees 
already exhibited 

^^—— those naked shoots. 
Barren as lances, among >vhich the wind 
Makes wintry music/' 

And I was more than once reminded most fcjcibly of 
that beautifully descriptive passage, in the 7ask : 

^^ The redbreast warbles still ; but Is content 
With slender notes and more than half supprest 
Pleas'd with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where'er he rests, he shafes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice. 
That tiiikle in the withered leaves below. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Pharms more than silence/' 

. At this time, Mrs. and the Miss Macjkays set off, 
to proceed directly southward, by the Spitle of Glen- 
shee* They were preceded by several countrymen 
"^yifh spades, to cut away the snow; a precaution 
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whicl they afterwards told me they found very ser^ 
vkcaUe. Notwithstanding the clearness of the day, 
wc wot under some anxiety for the event of their 
joumeir, and were not a little pleased at die arrival 
of theiKssenger from Glenshee, with ihe account 
of their ktving reached that place in safety. I was/ 
kowevtr^ much more surprised in the month c^ 
Januar, on noeeting the Earl of Fife, at Edinburgh, 
to find hat his Lc^dship had travelled frcm Banff, by 
this rod, at so late a season. 

To tlat nobleman I am much obliged, for his po^ 
lite atteition to my accommodation at Mar Lodge. 
He had vritten a letto: to his steward, to prepare ^ 
bed for le there, a kindness which, but for the vici<« 
nity of hvercauld, I should with pleasure have ac-< 
cepted. [ did not, however, omit visiting the inte- 
resting scfies, which it affords. Approaching from 
Invercaulc; the first object which strikes you, is the 
bridge of Coich, an impetuous stream, which forms 
a cataract, among wild broken rocks, as it hastens 
to join the Dee. About a mile to the westward^ 
stands Mar Lodge, a small pile, but render^ consi-* 
derable in appearance, by the extension of falsa 
wings, connecting it with the offices. It is seated 
on a flat, very little above the level of the river, and 
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backed by a steq> mountain, planted nearly to die 
top with firs. In its front is a spacious lawi, sur« 
rouiKlcd with a variety of trees, birch, aller, viHow, 
&c. The Dec is here crossed by a long wooden 
bridge, with stone arches. About a mile higher up, 
is another bridge, at the Linn of Dee, where that 
river forms a fall, after being confined, for above 
sixty yards, between two rocks, a very few feet 
distant from each othen Crossing the river, I as- 
cended Craig Neagh, a rocky eminence, where (as 
in many other commanding spots) Lord Fife has 
build a rude prospect-house. Here you obtain the 
best view of Mar Lodge, with the long bridge, and 
the upper part of the glen, terminated by the sum- 
mits of Cairn Toul, Glashan Mor, and Ben-y- 
Vrotan. Some of these prospect-houses are decorated 
with spires, and other ornaments, rather uns^uitable 
to the magnificence of the natural objects, by which 
they are surroimded. - They serve, indeed, to diver- 
sify the landscape ; but where variety is only to be 
attained by the sacrifice of sublimity, a correct taste 
will deem the purchase too great. One of the most 
pleasing scenes, belonging to Mar Lodge, is a small 
hollow, on this side of the river, called Corry Mul- 
zie. Wandering some time between lofty, over- 
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archill; fecks, whict inclose the course of a brciofc; 
you at length reach its fall. The hanging wood, the 
shrubs- and weeds, the natural, or apparently; natural 
st^s in the rock, the rude seat from which you 
vkw it, and the arch which supports the road abdve,, 
all together render this a mt>st picturesque retrrat. 
Not far hence I observed a Catholic chapel, to which 
great numbers of the neighbouring peasantry were 
resorting. Nor could a stranger fail to notice the 
neat cottages, which Lord Fife has built for his te- 
nants : thus endeavouring to efiect a salutary change 
: their habits of life, by the introduction of cleanli- 
ss, and domestic accommodations. 
Having resolved to cross to Blair in Athol, I was 
supplied with a guide at Mar Lodge, and set off 
from thence early in the morning. This road is 
marked in the maps, as one which might easily be 
travelled by a stranger ; but it is, in fact, very much 
the reverse, a great part of it lying over mountains 
entirely pathless. Having ascended part of the 
Giouly, we turned to the left, up another small 
stream, called the Beinac, until it brought us to the 
heights. Here we were unfortunately enveloped in 
.mist, and I began to be in some apprehension of 
missing my way, until my guide discovered a small 
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Stream flowing southward into the Tilt; When wc 
had once reached Glen Tilt, it was impossible tp 
deviate. Its sides are precipitous^ and scarcely affor4 
room for a horse-path, along the stream. The whole 
way is dreary, and uncultivated : nor does any objeot 
occur deserving notice (except a romantic fall on the 
Tarf, near its junction with the. Tilt), until you 
reach the Forest Lodge, belonging to his Grace the 
Duke of Athol. The form and situation of this 
building only fit it for a hunting box, and the sce- 
nery around is uninteresting. As you descend the 
glen, it assumes a more cultivated appearance. About 
two miles from the lodge, several cottages present 
themselves, surrounded with birch wood. Here is a 
bridge, picturesquely situated : the rocky banks are 
prominent, the mountains steep and lofty, and 
marked with silver stripes, by the streams, which 
run down their sides. After some miles of similar 
country, you emerge from this deep glen, and come 
at once upon the rich plain of Athol. My walk 
this day was about twenty-six miles. 

Blair, which usually signifies a field of battle, is 
in its primary sense only a plain : and Athol, which 
gives name to a very extensive district, is said to be* 
descriptive of its wealth and fertility. Here is placed 
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the ancient family scat of the Duke of AtKcsl, tirhicli 
having undergone many changes g£ form, has been 
at length reduced from the dignity o£ its former 
military character, to that of a mere country retire^ 
ment* There is hothing very admirable, either in the 
interior of the house, or in the omanlents of the 
garden around it ; nor is this a matter of great im- 
portance to the Duke, since he possesses a place $0 
much richer in picturesque beauty, at Dunkeld, a 
distance of only twenty miles. The banks of the 
Tilt, however, which form the boundary between 
the Duke^s estate, and that of — — Robertson, Esq. 
of Lude, supply some scenes suflSciently known by 
the criticism of Mr. Gilpin. The Pendar, a small 
stream, which forms the celebrated falls here, though 
very generally admired, is justly liable to the censure 
passed on it by that gentlenun. No person can diS'-^ 
pute the beauty of the cascades, considered by them- 
selves, as picturesque objects ; but their acoompani« 
ments, and the direction in which they fall into the 
Tilt, take off all grandeur of effect. 

The course of the Fendar lies chiefly through the 

grounds of Lude, and the best views of the cascades 

are on that side of the Tilt. On paying my respects 

to Mr. Robertson, I was politely accompanied by 
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bis son, Cdoael Robertsoa, to those pbints of view, 
as wcU as to otjbers in the grounds of Ludc, of whose 
tSExt the badness of the weather woold not permit 
me to judge. I haVef, however, siace bten enabledi 
to* forma more correct opinion of their l)eauty, from 
the dcsiwii^ of Mr. Nattes, who having quitted me 
at Kiiuara, had come round by Pitmain, and passed 
somt time with Mr* Robertson. The house of 
Lude is old, and no way remark^k ; but its ek« 
vated situation gives it a fine command of the plaint 
o£ Athc^, and of the grand mountains, topped by the 
sumymit df Schihallioo. About four miles westward 
from Bhur, is Strowan, or the place of streams *> 
abounding in picturesque sceneiry,^ and remarkable 
fotf giving title to the port Robertson,, the chief oS 
the considerable dan so named. Here the Garry is 
joined by the Erochty ; and the mill, the church, 
and the cascades form a combiiKition of interesting 
objects. A little lower, the Garry is also joined by 
the Bruar, whose romantic falls so much animated 
the imagination of Bums, as to produce his beautiful 
petitwn to the Duke of Athol, that their banks 
might be planted. His Grace, by readily granting 

* Gaelic sruthaln^ streams. ^ 
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this request, has done no less honour to his own 
taste, than to the poet's wishes ; and has greatly 
added to the beauty of the scene. There are two 
falls, of which the lower, rushing under a natural 
arch of the rock, is the more singular i the upper 
is the more magnificent ; and both are well worthy 
the notice of the traveller. 

The country of Athol, in general, is not unpro- 
ductive of materials for antiquarian research. On 
and near the banks of the Tilt, are the remains of 
several cairns, fortresses, and other monuments of 
** the olden time.'* The Athol men were always 
remarkable for their military ardour; nor is that 
character yet obliterated. Many of them are good 
performers on the great Highland bagpipe, an in- 
strument whose history leads me to some general 
observations on Scottish music, which may form no 
unpardonable digression.— The Harp was formerly 
in general use among the peasantry. It is supposed 
by Ritson to have been chiefly confined to the High- 
lands ; though James I. i* mentioned as a masterly 
performer on it, and it is enumerated among the 
Lowland instruments by Silvester Giraldus. The 
Stock-and'Honi is a pipe fixed into a horn. It seems 
improperly confounded by Ritson with the corn-pipe. 
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which is nothing more than a blade of green corn, 
framed by shepherd boys into a pipe, as described 
by Chaucer, Shakspeare, &c. The Trump, or 
Jew's harp, is of great antiquity in Scotland. * Loch- 
aber is celebrated for it, as is the isle of St. Kilda : 
at the former of those places I myself heard a 
young man perform, with great dexterity, on two at 
once, not without some musical effect. This instru- 
ment is mentioned in Wedderbum's Complaint ; if it 
be not rather that, which in old English is called by 
the same name, and of which the trumpet is only a 
diminutive. The Violin is now deservedly becoming 
popular; and as played by the Gows, it must be 
owned to give all the spirit of the Scotch dancing 
tunes. But the instrument generally considered as 
peculiar to Scotland, and in favour of which there 
is a strong national partiality on the part of that 
people, is the Bagpipe. There are two kinds (be- 
side the Irish pipes) ; the Highland, which is played 
by the mouth, and the Lowland, with which the 
bellows are used. The latter kind is also supposed 
to be of Irish origin : the former is exceedingly an- 
cient, not only in Scotland, but all over Europe. 
To this day, it is used by the Calabrian shepherds. 
It appears on Greek and Roman bas-reliefs, and is 
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seen among the curious Saxon sculptures, which 
ornament Adderbury church in Oxfordshire. It is 
asserted, I know not on what authority, to have been 
brought into Scotland by the Danes, but is not im- 
probably as old as the Roman times. In the ** Briefe 
Description,'* 1633, ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^^ inhabitants of 
the Hebrides, that •* in place of a drum, they use a 
bagpipe ;" but this docs not appear either to have been 
confined to the islanders, or to have been dedicated 
solely to wan It is mentioned in the early poem of 
Ftblis to the Pley^ about I430, This was probably 
the Highland pipe ; nor was the other introduced at 
all into Scotland before the seventeenth century, and 
then probably from England. In a MS. poem of 
that time, a shepherd is described ** with a pair of 
fine bagpipes upon a green hill;" and at a later 
period, the pride which the pipers took in that in- 
strument, decorating it with ribands, marching 
backward and forward, in great state, and seeming 
inspired by the sounds, which they produced, was 
well described, in the Elegy on Habbie Simpson : 

** Who on his pipe bore bonny flags ; 
He made his cheeks as red as crimson. 
And bobbit when he blew the bags/' 
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The eflect which the bagpipes produce on the 
Scottish military, is no less striking, than that of the 
celebrated Ranz des Vaches, on the Swiss. It is to 
be accounted for chiefly from the associated recollec- 
tion of their native soil j but the nature of the sounds 
themselves is in no small degree conducive to enthu- 
siasm. In music, no distinction is so marked, to an 
uncultivated ear, as that of tone : and the powerful 
tonc8 of the bagpipe, together with its sudden and 
rough transitions, render it peculiarly consonant with 
the turbulent feelings of warfare. I own, that I am 
friendly to those distinctive marks of national cha- 
racter. I cannot but regret, that so few of the High- 
land gentry now retain that ancient appendage of their 
state, the piper j and that this music is no longer 
used, as formerly, to alleviate the toil, and cheer the 
intervals of rustic labour. For the same reason (ra- 
ther than on grounds of musical taste), I am pleased 
with the institution of the annual prize for players 
on the Highland pipes. This custom was first esta- 
blished among the dealers in cattle, who came to 
the Tryst ^ or meeting, at Falkirk ; nor was the idea 
of those gentlemen injudicious, who advised them to 
transfer their contest to the race- week at Edinburgh^ 
where it is now held in the theatre. I do not, how- 
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ever, think this by any means sufficient. A tem- 
porary stimulus will never keep alive a national 
feeling : and the real friends of ancient Scottish me- 
lody should endeavour to revive its practice, in those 
parts of the country, vrhere it is gradually falling 
into disuse *. 

Among the other peculiarities of this part of the 
country, I should be inexcusable, were I to omit 
noticing the Athol brose, a composition of whisky, 
honey, and eggs, which is here considered as an in- 
dispensable dainty in the feast, and as no unimportant 
addition to the materia medica. 

On leaving the house of Lude, I crossed the 

Garry, opposite Shierglas, the residence of - 

Stewart, Esq. Here this river is broad, and opeiXt 
confined only by 

— — ^^ fla^y banks, that spread 
Their willowy locks abroad ; and all the day^. 
With their own wat'ry shadows wanton play/' 



* Further information respecting the Scottish instrumental 
•music may be obtained from the following authors : 

Ritson's Scottish Songs. Essay, p. cxi. 

Pennant's Tour in Scotland, 1772, p. 347. 

Mac Donald's Collection of Highland Airs. 
, Walker's Historical Memoirs of Irish Bards, p. 75, 

Tytler's Dissertation on Scottish Music. 

Encyclopaedia Brilannica : art. Bagpipe, 
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I was shortly to behold it under a more solemn as- 
pect. Meanwhile, ascending the hill of Fincastle, 
I was enveloped in mist, until I reached its summit, 
when an extraordinary scene gradually developed it- 
self. The clouds, rolling silently away, left the sun 
shining, in solitary splendour, above a mighty sea 
of mist, out of whose tranquil expanse arose the 
clear blue top of Schihallion, 3500 feet in height, at 
the distance of ten miles south-west. About six 
miles east of Schihallion, is Ferragon, 2500 feet 
high ; and among the highest mountains northward, 
are Ben-y-Gloe, 3700 fegt ; and Ben Derig, 3500. 
These, and some other points, seemed to arise out of 
the mist, as it was dispelled by a light breeze ; but 
on descending from the height, I was once more enve- 
loped in gloom, and the imaginary islands, ** like 
the baseless fabric of a vision," were wholly taken 
away from my view. From the state of the wea- 
ther, I lost almost all the beauty of Loch Tumel 
(the object of my deviation from the public road), 
and having seen only enough to regret, that I could 
not see more, I was obliged to follow the course of 
its stream, toward its junction with the Garry. A 
walk of four miles leads from the lake, through the 
romantic scenery of Bonskuid, an estate which Sir 
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Jtmes Murray Pukeney has talcen on lease^ widt the 
intention, as is said, of building a house there. A 
spot could not easily be selected with more taste* 
The rough projecting eminences are dothed with 
natural wood, and crowned with frowning diffs, in 
a variety of wild forms. LoiBtier mountains boiiod 
the prospect oan all sides ; and the Isold rocky river, 
after winding a long and mmantic course, pfecipi* 
tates itself down the magnificent Fall of Tumd. 
Walks are already cut through the plantations, which 
conduct you, with very good efiect, to this fall* 
The body of water is immense, imd the roar tronen- 
dous ; but the height is not very considerable ^ and, 
what is of moce conseq^noe, in a {nctuicsque point 
of view, the accompanying rocks do not ovearfaang 
it, so as to contrast, by their gloom, its white fbam^ 
ing torrent; I hai^, indeed, always observed, that 
a waterfall loses half its apparent magnitude, and 
all its sublimity, when it is thrown c^n to the light* 
Bright sunshine, and an expanded vale, suit the smooth 
gliding stream ; but darkness, and a narrow inclo* 
sure, seem to augment the violent effort of nature in 
these her convulsive throes. 

On crossing the bridge of Garry, 1 found myself 
once more on the Blair roid, in the celebrated pass of 
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KiUicrankie, which Mn Gilpin has well termed the 
Caledonian Thermopylae. Whatever had been its 
features, we could not have looked without emotion 
on the spot, 

^^ Where ^ad Dundee in faint huzzas ezpir'd/' 

And the rude stone, erected to commemorate his 
death, must have given importance to the simplest 
landscape : but here every thing is in unison. Far 
below, rolls the black stream of the Garry, illu* 
mined only by its own foam. Half way up, the 
bridge, a light, yet solid pile, is thrown from bank 
to bank : still higher, the naked rocks '* tower like 
a wall,** or else, thick with matted wood, ** they 
reach far o'er the secret water:** above all, rise the 
lofty mountain screens, which sometimes seem to 
dose this formidable pass, and sometimes admit a 
glimpse of the distant summit of Ben-y-Gloe. 

A mile below the bridge of Garry, that river 
mixes its waters with the Tumel, and near the junc-* 
tion is formed the lovely little plain of Faskalie. It 
is a triangular piece of ground, surrounded with 
wood, water^ by these streams, and within sight 
of the fall of Tumel. On all sides are hills of 
every variety of form and size, with their glens 
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opening in difFerent directions. In short, the va- 
rious features of Highland scenery arc here drawn 
together, on a small scale indeed, but in extreme 
richness and profusion. The house has little b^uty 
in its exterior j but it is comfortable and convenient 
within. I passed a day with its owner, ■ But- 

ter, Esq. to whose civilities I am much indebted, 
and lament that my time would not allow a longer 
investigation of the surrounding country, especially 
as it is much and deservedly a favourite with the 
Scottish artists. The plate here given is from a very 
accurate drawing, in the possession of my friend 
Mr. Thomson, executed by Mr. Wilson, now in 
Rome. 

On leaving Faskalie, the next morning, I pur- 
sued my road to Dunkeld, following the banks of 
the river. No tract of equal extent in Scotland is 
superior to that between Blair and Dunkeld. la 
richness it rivals the celebrated Trough of Clyde, 
and perhaps excels it in variety. The hills on each 
side are lofty ; but after leaving Faskalie, they soon 
spread wider, leaving a cultivated expanse, beautifully 
interspersed with woods, cottages, villas, &c. Through 
this picturesque vale the Tumel continues to wind, 
until it joins the Tay at Logierait, and though appa- 
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lendy the larger river, loses its name in thatof its 
associate. As you approach Dunkeld, the vale agaia 
contracts into a narrow pass, and the road is admi- 
rably varied, sometimes ascending the woody banks, 
and sometimes descending to the edge of the water* 
The w«ther afforded me little opportunity to judge 
of the beauties of this deservedly celebrated place ; 
but I am enabled to describe it more accurately, by 
the communications of my friend, Mr. J. Walker, 
whose taste, npless than his local knowledge, renders 
his assistance peculiarly valuable. 

Dunkeld is situated on a«singularly sheltered and 
romantic spot, immediately within the eastern ridge 
of the Qrampians, where they open, to give a pas- 
sage to the Tay. The mountaips heje, which form 
the line of separation between the Highlands; and 
Lowlands, arrange themselves ipto a sort of double 
rampart, with a space of about two miles between 
them. The Tay, flowing with a copious and power- 
ful stream from the north-west, bursts through the 
inner ridge, by an outlet just sufficient for its waters, 
and which it seems to have forced for itself. Its 
course being changed by this obstruction, it proceeds 
dup east, with a retarded and majestic current, across 
the narrow valley, and forces a sinular passage 
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through the outer ridge. On each bank is a beautii^ 
ful semicircular piece of flat ground, fenced on the 
north, by a gentle swell, which continue unbrok^ 
between the two great ridges, and on the south by a 
similar swell, which is parted from the great ridge 
on the west, by the deep and rocky bed of the rivftr 
Bran. The Bran comes roaring fiom the hills in a 
north-east direction, but losing its rapidity, when it 
reaches the plain ground, winds beautifully through 
green meadows, fringed with wood, till it joitte 
the Tay. Opposite to the point of junction, is the 
town of Dunkeld, extending in a single street, along 
the north bank of the river. The houses are of 
stone, covered with dark blue slates. Those next 
the Tay have gardens sloping down to the watered 
edge. The opposite side of the street is £^rmed, for 
about seventy or eighty yards, by the ruins of the 
old cathedral, which give an air of venerable desola- 
tion to this quarter of the town. The north side of 
the cathedral is taken into tl^e grounds of the Duke 
of Athol, and forms part, of their iiUrlosure. On 
this side, the ruins are shaded by a narrow planta- 
tion of large and lofty pines, through whose som- 
brous boughs the pointed arches, and massy columns 
are viewed with double effect. On the opposite side 
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of a small drcst lawn, or rather flower-garden, is the 
Duke's house, an elegant and commodious villa, 
but making no claim to grandeur, either in size or 
situation. The gay and lively appearance of the 
house and grounds, forms a striking contest with 
the solemn and sepulchral gloom of the huge roofless 
cathedral. The ofiices make a compact square imme-^ 
diately adjoining to the house. Behind these is a 
kitchen-garden, in one comer of which a natural 
hill has been cut, by the false taste of former times, 
into various angular and equilateral shapes, and some 
pieces of artillery have been mounted on a terrace; 
that runs round its summit. Another garden hks 
also been laid out, in form of a crescent, on an ac« 
clivity of the bank, which screens the valley to the 
north. Its aspect is genial and warm ; but the soil 
18 less favourable. The pleasure-grounds, through 
which strangers are conducted, are of great extent, 
embracing all that part of the valley, which lies to 
the west of the town, and th^ whole inner ridge of 
hills, on both sides of the river. These are of a bold 
and singular outline, often faced with perpendicular 
rocks, and covered to the top with plantations of 
larch and fir. So liberal have been the improve- 
ments of the present proprietor, that the whole ho- 
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rizon seen from Dunkeld is now a wood. The 
naked and unsightly mountain of Bimam, on the 
south-east, is the only exception. It is somewhat 
singular, that a spot so celebrated, and celebrated only 
as a forest, should now be destitute of a single tree. 
This would not be the case, were it the property of 
the Duke of At hoi, who, I was told, had offered to 
plant it, at his own expence. From the lawn, round 
the house, various well-dressed walks branch off, in 
different directions, through the grounds, and wind 
with an easy ascent to the summit of the hills ^ Of 
these, a noble terrace of velvet turf, on the north bank 
of the river, is most eminently beautiful. It is over- 
hung on one side by a lofty bank of wood, and, on 
the other, next the river, a gravel walk runs parallel 
with it, through an elegant shrubbery, intermixed 
with trees of a venerable growth. Seats and alcoves 
of various forms are disposed, in well-chosen situa* 
tions, and without much appearance of study or art. 
By this walk we are conducted to the ferry, the view 
from which is uncommonly striking. The river 
seems about aoo feet in width, and its current deep, 
smooth, and slow. The eye follows it upwards 
to the angle, where, as I have already men- 
tioned, its direction is changed j and as the hills, ^t 
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this angle, on both sides of the river, by folding 
over each other, seem to form one unbroken mass, it 
has the appearance of issuing from the woods, with 
which their sides are covered. The banks, as it pro- 
ceeds, are richly picturesque, and over these the cliffs 
of Craigie Barns tower, with tremendous grandeun 
The walk continues, from the south side of the ferry, 
to the banks of the Bran. The contrast between 
the Tay , and this river, is very strong. The former 
is d^p, broad, and smooth ; the latter, turbulertf 
and impetuous, and its bed composed of rocks, or 
large loose stones. At the village of Invcr, which 
stands between the Tay and the Bran, a mill, a 
woody island, and a bridge of two arches over the 
ktter river, form a very picturesque landscape. Pro- 
ceeding up the l»nks of the Bran, we reach an exten- 
sive inclosure, laid out as a garden, with walks, that 
wind through the shrubbery and wood. One of these 
leads to a small building, where the guide introduces 
us into a circular vestibule, and suddenly throws 
open, with a pully, the door of ah elegant inner 
apartment, the farther end of which is one large 
bow window. Through this window, a noble cata-» 
taract, so close, that it wets the glass with its spray, 
and a stretch of the river, for aoo or 30Q yards. 
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tumbling through a rocky bed, in cmc continued n7^*i, 

burst at once on the eye I The window was formcriy 

composed of dificrent cdoured panes, but this 

childish device has been corrected* The Bran ccti- 

tinucs struggling among rocks, as we quit the inclo* 

sure, and a little above it reach the Rumbling Bridge. 

This is a single arch, thrown across the mouth of aa 

hideous chasm, where the rocks almost imite at top, 

and through which the river, after being precipi«% 

tated from an height nearly level with the bridge,, 

runs at the depth of eighty or ninety feet. The 

immense masses of shapeless rock (one of which lies 

quite across the chasm, and conceals the lower part 

of the fall), the disorder ia which they are grouped^ 

the roaring of the water, and the gloom of the naiu 

row fissure, through which it flows, form, all together, 

a sublime and terrific scene. In resuming from the 

Rumbling Bridge, we may choose various padnsi and 

indeed a stranger might employ several Aiys, with 

pleasure, in following the diflferent walks, among the 

hills. Though these are mostly embosomed ia 

wood, we come every five or ten minutes to some 

interesting spot. We are either led under lofty pro^ 

jecting precipices, or to some commanding enrdocnce, 

or opening of the trees, which ofiers the full pro** 

2 
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ipeot or partial glimpses of the valley below. Two 
€cmes, in die €our«eof the ti/olk^ cannot fail to arrest 
the particular notice of a e^nger. One is in the 
gulljr, or caTine, which divides the two summits of 
Craigie Bams. Here vast fragments of mishapen 
rode, which seem to have beon rent from the cliffs, 
that shoot to an awful height on the hill above, are 
thrown together, in a rude and stupendous confusion. 
Spots of heath, brush-wood, and wild plants, an 
interspersed, to which a few laurds and flowering 
chrd)s have been added, and a clear rivulet form$ 
various waterfalls, as it tinkles through the crevices. 
At the lower part of this singular mass, an irregular 
cave, formed by one of the large blocks lying across 
several others, has been converted, with a little aid 
£rom art, into a grotto or hermitage, one fissure 
serving for a window, and another for a vent. 
When here, a stranger should not omit to follow 
the path, that leads along the bottom of the cliffs, 
which, with the sci^eams of kites and other raven- 
ous birds flying perpetually across them, are wild 
and terrific. The other scene I recommended to 
notice, is a lake, at the foot of the same mountain^ 
It is nearly of an oval form, and so closely and 
om^^iletely sheltered by the hill, which jriscs from it© 
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margin on one side, and on the rest^ by the thick 
woods in which it is embosodaed, thtt its sur£u3e is 
almost always smooth as glass. On the bank next 
themountain, are scattered a few cottages, whose 
white Walls make a fine contrast with the dark gieea 
woods. From the Gf>posite bank, the Tiew of diis 
scene is highly picturesque.* The still and tranquil 
lake, the mountain rising over it, covered with wood 
and grey precipices of rock, the white cottages^ 
and the picture repeated in the water, form a 
peaceful and pleasing landscape* On the whole, 
Punkdd seems a choice spot for the painter. The 
sublimity of the mountains, the extent of the; woods, 
the noble size of one river, the wild romaiiytic ap- 
pearance of thp other, the large Gothic ruins, and^ 
the genial and sheltered beauty of the low grounds, 
when taken separately, may, perhaps, be equalled, 
but I have never elsewhere seen them so admirably 
combined. 

Before I quit a district, which serves as a boun--^ 
dary to the Gadic language, I think it right to say^ 
something of that language itself .—The Gaelic, or 
Erse, has been considered by some critics, as tha 
barbarous language of a barbarous people, and, 
therefore, magisterially consigned to neglect. How 
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&r it may in fact answer to this description, I am 
not competent to say. Those who are most versed 
in it, speak with admiration of '' its energy and 
power, the ease with which it is compounded, the 
boldness of its figures, its majesty in addressing the 
Deity, and its tenderness in expressing the finest feel- 
ings of the human heart*." And it is very possible, 
that the speech of a people, whom the pride of com* 
mercial Europe calls barbarous, may express feelings 
iht most forcible, by the most appropriate sounds. 
The policy of cultivating such a language depends 
on an intricate combination of facts— on its authors, 
its traditionary, or proverbial remains, its extent and 
influence— on the habits and prejudices in its favour 
«>— on its connexion with other dialects, &c. The last 
consideration appears to me particularly deserving 
the notice of those gentlemen, who, together with 
their strange abhorrence of every thing, which they 
choose to call Celtic, profess as ridiculous an attach* 
ment to every thing, which they honour with the 
name of Gothic. A comparative grammar of all 
languages, or even of the European alone, would be 
a most valuable work. Nothing, or next to nothing, 

• Stati8ti(;al Account of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 612. 
O % 
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has yet been done toward it; btet ^bould k Wix hi 
effected, the connexitSn, at least of the radfcal6, lA \hi 
Cehic and Gothic dasses will be found s* very ihti* 
inate^ and thdr comparison will thkx>^ so mnch light 
on birth, that, without it, the investig^ioh would b6 
indeed slight and inaccurate. The terms CMtit mA 
Gothic are unfortunately chosen aS the watch- wtkds 
of either party ; for there is almost As little evidence^ 
that the Goths spoke a Teutonic diifect, as there is> 
that the speech of the ancient Celta^ at all resembled 
that of the modern Gaels. We could pardon these 
Quixotes of pedantry, did they hot mix With thett 
hostility toward inoffensive vocables, a dc^r tnz^ 
lignity against large classes of their fellow men. 
Will it be believed, when such disputes shall have 
long slept in the paradise of fools, With 

'^ All th' unaccompKsh^d works of nature's hand. 
Hi' abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixt'*— 

will it be believed, that an author should have 
stated, as self-evident propositions, that mankind 
consist of races specifically distinct — that some of 
these races are utterly incapable of amelioration-— 
that the Celts still existing, are •* a medial race be* 
tween men and beasts'*~and that methods should be 
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idopt^d '♦ to get lii of the breed ?" It is still more 
fXtWQTfliifiary, thaf this author (Mr. Piftkerton) 
s]|€!Hk) he fqUowed, gnd imitated, hy men no way? 
deficient, either in learning, pr pommpn sense. 

Th^ ^he history ai\d antiquities of Scotland wouI4 
leceiv? mHch illnstiatwn frQn> a study of the Gaelic 
language, cannot be doubted, when we consider the 
length of time, and extent of country, over which it 
has spread, I have instanced its antiquity, in the 
Farar^ zvA Lacus Leiamonius ; and most of the other 
Roman names confirm this observation. Almost 
wkhin living memoiy, t^e Gadic has ceased to be 
the <poken language of Fife, Ayrshire, and other 
parts of the south i and names of places derived from 
it are to be found far within the border of England. 

^&eit quitting Duqkdd, the Tay takes a large 
SWl^f at the dbow of which it is joined by the Isla# 
The Qoad to Perth forms the string of this bow, avoid*, 
log the n^me£QUS seats, which grace the neighbour* 
hood of the river. Among these, on the eastern 
bank, about seven miles from Perth, is Stobhall/ 
ail andent famiily seat of Lord Perthes ; and not far 
fi-oro this, Dunsinnan, a stiU mcMre reniarkable piece 
of andquity. Sir John Sinclair, in the twentieth 
wdume of the Statistical Account, has collected the 
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local traditions. respecting Macbcth^s castle, at this 
latter place, and the neighbouring spot signalized 
by his death. From their coincidence with the dra- 
matic work, he infers a probability that Shakspeare, 
in his capacity of actor, travelled to Scotland in I599t 
and collected on the spot, materials for the exercise 
of his imagination. Every attempt to illustrate the 
slightest circumstance, concerning such a mind, de- 
serves our gratitude ; but in this instance, conjecture 
seems to have gone its full length, if not to have 
overstepped the modesty of nature. The probability 
of Shakspeare's ever having been in Scotland is very 
remote. It should seem, by his uniformly accenting 
the name of this spot Dunsindne^ that he could not 
possibly have taken it from the mouths of the coun- 
try people, who as uniformly accent it Dunsinnan, 
He also describes Bimam as much nearer than the true 
distance, which is not less than twelve miles, in a 
straight line. Only its summit is visible; and had 
the wood really ** begun to move,** its motion could 
4)ot have been perceived. Every one knows, with 
what ease local tradition is so modified, as to suit 
public history; and it is probable, that what Sir John 
heard in 177:2, was a superstructure raised upon the 
drama itself* Amid the blaze of Shakspeare's 
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genius, small praise is lost ; but it is, perhaps, more 
honourable to his intellectual energies, to suppose 
that so much minute information was collected from 
books, or from conversation, than from an actual 
acquaintance with the place. 

The hill of Bimam itself, though little more than 
a naked crag, is rendered interesting, by bearing the 
traces of the poet. I need scarcely add, how much 
the force of all such sensations is augmented by 
accidental circumstances — ^by the strong lights and 
shades of a tempest, the flash of the lightning, the 
roar of the wind, and all the attendant circumstances 
of horror. A poetical painter, if he be fortunate 
enough to meet with such ah effect in nature, will 
€eize the fleeting charm, by sketching it on the spot. 
Such was the origin of the drawing by Mr* Williams, 
from which the annexed plate is taken. 

The greater part of the Dunkeld road is over dull, 
uninteresting moors, until you reach the bleach- 
grounds and cotton-mills, which bespeak the neigh- 
bourhood of a great city. These moors, however, 
are to a Scotchman classical ground. Five or six 
miles from Perth, was fought the celebrated battle of 
Luncarty, in 976, which immortalized the founder 
of the noble family of Hay. No greater encomiwn^ 
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can be post on the exploit of thi« valiant peaitet^ 
than that it seems to have suggested to Shakspcaitt 
his spirited description of the repulse g[ the Romans, 
by Bellarius and his foster sons. 

Fifteen miles from Dunkeld, is Perth, the sixth 
city for population in Scotland^ containing nearly 
00,000 inhabitants. The description g[ this pl$ct 
I reserve for my second tour, which afforded 
me more time, and better opportunity for observe 
ation. For a similar reason, I postpone the ac- 
count of Strath Eame, and of the visits which I 
paid to Drummond Castle, the seat of Lonl Perth i 
and to Monzie, that of General A» Campbells At 
Pitcairn> about three miles from Perth, I itjoined 
my companion Mr. Nattes, whO| as wdl as ftiysdf^ 
was induced to stay a few days here^ with our friend 
and fellow-traveller, Mr* J.Walker. The village of 
Pitcairn is but lately built, and serves chiefly for the 
residence of the workmen employed in various ma^ 
nufactures. In its immediate neighbourhood h a 
large bleach-field, which was obligingly shown to 
me by the proprietor, with the diflferent processes for 
the use of the oxygenated muriatic acid, the employ- 
ment of steam in drying the cottons, fcc. On the 
road from hence to Perth^ sunds the aticient castle of 
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Huntif^ To#cr, the -scene of the conspiracy cafled 
the Raid of Rutbveh. It was originally the chief 
seat of the noble family of Ruthven j but after the 
fbrfeiture of the last Earl of Gowrie, was conferred 
by James VI. on the family of TuUibardine. The 
Duke of Athol, its present proprietor, relinquishing 
aU idea of residing here, has let it, for the accom- 
modation of the neighbouring manufacturers ; and it 
is now occupied by the families of their workmen, 
it is 9 Consequently » in sufficient preservation, to ex- 
hibit all the picturesque features of the building to 
advantage ; but it wants both the dignified accom- 
fMttiiments, which we expect around a large castle 
in its perfect state, and the wildness and solemnity 
which mark its decay. 

The time of the year (for it was now the begin- 
ninl; of December), rendered it impossible to make 
any interesting observations on the picturesque sce- 
nery in tour road to Edinburgh. The snow I^ 
on all the high grounds ; but it did not present the 
siune majesty of appearance, with which I had been 
so forcibly struck, near the sources of the Spey and 
of the Dee. Fifeshire cannot be considered as a 
mountainous district. After passing the range of 
hiUs, which divide it from Perthshire, and the river 
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Tay, only one other ninge occurs, the loftkst <if 
which are the Lomonds ; and these, though suffix 
ciently elevated, to be conspicuous at a great distance/ 
are by no means comparable to the vast Hijg^hknd 
mountains. 

About five miles on the Kinross road, that to 
Strathmiglo strikes ofF, through the glen of Aber- 
nethy. After crossing these hills, you descend on 
an extensive vale, in which is the small town oi 
Strathmiglo, and three miles beyond it, that of 
Falkland, once a royal residence. The palace, 
though inhabited ^by King James VI. of Scotland, 
and probably much later, is now in a dismantled 
and ruinous state, but exhibits much grandeur of 
outline, and forms a striking object, from a consider^ 
able distance. Two or three miles further is the 
New Inn; a little beyond which, a road leading 
through the neat village of Markinch, conducts you 
to the plantations of Balgonie, and a wooden bridge 
across the Leven brings you to the castle itself. 
Here I was again received by Lord and Lady BaU 
gonie, with the same hospitality, which I had expe- 
rienced in the north ; and after passing a short time 
with them, pursued my journey along the coast ta 
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Kinghorn, where I crossed by the passage-boat ta 
Leith. The whole of this track, as I had an <^ 
portunity of seeing it at a rtiore favourable season, I 
shall describe in the account of my next excursion^ 
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SECTION XVL 

STIRLING AND FIFE, 

On returning to Edinburgh, I parted with Mr. 
Nattes, whose engagements called him to London, 
whilst the lateness of the season, and the wish to 
see more of a country so interesting, induced me to 
winter in Scotland. A short residence in the north- 
em metropolis affords an Englishman matter of much 
and pleasing speculation, whether he regards the dif- 
ferent businesses of the inhabitants, their amuse- 
ments, their appearance, their peculiar customs, or 
their general manners. Far from decreasing, since 
the Union, Edinburgh has gradually extended itself 
to double its former size, and together with Leith, 
which may be regarded as one of its suburbs, con- 
tains above 80,000 inhabitants. The only source 
of wealth or splendour, which it has lost, is the 
Court, and even that was in some measure restored, 
by the residence of the French nobility attached to 
Monsieur ; but the chief supports of its present 
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gnttness aie commerce, the universtty, and the 

The external commero& of Edinburgh is carried 
on at the port of Leilh : and persons of the mercan^ 
tile prcfeKsion chief! j residing theie, have given to 
Aese two places a much greater distinction of duu 
racter tksm might be expected from theu* proximity; 
Enough I however^ of internal trade and manu£ic« 
du^ k carried on in &dii4>urgh« particularly in the 
Old Town, l!Ow ghc it the air of business : the New 
TovvH) fts I have before remarked, needs animatioii 
in this ndpecu The univ^^ity is too celebrated to 
tempore any minute description. It has long retained 
a vety high chaiacter for science, moK especially in 
the medical department $ m consequence of which, 
^ annual resort of students is very considerable* 
Hence arises a great influx of wealth; and a still 
greats accession of liberal and polished society j and 
as the intercourse both of the professors and of their 
pupils with the other inhabitants, is less restricted 
than at the English universities, the residence of a 
stranger is rqidered proportionably pleasanten The 
mixture of character is further increased, by the 
number of foreigners, who resort hither, and by the 
families, who come for the education of their chil*- 
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dtcQ, in the school dcpemlent on the universitj^ and 
in the inferior seminaries* The law furnishes a still 
more prolific source of emcdument, and a still greater 
acklition to society. Not only does it attract men of 
the ib-st talents to the profession itself, and require 
their constant residence here ; but , from every other 
part of the country, persons interested in the depend- 
ing processes, are obliged frequently to visit the 
metropdis. In this point-of view, we may also oon«- 
sider the meeting of the General Assembly, which 
in ecclesiastcal .matters forms a judicial, as well as a 
deliberative body;, Consisting of deputies, both 
churchmen and laity,. from the whole of Scotland, it 
comprises a most splendid assemblage of talent, in 
the display of which, it is said to be scarcely inferior 
to the two Houses of Parliament. Of this meeting 
I speak ^but from report, as it is only held in May ; 
but its constitution and arrangement sufficiently 
prove, how great an effect it must produce on general 
manners. 

These various occupations imply no less a variety, 
of amusements : and almost every thing, which in 
London feeds the appetite for pleasure so profusely, 
is here found in moderation. It cannot be pretoided, 
that public exhibitions are to be met with, so splendid 
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in their t&ct^ or so accurate in their detail ; but 
there is a desirable medium in such things, and per« 
haps, London (according to Mr. Burke's just remark 
on our theatres) is as much above that splendour^ 
which true taste would approve, as Edinburgh may 
be thought below it. Here, however, all the different 
kindsc^enteitaiftmentareoccasionallypresented— <0n<- 
certs, balls, plays, &c. &c. Thearts are cultivated with 
great success. Painting occupies a very high rank t 
and the general taste of Edinburgh, in this respect, 
may be said to be superior to Lcmdon. Among the 
artists o£ deserved eminence, with whom i was par- 
ticularly acquainted, were Mr. Raebum in portrait, 
and Messrs. Nasmyth, Williams, and Wilson, in 
landscape. The facilities of study too are 4ieie very 
great. .Mr. Nasmyth devotes much etf his time to 
the instruction of a numerous cla&s of pupils, from 
^ most respectable families ; and Mr. Graham is 
at the head of a public institution, for the national 
encouragement of painting. Music is at a lower 
ebb. Since the profusion of modern times lavishes 
such vast sums on performers, it is impossible, that 
such a country as Scotland should vie, in this arr, 
with its opulent neighbour, Edinburgh, however, 
is not without musical entertainments, or professor^ 
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of respectabUity, and it is occa«oi»lly visited by th^ 
best performers from London, both vocal and in^frit-^ 
mental* The native Scotch airs are very generally 
sung, with pathos, and simplicity. Their ad^. 
tmf^Ts SLK much indebted to Mr- G- Thomson for 
Ids valuable publication, which, preserving all the 
character of the original music, has heightened it$ 
effect by the accompanying taste of a Haydn, ^ 
Pleyd, and a Koeeluch* 

Poetry is not an art, to whose higher cultivation 
cities ar^ generally favourable. Society, and the 
faces of mm supply it, imfeed, with the nchest 
materisds of imagination and feeling ; but solitude, 
silence, and self-feeding meditation, are requisite to 
perfect its energjesi. These may be &und, poJbaps^ 
in cities; but they afe most natur^y sought 
** under the shade of melancholy boughs,** ** in 
woods where secret waters are,** where the poet 

^^ munnurs near the running brooks^ 

A music sweeter than tlieir own/^ 

To say, therefore, that the highest poetical taste suq4 
genius are rare at Edinburgh, is saying nothing* 
They are proportionably . rarer in London. But 
there is a very general relish for its beauties, a ver/ 
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genexal prosecution of its studies. Together with 
every other branch of literature, it is held in the 
most honourable estimation ; and no where are its 
successful cultivators more admired* At the present 
time, Edinbxirgh is peculiarly fortunate in her candi-i 
dates for poetical fame. The names of many of 
them are already inscribed on no perishable record : 
and others are daily rising toward the most distin- 
guished eminence. In particularizingmy own friends, 
I shall feel fully justified, when I mention the intended 
editor of the Minstrelsy op the Scottish 
Border, and the author of the Pleasures of 
Hope. 

The prevalence of general literature is by no means 
favourable to the production of extraordinary genius* 
There are doubtless individual exceptions, such as 
are those poets whom I have named i but it cannot 
be expected, that society at large should cherish the 
habits of abstract judgment, and the exercise of par« 
ticular invention, with the samie degree of success* 
In a fair estimate of the state of the arts at £din« 
burgh, I must acknowledge that the standard of 
poetical taste, even among literary men, appears to 
me to be somewhat incorrect, and incorrect from an 
over-great desire of correctness* I cannot adduce a 
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stronger instance than that of the poet Bums, who, 
Writing in his own dialect, and using the woid& 
which Were entwined into, and spontaneously poured 
forth by his feelings, produced works, which wiH 
never die« Among the many evils, whidi he derived 
from his r^idence in Edinburgh, it was not the leasts 
that he was prevailed on, by his liteiafy adviserft 
there, to disuse his native tongue, and to vitiftte his 
genuine feelings^ by weak and fiiiitless attenqrtt at 
copying the models, which they esteemed dassicBl* 
Much of the happiness of society depends on that 
general taste, whose rules are applicable to the great 
majority of instances, and only erroneous when ap* 
plied to the eccentricities of a genius so extraordifiaiy • 
This faculty is of the utmost utility ; it mixes most 
readily with the various pursuits of mankind ; and 
contributed to polish the mind, and to soften the 
manners. In this point of view, we n^st k>ok with 
the highest rtsspect on the labours of a Bhir, and of 
a Kaimes: we only do them injustice, whea wc 
expect a more important result. 

From amusements of a higher order, we may 
descend to the games of chance or dexterity, whidi 
occupy a certain portion of time, in every class of 
society. The horse-races at Leith are. usually wdl 
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hf^lijfK^t ; as the running ;s entirely on the smooth 
sapd, le)ft dry by the receding tide. The actual 
gambling, at this, and similar places of entertain- 
ment, is confined to a very few young men of fashion, 
\>y whose temporary residence Edinburgh is very 
little benefited. Some of these gentlemen, during 
my stay, distinguished themselve;s as the patrons of 
99Q^l^€x flpjusepjent^ equally elegant and humane. 
UxM^er their auspices, cock-fighting was carried oa 
with great spirit ; the pit was the daily rescut of ^ 
S^ect and judicious party : and if I am not misin* 
foirmed, ev«n gonnie females were induced to give it 
t^eir countenance and approbation. In justice to the 
n^ajority of the inhabitants, and to Scotland in general, 
I npiu5t confess, that I never knew any other instance 
of a ^diyersion so cruel and pusillanimous. As a 
contract tp this, I am happy to mention a different 
sp^ies of gaming, set qn foot by the ladies in Scot- 
land, during the sufferings of the poor, from the 
inclemency of the se^^on. T,hey directed their in^ 
^nuity to the jfprmation of various ornaments, which 
9t once afforded emulation, and exercised taste. 
The^eth^y distributed, as prizes, in a lottery^the 
tickets .of ,which were dispose^! of amon|; their* 
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friends, and theit |>roduce formed a fund for bene- 
volent distribution. Atnong the patronesses of this 
amusement, were Lady BalgOnie, tMy Ruthvefl, 
and their friends, who formed a lottery for the poor 
at Melvill, and proposed another for that meritorious 
institution, the Asylum of the Blind, in Edinburgh. 
The lower ranks of people do not appear to be 
remarkably addicted to diversions; they practise, 
however, all those which are common to them with 
the other parts of Scotland, such as the golf, curl- 
ing, &c. 

Personal appearance is aflfected by the dijjferenties 
of occupation, dress, food, air, cleinlitiess, &c. 
In the higher ranks, little difference is discernible, 
between the natives of Scotland, and those of Eng- 
land ,• but in the lowejr, the line is somewhat more 
strongly marked. I haVe already spoken of the 
women : the chief peculiarity of the nlen is in some- 
times wearing the Scotch bonnet j for the other parts 
of Highland vesture are almost Unknown here. 'Both 
sexes occasionally present picturesque and tmcom- 
mon forms, the women carrying water-stoups, or 
large bundles of linen, the men with long baskets at 
their backs. I have also remarked a few water- 
carriers, loaded with small casks, whose figures 
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fippcar very singular to ^n English -eye, in the pre- 
sent clayj though, as appears from Ben Jonson*? 
Every Man in his Humour^ they were formerly not 
unusual in Londpn, 

In the great points of food and air, Edinburgh 
appears as fortunate, as a large city can be, \ have 
heard, indeed^ from a medical man, that the sharp 
winds are often fatal to very young children ; but 
those who survive are rendered remarkably healthy, 
and the whole city is preserved from epidemic dis- 
orders. The general supply of food may be inferred 
from the remarkable circumstance, that in 1781^ 
there came into the Firth of Forth, fourteen sail of 
the line, above fifty West Indiamen, and ,500 Baltic 
traders : these vessels renwined here §everal weeks, 
were regularly furnished with the best provisions, 
^nd yet their consumption did not cause the least 
rise, even in the price of vegetables. The fish- 
market is SQ well supplied, that a turbot, which 
would fetch thirty shillings in London, has been 
known to be sold here for eightcen^pence. The 
chief food of the poor is herrings, oatmeal, and 
potatoes: wheaten bre^d, however, is very much 
Dsed. The hotels and higher eating-houses are dear ^ 
l)ut there are in the Old Town many resj)ectaM9 
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places, where the charge of a dinner is very mode- 
ifdte. Cleanliness is a matter of much importance 
to the general health arid accommodation of the city. 
In this respect there has been of late i very favour- 
able change ; but something still remains to be done 
toward the improvement of the general modes of liv- 
ing. One circumstance, which operates very mate- 
rially against it, is the division of houses into different 
flats or stories, each occupied by a separate family : 
the stairs, and other common parts of the building arc 
subject to much filthiness, and the want of neatness 
in these gives to the whole a neglected and disgiist- 
ing air. 

Peculiar customs gradually die away, as a nation 
advances in civilization and refinement i but it is not 
tmpleasant to trace the records of former occurrences 
in some of these remaining evidences. Of this kind 
is the Hugmenay^ a sort of Satumalian festival, cele- 
brating the conclusion of the old, and commencc- 
jnent of the new year. The meaning of the word 
is difficult of explanationt It is probably a cor- 
ruption of some phrase, similar in [sound, among 
the superstitions of the Romish church, such as 
<Jy/^ lii/ivri^ hoc mane^ hoc manet, &c. After midnight, 
^hen the year j$ fully cjicied, many persons (chiefly 
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good-humoured festivity, sddom domg any other 
mischief than stopping those they meet, kissing the 
women, and o&ring each other boupint^ a beverage 
composed of ale and whiskey. To refuse the cup, 
or to neglect wishing any one a happy new year, is 
reganfed as an affront. Some few families, who 
retain the Jacobite ideas, regale on this night with 
posset, in memory of the birth of the Pretender. 

From what has been already said, it may easily 
he inferred, that much diversity is displayed at Edin- 
burgh, in the general system of manners, which re« 
suits from so many complicated causes. Over all is 
spread that gravity, which characterizes Scotland, 
when compared with England, and which is parti- 
culariy visible in every thing respecting religious 
habits and opinions. The mixed effect of the law 
and df the university conduces much to the preva- 
lence of literature. Commerce adds her influence : 
and the great resort of independent families from the 
country increases the contrast. The traces of ancient 
events arc not wholly obliterated. Some circura^ 
stances mark the fwrner dignity of a royal city : 
and the connexion with France is observable in a 
few minutiae of cookery, dress, the names of places, 
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the use of peculiar words, and (as some pftetend ta 
discover) even in the accent. The introduction of 
English manners, however, is most strongly marked. 
Where nations, so intimately connected, cement their 
union by gradual assimilation, the consequences must 
be highly advantageous, on both sides ; but there 
are some persons, who carry their affectation of 
every thing English to a ridiculous excess. These 
are still less pardonable, than those who most obsti-^ 
nately adhere to the obsolete customs of their ances- 
tors. • The former, by their unsuccessful attempts, 
acquire only the awkwardness of a foreign air : the 
latter exhibit strong traces of genuine character, and 
native virtue. 

Such were the most obvious remarks, which 
occurred to me, during a residence of the winter 
months at Edinburgh. As soon as the spring began 
to appear, I became impatient to renew my excur- 
sions i and being so fortunate as to find a compa- 
nion, in Mr. Keith Milnes, I set off, to make the 
circuit of Fife and Stirlingshire. In describing this 
tract, I shall not exactly follow my first route, z 
subsequent visit having enabled me to indude 
several places, which render the circuit most perfect. 
The present section, therefore, will comprehend tt^ 
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load to Sliding, south of the Forth; the northern 
coast, from thence to Wcems Castle j and the return 
to Stirling inland. The grater part of this I saw 
to much advantage^ from the lov^Une^s of the sea« 
spni for 

T— ^^ proud-pied April, drest in all his tiimj^ 
Had put a spirit of life in every thing, 
That heavy Saturn laugbM and. leapt with him/* 

The Stirling road, crossing the river Leith ne^x 
Murr4yfield, passes along the south side of Corstojr- 
phine Hill, and through the vale bounded by the 
][^entlands, with little variety of scene. On crossing 
the Amon river, near Kirkliston, you enter West 
Lothian, or Linlithgowshire. The town of Lin- 
lithgow itself, seventeen miles from Edinburgh, 
was once a royal residence. It is now poor and old j 
but its approach is rendered strikingly picturesque, 
by the spiry sxunmits of the ancient church, and 
palace, which appear rising from plantaticMis, among 
some slight eminences. On the north of the town, 
is a lake, little seen on this road j but which adds 
i{iiK:h to the eflfect of the view froni the other side. 
In ap open space, in the middle of the town, stands 
the ']f ol]^t90th9 in front of which is a curious (omn 
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tain, decorated with figures, and supplied with 
watc^. On an adjoining reservoir I observed tho 
inscription, ** Sainte Michael is Iciiide to strangers/* 
The interior of the church and palace a£R>rds little 
worthy notice. On the left side of the street leading 
to Stirling, a few paces from the palace, is the house, 
from which the regent Murray was shot. It long 
retained its ancient form, but is now rendered less 
distinguishable, by a plain modern front. A mile 
above Linlithgow bridge the remains of Manuel 
Nunnery, built in 1146 by Malcolm IL are yet 
visible. 

On crossing the Avon, you enter Stirlingshire. 
The first object deserving notice is General Max- 
well's seat, four miles from Linlithgow ; soon after 
passing which, you obtain some good distant views 
of the Forth, the Ochils, &c. Falkirk, twenty- 
four miles from Edinburgh, is a considerable town, 
with some manufactures ; and here is hdd the annual 
Tryst^ or meeting, for the sale of small cattle, which 
are brought down, in great droves, from the High- 
lands. In the church-yard is said to be the tomb- 
stone of Sir J. Graham, the brave companion of 
Wallace, who was slain, valiantly fighting for his 
country, in the battle of Falkirk, A. D. 1298* 
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The field of battle is called to tliis day Graham*^ 
Muir ; it is situated on a lieight west, of Madistori, 
and south of Callandar wood. The Wallace stone 
is herfe pointed out as the sf)ot, where that hero stood 
alone during the content ; but it more probably marks 
the station which he occupied with his forces* Two 
ffirevious encampments of the English army under 
Edward I. are also to be traced, the one at Kirkliston, 
and the otheir at Buritow muir, a little to the east of 
Linlithgow. 

The banks of the Carron are remarkable for the 
historical events connected with them, rather than 
fot their picturesque bfeauty. Here the arts of peace 
and war have left records alike indelible. That 
mighty undertaking, the Forth and Clyde canal, 
Ibegins her6 ; and here are established those ftupen- 
dous fouttderies, named the Carron works. The pru- 
dential reserve, which is necessary in a time of war, 
renders it difficult for a stranger to gain a:dmiisi6n 
to them. Hid I staid long in this part of the country, 
the influence of some of the neighbouring gentlemen 
would probably have procured me an x>pportunity of 
contemplating the magnificent effects of light and 
shadii, which the interior displays j as it was, J 
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could only guess at them, from the lurid light, with 
which the atmosphere is illuminated, in the darkest 
nights. Around the whole country, to a considerable 
distance, it is an object of no le$s admiration than 
surprise ; shooting its dim gleam far up into the air, 
Bf\d indicating the dryness or humidity of the wea» 
ther, according as it rises in a columnar foxm^ qx 
spreads into a broad bright mass, 

In ancient times, this river received no small im« 
portance, from being the boundary of the Roman 
empire. Within a little distance from it, ran the 
wall, built by Urbicus, A. D. 140, and named after 
the Emperor Antoninus. Buchanan calls it the Wal} 
of Severus, and Bede supposes it to have been raised 
in the fifth century ^ but sqbsec^uent discoyeri^^ havp 
fully ^t^blished its date and purpose* By the countqc 
people it has long been denominated Graham's Dyke^ 
either from the tradition, that a hero, named Grim^ 
or Graham, wa§ th? first who broke throu|;h it j^ o^r 
in compliment tq Sir John, the Grah^un (abQy^ 
mentioned), whose castl^ is still shqwn, near the sourcq 
pf the Carron. Many of the Roman prasidia an4 
turres are traceable in this neighbourhood, particu- 
^ly C^tle Gary, Rough Castle, and Qamelon^ 
The latter of these was probably the winter ^uarter^ 
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of Agricola, previous to his sixth campaign ; and 
the road, called Camelon Causeway, appears to have 
been made by him, on that occasion. Not far iFrom 
hence are the noted Dum Pacis^ or hills of peace, if 
such be indeed their etymology; nor does it seem 
improbable, that the inhabitants would adopt as the 
specific denomination of the place, a term taken from 
the language of the Romans, with whom a peace is 
said to have been there concluded. 

In continuing to advance toward Stirling, every 
step is on classical ground. The tower of Airth, 
now part of the house of Airth, was one of the 
English fortresses surprised by Wallace. The Tor- 
wood was the chief resort of that celebrated patriot. 
Here he beat the English forces, under Lord Surry : 
and an aged oak, which but lately was among the 
few remaining traces of the ancient forest, bore the 
name of the Wallace tree. If tradition and poetic tes- 
timony be true, it was from hin^, that Bruce received 
the first impulse toward the deliverance of his coun« 
try. The bridge of Larbert, below Dunipace, is 
particularized as the scene of the nocturnal confer- 
ence between those illustrious characters, which 
may be said to have given birth to the memorable 
battle of Bannockbum, in 1314. A trifling stream*- 
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kt, SO caUe4 fcom the bannocks of barle^-me^ (d^ 
pants cim^itius of the aiicicirts), gave nvne to the 
glorious event, by which Scotland was deliyejned 
from the yoke of her invaders. It stretcjbed in froQt 
of ]|?ruce's army, on that day ; aod to the present 
time serves to mark the po^ution, which they occu«- 
pied- A lUtlc to the left of the road, just before yov 
reach St. Niniap's, the whole scene may be accu-- 
rately traced from historical relation ; 3ruce's army^ 
which had rendezvoused in the Torwpod> foi^ned in 
order of battle on the declivity of Nether Touchadam^ 
hairing on their right GiUies Hill, and on thejr left 
Milton Bog. The plaoe where the Scottish standard 
was displayed is saidtp be marked by the Bar e-s tone ^ 
on an eminence called Brock's Brae. The battle of 
Sauchie-bura, so fatal to James III. was fought 
nearly on the same spot as the preceding. The .mill^ 
to which the unfortunate monarch fled, and whcrp 
he was assassinated, stood near St. Ninian's* This 
village, whose name is vulgarly corrupted into St, 
Ringan's, appears tplerably populous ; and, indeed^ 
from hence to Stirling, .habitations ve very thickly 
scattered. 

Here begin the extensive and beautiful views, 
which reijder the vicinity of Stirling so deservedly 
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a sh6rt» tc^pogfaphical ilescriptkm of the country^*-*' 
The fivers Allan, T^tb, and Forth^ flow in difibxu 
ent dArections, throagh a broad open tract, bounded 
froch north to west by an amphitheatre <^ the loftiest 
moiiiltaixis. They unite their stnaams at a poiat, 
wliere the vale is narrowed by the near approach c^ 
the Odiils and the Campsejrs* la the mouth of this 
pass, tkt three small, but precipitous, and rocky 
hills, on the middle one of which StirHng is seated. 
To the east, the vale again widening, £brms that ri£h» 
clayey flat, called, in its different divisions, the Carse 
of Stirling, Falkirk, ^. j and through this, the 
united streams, assuming the name of the Forth, 
wind their mazy way to the sea. 

Stirling, or, as it was anciOTtily called, Striveling, 
must have borne a most striking resemblance to 
Eliii^u]^, before the improvements of the latter 
city. £adi was btult on the ridge of an insidated 
hill, 'sbping eastward to the plain, and teraiinatcd 
abcupdy , at the opposite end, by a castle built on the 
pnodpitfims rock. Each also was occasionally the 
aat taf government, and the residence of royalty. 
Tltt present town of Stkling retains several memo- 
vitds of its courtly inhabitants : the most remarkable 
t 
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6f which arc Argyle's Lodging, and Mar^s Work^ 
The former is now used as a private house ; the ktter 
remains as a ruin, terminating the view of the Broad 
Street* It was begun to be built by Erskine, Earl of 
Mar, and Regent of Scotland, in 1570 ; that date, 
with h 6. and the royal arms of Scotland, being 
placed over the middle of the gateway. We must 
conclude that the architect was but little versed in 
poetry, from the rude rhymes still visible, below the 
Erskinearms, on each buttress. On the rights is 
the following distich, 

I pray al Ivikarb on this Iv^ng, 
With gentil e to gif thair ju^g. 

And on the left. 

The moir I stand on oppin hitht^ 
My favltis moir subject ar to sitht. 

These buildingsr are stationed as supporters to the 
church and the royal castle. You enter the latter by 
an outer gate, and after passing through a work» 
erected in the reign of Queen Anne, reach the ori- 
ginal entranced This was formerly adorned with 
four circular towers, having conical tops, as appears 
from its representation in old paintings. At present 
only two of the four remain, with traces of the 
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bthers. The tops art all destroyed, and the height 
of the remaining towers is gi«atly ristduced. Within 
this second gate are two courts, containing James V.*$ 
Jpalace, the Parliament-house, the Chapel, &c. The 
military purposes, to which the Ixiilding is now 
applied, have caused a lamentable violation of taste, in 
the destruction of the Gothic ornaments. Such 
changes as were abscdutdy necessary to the accoarw 
modation of the soldiery should not, perhaps^ be 
regretted j but the architectural regularity of a bar- 
rack is not of sufficient consequence to justify what 
has been done here. The forms of windows and 
doors have been unnecessarily changed, battlements 
and pinnacles removed, and, in pursuance of a general 
smoothing system, every projection has been care- 
fully scraped off, and every hollpw, niche, &c. as 
carefully filled up. Still the marks. of these altera- 
tions must remain, and look like ** the holes where 
eyes should be, which pitifully disaster the cheeks." 
In the interior the same desolation prevails. The 
hall of the Parliament, which was 1 20 feet long, 
and suitably ornamented, is now stripped to the 
bare walk. The chape! is converted into a receptacle 
for military stores ; and among its neglected and 
broken relics, I remarked the models ^ the four chi^f 
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fortresses in Scotland, and the singular boat, which 
was exhibited by James VI. at the baptism of his son 
Prince Henry. 

From the flag-stafF at the second gate, is one of 
the grandest panorama views, that any country can 
exhibit. Its features may be imagined, from the 
topographical description above given, to be of the 
noblestJ^ind. It only remains to particularize a few 
of the objects. These form two great divisions ; the 
western view, consisting wholly of Highland sce- 
nery, and the eastern, looking down the links of 
Forth* The former is included between the western 
shoulder of the Ochills, on the north, and Touch 
Moor, on the south. The horizon, bounded by the 
Grampians, from twenty to thirty miles distant, 
presents, gtmong others, the remarkable summits of 
Ben-y-Chonzie, Ben Vourlich, Stuic-a-Chroin, Stob- 
benyon, Ben Ledi, Ben Venue, and Ben Lomond. 
From their bases, stretch a number of smaller emi- 
nences, overspread with wood, intersected by the 
course of stream?, and enriched with many seats, 
hamlets, and villages. The most distinguishable 
> are Airthrey, Kippinross, Keir, Blair Drummond, 
Cxaig Forth, Gartmore, &c. The eastern view 
exhibits no less beauty than the western; but in a 
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style so exceedingly difFerent, that each enhances, by;^ 
contrast the value of the other. The vale, though' 
narrowed, has still considerable breadth, and extends^ 
as far as the eye can reach ; so that in a clear 4ay- 
the castle of Edinburgh itself may easily be seen.. 
The intervening space, bounded by hills of moderate 
height, is woody, cultivated, and populous. The 
towns of Alloa, Clackmannan, and Falkirk, are 
particularly conspicuous; but the most, striking, 
object is the river, whose intricate meanders convert 
a straight line of six miles, into a winding course of 
twenty. Among the other points observable in this 
view, may be noticed the Abbey Craig, the hill of 
Dummyat, Castle Campbell, the Bishop Hill, the 
Saline Hills, Shaw Park, Cambuskenneth Abbey, 
Dunmore Park, the Tor wood, the village of St. 
Ninian's, the top of Tintoch, in Lanerkshire, and 
the hills of Cockshot and Gillies. 

In criticising scenes of this sort, we should be 
particularly on our guard against that narrowness of 
system, which is so fatal to the natural impulses of 
admiration. Is it to such a cause, or^o a want of 
favourable opportunity for seeing these enchanting 
prospects, that we must attribute Mr. Gilpin*s frigid 
praise of them ? The whole of the western view he 
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passes over as ** barren and uninteresting;** but 
allows the eastern to be ** grand and amusing." To 
an untaught person, grandeur would rather appear to 
be the characteristic of the former, and beauty of 
the latter : and I know not whether the grand be 
hot here stronger in degree, than the beautiful. In 
what pkrt of Britain, can be found so vast and open 
a circuit, bounded by mountains so lofty and varied ? 
What sublimity is impressed on the mind, while 
contemplating this wide extent, under the various 
effects of storm and sunshine ; when the vapours of 
the morning retire slowly up the glens, or when the 
approach of evening tinges their skirts with gold I 
Again, on the eastern side, Mr. Gilpin complains 
of that confusion of land and water, which is 
only unfit for the pencil, because the pencil is 
unable to convey its rich and brilliant effect. To 
make painting the standard of those pleasures which 
landscape can afFord, is, however, to set Art above 
Nature, the handmaid above her mistress. Much 
as has been done by human operation, and greatly 
as we nnist reverence ingenious artists, and acute 
observers, we should never forget, that Nature her. 
self is the ultimate source of study; and that what 
she indelibly impresses on all minds must in taste be 
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^s accurate, as in morals it is virtuous • From th^ 
variety and contrast of different objects, presented hy^ 
the whole of this panorama, no one woulcj wish its 
view to be interrupted in reality. The artificial limi^f 
of a picture require a narrower scope; and a jud^* 
cious eye may easily select portions capsj^e of forag- 
ing most admirable sketches. The one, w^iclj 
appeared to me to convey the niost characteristic ide^ 
of the situation of the castle, was taken from a rock 
near the ground formerly appropriated to tourna- 
ments ; sui4 included the castle, seated on its lofty 
rock, the insulated ^ill of jCraig Fqrth, in the plain 
below, the varied country beyond, and some of the 
loftiest mountains in the distance. 

The Abbey Craig, which cannot but attract 
observation, from its singularity, }s further remark- 
able for the splendid victory obtained by Wallace, 
in 1297, ^^^ ^^^ English forces commanded by 
Hugh Cressingharp, and John Efirl of Surry. About 
a mile above the present bridge of Stirling, was a 
wooden bridge, by cutting down which, Wallace 
effected his success. Of this stratagem, Blind Harry 
has formed an interesting episode, combined with 
many strange improbabilities. 

I cannot cc»jiclude the mention of this, town, 
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without expressing the great obligations I have to 
the Rev. Mr. Somerville, from whom, on the three 
different times that I was here, I received the most 
friendly attentions, and the most accurate informa- 
tion* One of my visits having been paid during 
the sitting of the Circuit Court, I had an opportunity 
of observing the proceedings of that tribunal ; and I 
experienced from Lord Cullen, who presided, that 
politeness and condescension for which my acknow- 
ledgments are justly due. 

Crossing a ferry at the lower part of the town, I 
walked to view the remains of Cambuskenneth 
Abbey, of which there is little more than a square 
tower now standing. It was anciently one of the 
richest foundations in Scotland, being endowed by 
David I. in 1147, and probably named from King 
Kenneth II. who in the ninth century defeated the 
Picts here. As the tide flows up to Stirling bridge, 
Mr. Gilpin has styled the Forth, ** a sedgy, impure 
stream/' — It deserves those appellations at low water; 
but at its height, it has an air of inconceivable exube- 
rance, seeming, like another Nile, to carry fertility 
from side to side of the plain. The road by Tilly- 
body to Alloa, lying near the river, is too flat to 
afford much striking scenery. The town of AUoa 
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itself is small, but apparently flourishing, its port 
being frequented by shipping of 500 tons burthen ; 
for the river here swells to a sea-like breadth. 

Close to the town, stands Alloa Tower, the seat of 
-*r^~- Erskinc, Esq. of Marr. The two days, which 
I passed with this gentleman, were full of entertain- 
ment. He was no less desirous, than he was 
capable, of directing my attention to the objects of 
importance in his neighbourhood ; and his own resi- 
denceafForded matter for much interesting observation. 
The building was of high antiquity. The square . 
tower from which it took its denomination, was 
known to have been standing in the early part of the 
fourteenth, and probably was erected in the thirteenth 
century. To this, modern additions had fron> time 
to time been made, rendering it at once extensive and 
convenient. It was with real regret, that I some 
months afterwards heard of the unfortunate accident, 
by which the whole of this pile, except the tower, 
was burnt to the ground, with many of its most 
valuable curiosities. Among them, we have to lament, 
as a public loss, the destruction of a picture of 
Qiieen Mary, which, both from its style and history, 
bpre the most indubitable marks of authenticity. It 
was presented to the Earl of Marr by a religious 
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house in Antwerp, to which it had been left by a 
lady of rank, dne of the personal attendants of Mary» 
who, after the death of her royal mistress, retired to 
end her day a in Flanders • The painter was no mran 
artist; and the piece, though hard, was highly 
finished. The features were probably drawn with 
accuracy; but what little character they possessed was 
unpleasant, and might better have suited the cold and 
artful Elizabeth, than the tender, animated Mary. 
It appeared, howey^r, to have been painted, at an 
zgc^ when she had been long written ** in sour 
misfortune's book;** and had, perhaps, lost that 
warmth of ffcding, which was at pnce the teme of 
httr happiftesi, and the charm of her manners. A 
very good nhiniature copy of this portrait was made 
by Mr. Bogle, of Edinbuigh ; but I have not learnt 
whether it escaped the flames. I am equally uncer- 
tain respecting the fate qf sbme other relics of that 
age, the rich ewer, the cradle, and the arm-chair, 
used by the Countess of Marr, during her attend* 
ance on the infant James. It was a fortunate cir^ 
cumstance, that Mr. Erslcine's papers wpre preserved, 
especially those containing his long and elaborate 
agricultural researches. He has dedicated much 
time to this important pursuit; and his influence 
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ind example have contributed toward its advance* 
ment, throughout the surrounding country. One of 
the most important results has been the institution 
of annual ploughing-matches, at which from 50 to 
100 ploughs generally assist. Since their establish- 
ment, the dexterity of the ploughmen has been evi- 
dently increased : a spirit of honest emulation has 
been excited among them: the honorary medals 
given as prizes are carefully preserved ; and though 
the)r are of considerable intrinsic value, no instance 
of their being sold, by those who gained them, has 
ever occurred. 

On riding out with Mr. Erskine, I was much 
pleased to observe the rriarks of general improvement, 
over the whole face of the country. Within the last 
thirty years, it is calculated, that the small county 
of Clackmannan has expended above 150,000/. in 
building alone. During twenty years of that period, 
the estate of Alloa has been in a progressive state of 
3melioration. The farm is arranged on the best 
principles ; and the farm-house, which is so situated 
as to overlook the whole, is at the same time so built 
as to ornament the prospect. New and extensive 
plantations have been made, and the former woods 
rendered more valuable by under-draining them, 
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upon the most approved principles. The coal- works 
belonging to Mr. Erskine, are the most extensive on 
this side of the Firth. They are also the most west- 
erly. Coal is generally found below freestone, here, 
with some iron. A vein of this freestone has been 
traced across the Firth j and on this \eit\ A^oa is 
built. 

Two miles from Alloa, is Clackmannan, a mise- 
rable village, which, however, assumes the dignity 
of a county town. It is seated on a hill, whose 
summit is crowned by the tower of Clackmannan, 
once the seat of the chief of the Bruces. This vene- 
rable pile, which is going fast to decay, forms, 
from its situation, a picturesque object, and com- 
mands a view no less admirable. From the top of 
the castle, to which I climbed with difficulty, the 
prospect appears most extensive ; but it forms a more 
pleasing picture, from an adjoining row of trees, on 
the declivity called King's Seat Hill. Here, a short 
time ago, lived the old Lady of Clackmannan, no 
less remarkable for her wit and good humour, than for 
her oeconomy, and her Jacobitism. On a very slender 
income, she maintained much of the state, and all 
the respectability of her ancestors. She preserved 
the sword of King Robert Bruce, with which sh? 
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assumed - the ''right of conferring knighthood ; but 
when asked, whether she was of that monarches 
family, she answered with much dignity, ** King 
Robert was of my family." 

The country, as you advance, affords little of the 
picturesque, except where, looking back, you obtain 
distant views of the neighbourhood of Stirling. Like 
most coal countries, its soil is bare and sandy; and 
even the shores of the Firth, being flat, possess little 
beauty. Passing the ruins of TuUiallan, and the 
village of Kincardine, you reach Culross, once the 
seat of a considerable ecclesiastical establishment. 
The remains of the monastery, still adjoining to 
the church, are worth notice; the vaulted refectory 
is entire, and the arches appear mostly pointed, 
though the west door of the church is Saxon. This 
church is said to have been built by Malcolm Mac 
Duff, Thane, of Fife, This mighty family had 
extended their power very widely over the district 
called Fife, or, in thePictish language (which appears 
to have, agreed with the Gaelic), Ross, i. e. the 
peninsula. The most westerly of Mac DiifF's castles 
was at this place, whose name (Culross) signifies 
the back of the peninsula. No remains of this edi- 
ficc now exist; but here is a more modem, yet 
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deserted seat, belonging to Lord Dundona^, which 
(Qcnmands a pleasant view of the Firth. 

The coast assumes a pleasing appearance, as yo^ 
advance to Torrybum, a small town, named from 
the brook and estate of Jorry. From henqe, taking 
the inland road toward Dunferniline, I reached l^ea- 
vil, a seat belonging to Dr. Robertson Barclay^ but 
the present residence of Captain Robertson. Oq njy 
different visits to this place (for I visited it twjce), 
I passed many days, whose remembrance will npt 
easily be obliterated fjrom my mind j but I will not 
attempt to express my personal sentiments of esteem, 
nor my personal feelings of obligation. Suffice |t 
to say, that, after experiencing every politeness beijeatli^ 
this hospitable roof, I made several agreeable excur* 
sions in the neighbourhood. I^vil itself has m^c^ 
the air of an English place. The house is small, 
but comfortable, and is seated in a flat lawn, sprin- 
|ded with fine trees, through whose branches ajre 
fi^f^, at the distance of two miles, the su^niits of 
PunfermJine. Close to it is Pitftrren, the seat of 
ibfi »fici^ family of Halket, who have possessed 
it for some centuries. There is said to have j^een ^ 
charter in 1437 between the Abbot of DwnfermlijOie 
and Pavid Hsllset, ♦* d? peiambulatione t^rr«:w» de 
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Pctfarane.'* Two miks from this, toward the Firth, 
is Broomhall, the seat of the Earl of Elgin, who ii 
building an elegant modern mansion, which, when 
cotnpfete, will iadd much to the beauty of the scene. 
The grounds lie mostly on the top of a steep decli- 
vity, commanding a {)Ieasing prospect of the Fkth, 
with the villages of Limekilns and Rosyfhc below^ 
and on the opposite sidfe a striking view of Hopeton 
House. Rosythe Cfistle, iidw in ruins, was anci- 
ently a scat of Ihe Stuai*ts ^ Durisdeer, descended 
jfrom James, uncle of King Robert II . 

Tracing the coast eastward, we find it scooped and 
indented into numerous bays and promontories* The 
first and most remarkable projection is that of Queens* 
ferry, which^ as well as the adjoining bay of St. 
Margaret, takes its name from Margaret, Queen of 
Malcolm III. On each side of the passage is a small 
town, or rather village, built in conse<][uence of the 
ferry ; that on the north is seated on a peninsula of 
lofty basaltic rocks, which, contrary to their usual 
tendency, front the east. Here was formerly a chapel 
endowed by King Robert I. and served by the monks 
of Dunfermline. In this part of. the Firth are scat- 
tered several islands which contribute much to beau- 
tify the scene. Inch Garvey, half way across, is a 
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bare rock, surmounted by a fortress of no very appa-' 
rent utility, as its garrison consists only of two inva- 
lids. This ancient building is not Unpicturesque in 
form i but its effect is spoiled by a glaring coat of 
njBW whitewash. 

Inverkeithing, in the bay to the east of this penin-. 
sula, is a royal burgh, and, as we tnay suppose, anci- 
ently of some importance, since it was the residence 
of King David I. : its present appearance, however, 
is but mean« Dun-y-birsal, the seat of the Earl of 
Murray, forms the further point of this bay. The 
house, which was formerly a residence of the Abbot 
of Inch Colm, has since been greatly enlarged ; and 
the park stretches down to the edge of the Firth, of 
which it commands many beautiful views. The 
high road is not within sight of this place ; but lead- 
ing over an eminence within land, passes by Fordell, 
the seat of Sir R. Henderson ; in a field near which 
is a Standing Stone ^ resembling one of those monu- 
ments usually called Danish. The church of Dal- 
gety, which was anciently dependant on the abbey 
of Inch Colm, is situated nearer the sea ; and adjoin- 
ing to it are the remains of a seat, of the same name, 
which was the favourite residence of the Chancellor 
Seaton, created Earl of Dunfermline, in 1605. The 
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inland views, in this part of the country, are greatly 
in want of wood, which, as it is only to be found in 
a few parks, and pleasure-grounds, is much prized 
by the inhabitants* Hence the Earl of Murray's 
improvements at Dun-y-birsal, though dictated by 
real taste, were little admired ; as liis Lordship was 
under the necessity of 'Cutting down several trees, to 
open the different prospects. Within a mile of the 
shore, lies the islahd of Inch Colm, apparently 
divided ihto two parts ; on the intermediate neck o£ 
land stands the abbey, founded by King Alexander I. 
A. D. 1123, ^^^ dedicated to St. Colm or Colum- 
bus. The building is still very entire ; and a monu- 
ment on the island is said to have been erected in 
memory of the Danes, under Knute, brother of 
Sueno, who were vanquished at Kinghorn, by 
Bancho, Thane of Lochaber. 

The village of Aberdour, built on the small stream 
Dour, gives name to the seat of the Earl of Morton. 
The grounds around this' are beautiful, and in no 
small degree enriched by the ruins of the former 
castle, which stood in a much better situation, than 
the present. It formerly belonged to the Wiponts, 
a very ancient Fifeshire family : in 1 1 26 it came to 
the Mortimers ; and from them to the Douglases, 
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<fe$cendjmts of Willkm, Lord of Nithisdaile. As 
you advance, the town of Bruntisland presets itself 
on a peninsula, with a neat harbour, crowded with 
shipping* This town, which was formerly called 
Wester Kinghora, was disjoined from tl^ barony 
of Kinghom by King James VI. and erected into a 
royal burgh. Its castle, built by Durie, of Durie, 
is still i^emaining. It was to the east of this place, 
that King Alexander III. was thrown over a rock in 
hunting! and by his death occasioned those civil 
commotions^ which so long disturbed the peace of 
Scotland. Kinghom is the next of those towns 
which are so plentifully scattered along this coast. 
It was made a royal burgh by David L and retains 
some traces of it« antiquity in the remains of St. 
Leonard's tower, and of a royal castle. It is, how- 
ever, rendered more interesting to the lover of nature 
by the beautiful view, which it commands, of Leith 
Roads ; by some strikingly picturesque mills within 
the town ; and above all, by the basaltic causeway, 
formed of truncated columns, more perfect than any 
which I have seen, except those at Staffa. 

The road now taking a northerly direction, leads 
by the ruins of Seafield Tower, an ancient §eat of 
the Moutrays, to Kirkcaldie, a port and royal burgh. 
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whtchy with its suburbs, called the Linktown and 
the Pans, forms an extent of buildings, two miles in 
length. Some etymologists derive the name of this 
town from the Culdees, or Cule Dia^ servants of 
God, the first teachers of Christianity. At its 
eastern extremity is the ruinous castle of Ravens- 
eraig, anciently called Ravensheuch, and noted as 
** the Lord Sinclair's speciall residence.** Dysart is 
also a port, and royal burgh % a little beyond which, 
is a picturesque ruin, of no great magnitude; but 
iremarkable for its singular situation, under a beetling 
cli£F. It appears to have been a religious house^ 

^ built on the very brink of the sea, and only pro« 
tected from the waves by a wall, flanked with two 
circular towers. The villages of Easter and Wester 
Wemyss, which succeed, both possess harbours. 
They seem to have been originally dependant on 

. the castle of Wemyss, which lies between them, 
belonging to General Wemyss. The castle itself 
has an ancient appearance, though some parts of it 
are modem ; and the whole mass bears a striking 
character of dignity, not a little enhanced by its 
situation, pn the verge of the sea, and commanding 
a fine view of the opening of the Firth. The 
adjoining rocks abound with caves, which are in 
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apporance lather singular, than pktare^qiie ; llwt 

they are most remarkable, as having given name to 

the noble family of Wemyss'*, and as fumisiiuig 

' an additional proof of the early prevalence of- eke 

- Gaelic language in the Lowlands. 

This was the farthest pdnt of ray excursi<Hi 3ibmg 

- the coast : after which, directing my course north- . 
• ward, -I revisited Balgonie Castle, -ajid once more 

t experi^Ked the hospitality and politeness "Of its nOUe 
inhabitants. This castle, which is built cm the 
southern bank of the Leven river, gives a title to 

t the eldest son of the Earl of Leven and ^ Mdvill. 

-It was anciently- a possessi<m of the SibbaWs, one 
of whcrni. Sir John Sibl^d, of Bdgcmie, appears 

-as witness to a charter^granted by Robert Duke of 
Albany, in iao6. In the Kign of Charles I. it 

'was purchased by Gencml Leslie, afterward created 

.Earl of Leven, who, as well as some o{ his descend- 
ants, embellished and augmented it. The most 
ancient part is a square tower, similar to, and pro- 

•^bably coeval with those of Calder, -Kilravock, &c. 

: OT with that of Loch Leven, which must have been 

' buijt in *he twelfth or^ thirteenth century. The mofe 

-rcccnttapartmenfe foriti the north and east sides of a 
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4a%e square icourt, 'the offices 'the south, ^and a wsdl 
mkli a simpk old ^^ateway the west. On the outside 
4E4>p0ar tnoes of ^ibss.: and in hoot of nhe gate is k 
^fffemtf ^on <^rch stands the Jug tret^ formerly the 
-jflace ^f ^unishmeoit for perscms sentenced 1^ tfab 
^Baronial Court. The course of the Leven is hittt 
eerpcAtme; its .stream is small, bat full; and ita 
ixtnks, through ^hiqh Lord Salgonie has led some 
pleasing walks, are steep and woody« The castle^ 
overhanging -the river, is seen to the greatest advan-^ 
tage from the opposite side^ particularly new a pictu« 
tesque old wooden bridge, where Lady Balgonie pro* 
poses to •erect a simple turf-house, on a wild littlfe 
island, wdl adapted to ^uch an ornament. Prom 
Ais spot Mr. Nattes has, with great judgment, 
diosen a sketch, with which he proposes to enrich 
his Scotia Dspicta, a collection of the charac* 
teristic sosnery of Scotland. 

In the neighbourhood of Balgonie, it may be 
worth while to notice Balfour, Kennoway, and Leslie 
House. Balfour, which is situated near the water 
of Orr (originally four^ i. e. cold), gave tifmit to 
the family of the BaHburs, so early as the reign of 
King Duncan. The village of Kennoway, i. t. 
Kennedi'^ way , also derives its name from high antii. 
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jjuity; and hear it is a fortified hill, called the 
Maiden's Castle, supposed to have belonged to the 
Mac Duffs, Thanes of Fife. Leslie House is of 
nlore modern date. It was originally built by John 
Leslie, Duke of Rothes, who, on account of his suf- 
ferings in the civil wars, was, on the Restoration^ 
made Greit Chancellor of Scotland. At his death, 
in 1 68 1, the dukedom became extinct, but the earl* 
flom descended to his heirs « 

. After quitting the banks of the Leven, the country 
appears mostly bare and uninteresting, nor does it 
greatly improve, when, crossing the shoulder of the 
West Lomond, you descend into the How (or hollow) 
of Fife,, an extensive plain, very little varied, either 
by wood or cultivation. Accompanied by my friend' 
Mr. Milnes, I traversed a barren part of this tract, 
passing through the, village of Kettle, and in sight 
of the old tower of Scotstarvet, to the fir plantations 
which surround Melvill, the seat of the Earl of 
Lrcven and Melvill, many years the .King's commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly. This venerable 
nobleman received us with the most cordial kindness; 
introduced us to the pleasing society of his family ; 
,and exhibited to us not only the local curiosities of 
his seat, but some still more curious records of anti- 
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manuscript of the Solemn League and Covenant^ with 
the autographs of the leading nobility and gentry, 
who bound themselves to its support. Among the 
earlier papers, were a charter from William the 
Li(m, in 1 1 63; a papal dispensation, in 1445; a 
very ancient and simple marriage contract, about six 
inches square ; and a book of the expences of King 
James VI. 

Melvill House was built, in the year 1700, by 
George Earl of Melvill, who was successively 
secretary of state, high commissioner to Parliament, 
and lord privy seal. It has in its exterior the cha- 
racteristics of a period, when grandeur was supposed 
to be dependant on regularity, and when the Grecian 
architecture, though powerful enough to supplant 
the Gothic, yet appeared somewhat exotic to the 
soil of Scotland. Hence, together with considerable 
magnificence, there is much formality in the house, 
in the gardens, and in the long vista, which seems 
bounded only by the Eastern Lomond. The pro- 
spect from the leads, though presenting an interest- 
ing map of the How of Fife, with the towns of 
Falkland and Cupar, sufficiently shows the impos- 
sibility of ever giving any picjuresque effect to tha 
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building itself. In this respect,; the old! dastlcr ofr 
Moneymcalj belonging tothis e^tate^ appears tohwser 
been much better situated, on the acclivity of a hiU^. 
about half a. mile north-west d[ Md villi It6> oril^ 
remain is Beaton's Tower, named from thecafdinaU. 
to whomitfbelpnged, previously to th^ Rofoimatton* 
Mtlvill poss<^se$: a. good collection of family pQf«^ 
traits, among which one ii somewhat siirfprised- to 
see that of I^ord Dundee, a character diflR?ringrso^ 
nwchio- politics from all the^ branches ofi ttiisrnoBle 
bwise. 

It was miittOT- oi\ regret to ihe,. thatrmyt timo dide 
not sdlow; of: ai visit to the university .trf Sti^Androwfsi* 
which lies- fifteen miles 1 east' of* this place, byi-thct 
C upar road • The situation of its^ picturesque xuiris^ . 
oa a bleak eminence, overlooking' the s«; mustt 
doubtless give it mvcb^ characteristic dEkcti Eorai 
knowledge of its antiquities^ I am indeUficd* tOvthe 
Relijuid^i Dhi Andre^^ a, book: wdth.w»hiofa'Loi:dt 
Leven obligingly presented me. 

Oa quitting Melvill, I directed my^ coorsc west*, 
wardi through the village of CoUessie, andntherstnalL 
towns of A'ucHtermuchty and StratHmiglo; fromi 
which, crossing the shoulder of the West; HoqaiQiid^ 
I descended uppn ;the plain of Kinross; Tfiis oountjr. 
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n but small in extent* It was divided in the fifteenth, 
ctetury from Fife, which ^ anciently comprehended 
it,. as^<^las Clackmannan, Monteith, and Stiathf 
Sahie» The expanse of Loch Leven soon ^pjpi^urs 
at the foot of Benairty and the Bishop I^ilL As you, 
advance, the town of Kinross comes in sight, with* 
its spire ; and finally the castle, in which the unfor* 
tunate Mary was confined, is seen, on an island, about 
hdf a mile from the nearest shore. The ground around< 
is mostly flat, and not very well wooded j nor is the 
lake veiy. large, being only eleven miles in. circumfe« 
lence; but its form, stretching into bays and promon* 
tolries— the islands scattered about in it— the over« 
hanging hiU$--Hgid the distant XDchill mountains — all 
together give it much picturesque efiect; In approach* 
itg the town, you pass the ruins of Hurley, renclered 
more gloomy by the story of a murder perpetrated. 
I^ its fomier possessor. Lord Burley, 

Loch Leven Castle is said to be of high antiquity^ 
We cannot easily believe the account, which refers, 
it to the time of Congal, a Fictish kingj but we* 
know, that in 1335 it was besieged by Sir John Stir- 
lii^, fm the English, and bravely defended by Sir 
Allan WypOQt^ for the Scottish king. Those more 
rK;ent, but not less celebntted events, t^e imprison^ 
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mcnt and escape of Queen Mary, which to the eye 
of taste give this spot a double value ^ are too wdl ^ 
known to need repetition. Kinross House, the seat 

of Graham, Esq. is prettily situated on the 

point nearest the Castle Island. It was built by Sir 
W. Bruce, and is a good specimen of architectural 
skill i but it affords no high idea of his taste for the 
picturesque, since it makes little advantage of the 
two noble prospects, in opposite directions; the 
eastern, including the castle, the lake, and the 
Lomond§j and the western, looking toward the 
Ochills. 

After passing the night at Kinross, which, though' 
a county town, has little to attract notice, we took 
the Dollar road. The plain through which it lead^, 
affords little variety, except in the views backward 
to the town and lake, which appear very advan- 
tageously from many points, particularly from the 
bridge over the South Queich. On ascending from 
this plain, we passed, on the left, the Castle of TuL- 
libole, rendered interesting to me by being the* 
ancient seat of a family, whom I have so much 
reason to esteem and to respect. Its possessor, . Sir 
H. MoncriefF Wellwood, does not, indeed, . reside 
here, nor would its present ruinous state allpw ofi 
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its being inhabited ; yet enough reniains to show 
its former consequence, and to admit of no very 
difficult renovation. About ,a mile further is ^ 
small village, called the Crook of Devon, from a 
bend, in the Devon, or Dovan water, on which it is 
situated, Here we obtained a poor breakfast, and 
then walked to see the striking scenery on the river* 
The Devon, after having meandered, in an open 
course, for a considerable way, suddenly loses itself 
in a deep ravine, formed by wild rocky banks, among 
which it is long hidden, or, if appearing, is only- 
seen to toil and struggle, in the dark recesses, far 
below. One of these places^ where the water, beaten 
violently from side to side, makes an incessant noise, 
like the thumping of a mill, is' from that circumstance 
called the Devil's Mill. A little below this is the 
Rumbling Bridge, also named froin the noise of the 
waters ; but still more remarkable for the appearance 
of the tremendous chasm, across which it is thrown* 
The rocks, which shoot up to the height of eighty- 
si^ feet from the water, meeting almost together at 
top, need only a single arch to connect them, 
yie^ived frpjn below, the seemingly self-suspended 
bridge, the huge and massy rocks, interspersed with 
AYPod, aixd the water glimmering at the bottom of ^ 
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th^ chafim^ form a singular andl striking pictiire;. 
About ar lAile below diis is the Cauldroa Linn, ii 
oasoode, (x rather succession of cascades^ fbmied^ 
among: the rocks; which bein^. wora intb round^^ 
aaddr<>a^Uke caviHos,. have suggested; ai name hy:m3i 
means ina^pli(&bk« In this: laist scene^ I wasi some«^ 
what disi^pointed. It is: cfirtaaiiljr wolth: visiting';i 
but it seems not to desesver the very; gieat* praise 
usually lavished on it. ^milar excavations I have) 
seen.; few; indeed,. superior in themiselves; but ma»iyr' 
inithe accoo^anying. scentryr, to^ Which^ as^ h have 
before dbservedv viraterfaUs of evtryt hind owe the: 
chief part of their effect. 

Regaining the public road, we reached^ the- village' 
of IMlar, exactlyr half way between* Stirling aittil 
Kihross^. Here, frdm the window of a. sit^ itiii»^ 
he^ by: J, Drysdale, ife the view oi Castle Caii^ 
bdU which was sketched/ by Mr; I*6nimttt.. The' 
forme of this? ruin isr grand; and j^ctutesque; and itfr- 
situation, though ill^ axki»ed for modern mdcfes of 
dbfenott, is: strikingly bold; It is seated cfn an almosr 
porj^ndicular mound, formed jfiirtly by Nature, aftd- 
partly by art^ within an openings of the Oehillfe,i 
which'Surround, andovertc^ it. The solemn horr^i*^ 
of the sceilei, ocawicwed, it is said ^ the irtpo&itiofl of 
I 
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their correspondent Gaelic terms* The name of the 
castle was Gloom, and those of the two hrooks, which 
encircle it. Care and Sorrow* The noble family of 
Argyle, however, have possessed it since 1493, and 
have conseqacndy givenat their ownnamew^ Having 
been burnt in the civil wars by Montrose, it has evar 
since remained in the deserted state in which it is at 
pr69ent. Promhence^ ta Stirling, by the Hill^fooet 
f6ad| isr one contimied snocession of delightful liund* 
s€^es, which grow in beauty, as yaou adrasm towani 
that richai^ picturesque country; These twdve. 
miles Mu Gilpin most' utijustly' characteriaes ar 
** a tract of country afibrdingrlittloatnusement/' Inl 
cand<mr to him, we must suppose, that, traivdling 
eastward, he never once turned his view back towards 
the scmcB he had leftj or tl»t,.i£he didi the weather/ 
poiceakdtfaemifrofqf his sights 
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SECTION XVIL 
VICINITY OP THE TWEED, 

In the course of this section I mean to describe 
chiefly the country in the vicinity of the Tweed, to 
which I made an excursion from Edinbtirght with 
Mr. Walter Scott J but it may not be amis3^ previ- 
ously to notice that par : of the eastern road by which 
I entered Scotland on my second tour* 

The town of Berwick is scarcely less singular in its 
s^pearance, than in its political constitution. In Britain 
we ape happily unaccustomed to see our towns wallecf 
and fortified, or to observe, as we do here, a long 
bridge, divided by a gate in its centre, implying a 
divided jurisdictipn. The dreary look of the sur- 
rounding country adds little to the appearance of 
the town. Even the fine river Tweed loses much 
of its beauty j and, in shorty this entrance is 
calculated to impress a stranger with a very poor 
idea of Scotland. Nor does the landscape mucH 
^nproye, after parsing Berwick bounds, white th^ 
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road continues along a bare country, in sight of the 
sea. The small village of Eyton, on the river Eye, 
is succeeded by the Press Inn, on Coldingham 
MooTi after which, nothing remarkable occurs, until 
you reach the Peas Bridge. This beautiful pile is 
thrown over one of those rocky brooks, which here 
diversify the country by singular deep and woody 
ravines. It was constructed for the advantage of a 
level in the road j but has also been managed with 
a due regard to picturesque eflect. In order to see it 
to advantage, it is necessary to clamber down the 
declivity, and look upward, a height of 1 20 feet, 
to the light iron rail, which borders the bridge* 
The name Feas^ is supposed to be a corruption of 
peaths^ I. e. paths ; in allusion either to the natural, 
ravine above described, or to the military passes so 
frequent in this part of the country. The high 
grounds, which divide the county of Berwick from 
that of Haddington, or East Lothian, begin here, 
and run inland thirty or forty miles, to Soutra Hill. 
They are called Lammer Muir, either from the 
French !a mcr, as looking to the sea ; or from the 
/amh fed on them 1 or possibly from the Scotch word 
lammer^ amber. Dunglas Castle, the seat of Sir 
James Hall, Baronet, is surrounded by scenery very 
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similar to that of ^Peas ^^c^e^ and ^^Fen -Mcdlitig 
it, by the wild rocky caverns nenrthe sea. 

Descending now to^the shore, theiroad ftms dong 
it a considcratble way : and ticre the objects, i^^liich 
iniihe early part of my tour, 1 ^ontemjflated from the 
«ea, appear toiio less advantage, in the 4and prospect, 
such as Trapratn and Norffh Berwick Laws, Dun- 
4)ar Cas^, the %ss, &c. Here too we pass 

^^ Potlbar fields .wiOi blood of Scots Qxihm'4*'' 

which added so much to the military reputation df 
Cromwell, by the famous defeat of Leslie, in 1650. 
The latter (contrary , it is said, to his own judg- 
ment) descended from an advantageous position, on 
Downhill, to the low grounds, near the Brock's (^ 
Badger's) Bum, which gives name to Broxmouth, 
a seat of his Grace the Duke of Roxburgh. And 
iiere CromwelFs Mount, a tumulus probably raised 
over the s^lain, is sfrM to be seen. Dunbar is a place 
of ancient celebrity. It is first mentioned as being 
given by Malcolm Canmore, to Gospatrick, Earl of 
Northumberland, whose family afterward took frcwn 
it their surname* The castle, whose ruins are now 
seated on a rock, overhanging the sea, was ever 
esteemed one of the most important fortresses in tfa^ 
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Mttothjoi Spodaod z .and i3^delUl{I^1mted lin.some olfl 
teoords, :£ad .Batrick'^ Strong JUouse. in 1 356, ti^ 
wife of thisJPatrick, £arl of Maroh, called Black 
Agmsxt^.Bunhar, bmvidy de£mded it, in theabseme 
td .hor liudiand, against the £arl of Montague, 
JDehom (beibrcedito laiserthe siege. Hither, as fias* 
faountriumphandy idatcs^ fled Edwaid II. after his 
dftfeat at Bannoddbumj and hither alsp fled Both- 
»ell, after he had takmiJeaveof Queen Mary, fcHTitfae 
hst time, at Carbeny Hill. This event was the 
cause of the castk'S demolitiim, by the forces of the 
Regent Murray; sinqe Which it has never been 
VfMred. Its massy niincnis walls, .and towers, 
which; seem to defy the touch of time, its xlaik 
ba^tic difFs, broken into huge fis&u]:es>and ca^vems, 
added to the accickntal circumstances of a black 
scowling sky, and angry foaming suiges, form .the 
subject of a picture, which I have seen most poetic 
cally treated by the Scottish artist, Jacob More* 

iCrossing the Tyne, at the small village of 
l/inton, we enter the pleasant vale of Haddington, 
whose rich, cultivated appearance, £>rms a contrast 
to the bleak country, which has preceded it. Tra-. 
prain Law, near which we pass, has been already 
mmttJonfri. its height is 700 feet, and its ancient 
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Gaelic name Dun^pender^ the steep hill, well er^ 
presses its appearance. Its mcidem deiiominafioQ it 
derived from the French attraper la reinei in con*- 
sequence of Queen Mary's being carried oflF, by Both- 
well, to Hail's Castle, in its neighbourhood. The 
Tyne is bordered by many beautiful seats, which 
vary and. enrich the landscape: amongst them are 
Tyningham, the Earl of Haddington's, near the 
mouth of the river; and Amisfield, the Earl of 
Wemyss's, near the town of Haddington. Thelat« 
ter possesses a coUectibn of paintings carefully chosen 
and deservedly celebrated. Haddington itself bears 
the stamp of antiquity 5 it is a royal burgh, of very 
old date, and has little appearance of business ; but is 
chiefly remarkable for its church, which belonged to 
a Franciscan monastery, and was built in the twelfth, 
or thirteenth century. Only the western part of this 
fabric is used for public worship : the remainder is 
roofless, and in ruins. Here also was bom the cele« 
brated reformer, John Knox, who to the zeal and 
talents of Calvin, added a still greater degree of 
violence, and more unpolished manners. How little 
soever we may be inclined, in the present state of 
society, to sympathize with such a man, the Presby- 
terian church was abundantly indebted to him, in her 
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W^y $^<fug|ji^ for emancipation^ The obligation is 
npt J^ %g^€a; and the house, in which he wa^ 
^lom, is eicyltiqgly pointed out, in a suburb of this^ 
^oNRnp C8%1 the Gifibrdgate. 

|^e%r fhp ^K>^tH of the Esk, the country becomes 
interesting from its connexion with many important 
^yS9ts i)} ^or^ish feistory ; die b^tjtle pf Pinkie, so 
f4¥3^;tagi|QM« jtq the English, in 1 547 ; that of Presto^) 
P4n9» fovQUiable to the Pietender*s arms, in 1745 1 
an^ tfa0 confqncnce €^ Carberry HilU when Queen 
hhxy surrendered herself to the associate lords, in 
1567. The Esk divides the villages of Fisherrow 
and Musselburgh, which lie close upon the sea, 
very pleasantly situated, both with respect to health, 
^nd picturesque beauty. They jare backed by the 
hill of Invecesk, which, though but a gentle emi- 
oencr, commands a most extensive view of the large 
bay, formed by the Firth, together with the opposite 
coast. Here the JR^omans had not only fixed a mili^ 
tary station, but, as appears from the remains of 
hypocausta, altars, 6cc. they had even established a 
civil colony. The present inhabitants of these vil- 
lages, being mostly employed in fishery, and other 
branches of labour, for the supply of Edinburgh, 
have very peculiar manners. Their most distinguish- 

VOL. li. s 
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hig characteristie is the laborious life of the woittert; 
whose appearance and strength are cJcmsequently mas- 
culine ; and their mode of Hfe, though not licentious^ 
is free and independent. Musselburgh is only five 
miles distant from Edinburgh, to which die rood 
leads chiefly along the coast. 

I now return, with pleasure, to describe the tour, 
which I made with my friend Mr. Walter Scott, 
whose local information, and peculiar attention to the 
Border history, rendered his society no less in- 
structive, than his amiable and friendly disposition 
rendered it agreeable. The Minstrelsy of the Scot^ 
tisb Border^ which he will probably have given to 
the public, by the time this work shall have left the 
press, will speak more than any testimony of mine, 
in favour of his taste and genius. By a persevering 
and zealous research, he has recovered many of those 
valuable records of the •* olden time,'* which were 
dying on the tongue of tradition ; those beautiful, 
because genuine and natural efHisions, which (for- 
gotten by the learned and the polite) 

. ^^ The spinsters, and the knitters in the sun^ 
And the free maids that wove their thread with bones. 
Did use to chaunt«-" 
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To the artist who seizes a vanishing grace in nature^s 
charms, or to the connoisseur who rescues . from 
destruction that artist's happiest work, the man of 
taste pajrs no unwilling tribute of praise^and surely 
he deserves still more Qur gratitude, who snatdies 
from oblivion the faithful portrafts of our forefathers' 
ftdiflgs^i the traces of 

^^- Beautf^ making beautiiul old rliyme,*^ 

or the glow and animation- of generous patriot<« 
ism and valour. Mr. Scott has not confined him« 
self to this. What we admire, if we truly admire. 
it, we usually attempt to parallel* Jt is npt for me 
to say with what critical exactness, my friend ^haa 
imitated the ancient writers; b^t he has at least 
transfused into his original poems, ipuch of the 
spirit, and communicated to them much of the veQe« 
rable character of genuine antiquity. Above all, hfCi 
has avoided th»t most unpardonable o£ a}} tibartie$» 
the ccmfounding the duties of author and editor j that 
which is modem is professedly so^and thi^ whicji 
is ancient is delivered with scrapulous fidelity. 

We set out from the cottag? at Lasw^/ on the 
banks of the North Esk i and a mile or two further^ 
crossed the South Esjc, by a very jpicturesque bridgp. 
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ifear Dalhousit Ca^le, ehe seat of the EkA of Daf*4 
housk. The deep diarai covf^red vniAi wood, ^a& 
river flowing over its rocky bed bdo^O^^ the modbn^s^ 
ittd castle, tft a little distance, and the ^ay^ kleu» 
qtialities of ground, which 9et off the whole» render 
this spot strikingly pktoresque ; not does it appeiv 
the less valuable by its contrast with the suct^sdlng^ 
country, which for;^ considerable cU^taqcc.is dull, 
monotonous, and unvaried. The only object of note 
is Borthwick Castle, seen about ten miles from 
Edinburgh, on the left; it is a considerable ruin, but 
its situation is by no mans romantic, and its chief 
interest arises from having been the refuge of Mary 
and Both well, before the fatal afiair of Carberiy 
Hill. The inns at Middleton and Bankhouse arc 
small, but more convenient than their ^exterior pro- 
mises. Soon after passing the first, yoa come upon 
the Gala water, a small stream, flowing in a straight 
course, between two mountain ridges, neither lofty 
enough to be sublime, nor rich enongh to be beau- 
tiful. This tract was formerly more populous than 
at present, and was inhabited by a numerous class 
of those small, but respectable landholders, who.are 
now rarely to be met with. Some few monuments 
of that state of society still remain— Torsonse, "ivdci 
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(mcc a hoase of note, and is cdel»ated in ati andertt 
ludlad^^^Whitebank, at present a mere ruin, formerly 
belonged to one of the last of the border lairds* 
UatH his death, he kept up all the formality of his 
imaginary rank ; and though scarcely less antiquated 
than the knight of La Mancha, he never rode abroad 
without his arms, accoutrements, and followers. 

The road to Galashiels turns off on the left, near 
the house of Torwoodlee, which, placed on a plea- 
sant knoU, commands a view of the river, down to 
its junction with the Tweed, In this short part of 
its course lies all its beauty ; the busy and populous 
village of Galashiels, the cultivated vale, the exten- 
sive plantations, and the opening of the country 
beyond. On another excursion, I took this road to 
Melrose ; but at present I left these pleasing land- 
scapes, on the left, and pursued the straight road to 
Selkirk, which leads across dreary hills, until yoa 
descend upon the Tweed. The contrast between 
this scenery, and the wild, uncultivated country 
before it, cannot fail to strike every traveller, Mr. 
Gilpin has very justly noticed it ; and has observed, 
that what the Tweed wants here in magnitude, it 
makes up in beauty. The hills themselves, though 
quite diminutive, when compared with Highland 
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^tnoUfitaihs, have a degree of digtiity ; and arc not 
Bickgantly varied iii their forms. The houses of 
Faimalieand Yair, are hoth pleasantly situated, in 
tha midst (^plantations : and the bridge, near the 
latter, vrith the winding road, forms a composition 
not'^nWbrthy the painter. After toiling painfuUy 
up another hill^ you come upon the Ettrick, near 
Philiphaugh, a level pkiin, which the town of Sel- 
kirk overlooks, from the opposite side of the rivteR 
We cannot view this plain, without a fordble recol- 
lection of the fate of Montrose, who was defeated 
here by Leslie, at the very moment after writing to 
Charles, '* that he had no enemy within twenty 
miles/* ^ 

A neat bridge across the Ettrick leads to Selkirk. 
This town, seated on a height, and fortified with 
three gates, was considered as a place of greg^t strength. 
Its inhabitants distinguished themselves by their 
valdur; and the manufacture of stioes having, from 
time imn^mbrial, been very corisido'able, the 
** Souters of Selkirk** h^ve obtained no unrnerited 
celebrity. While I was here, I was enabled, by the 
favour of my friend Mr^ S<x)tt, who is sheriff- 
depute of this county, to investigate with some 
accuracy, the traditional accounts of th^ battle ojf 
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Flodden* The geaenl repoft is, diat the to1im<Ierk 

» 

fed a large body of shoemakers to that battle, moit 
of whom weie cut off j but he himself escapii^ 
with difficulty, was created a Imight banoorett and 
that dignity perpetuated on his office. For all this 
there is doubtless some foundation. The men of 
Selkirk distinguished themselves on that occasion. 
The town still holds a large portion of land, on 
account of their services. A charter, which I exa- 
mined, and which was granted by James V. in 1538, 
confirms scmie previous charters 1 '' because,'^ among 
other reasons, ^' the burgh of Selkirk^ and inhabitants 
tberoff, continuallie, since the feikt of Floudoud* 
where his Majestic was extraordinary assisted by 
^lem, has been (^pressed, hqfrit, and outridden be 
the Inglish theives and traittors." — ^The weavers^ 
company still possess the fn^^ment of a banner taken 
in the battle* The town^lerk of that period (Sir 
Andrew Brydcn)" was knighted» as appears from 
severed charters. His descendants still live here, and 
till lately possessed a sword and halbert, taken, on 
that occasion. The officii knighthood of the tdWn* 
clerk, has always been a prevalent notion here ; aiyi 
it is not many years since a dispute of precedence, 
pn $ome public occasion, was settled by the 8ubmi«« 

M 
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sion of both parties td his superior tank It iwn^ 

be doubted, whether all the ^fclklfk i^iors %fert 

shoemakers ; but it is certain that their sltiH in ihak^ 

ing •* the single-soled shoon/* is oF considekbfe 

Antiquity. The well-kndwn song, •* Up wfth the 

Souters of Selkirk/* sometimes cited as a corrobo-^ 

tation of their claim, is probably of tnuch tater date; 

knd of more trifling origin ; referring to a match it 

foot-ball, or some other game, at which It is ustia! 

for whole parishes to contend* The tale which ft 

related of the Woman, who was found afti* Wt 

battle of Flodden, frozen to death, sams to felVfe 

beeh merely built on a figure of the Vifgin Marjr, 

in the armorial bearing of the town. The buribogTi 

constitution is here as pi-ejudicial, as Bt is in the ottiet 

Small towns in Scotland, where it prevails j but it 

has, perhaps, served to' prolong some old tustobis^ 

which would otherwise have been worn quite odt of 

memory. Such were the silver arrow, ajn andeht 

prize of archery ; and the piper, who tised to play 

through the streets (on the Lowland pipe), every 

morning ahd evening; but who^ pfecc has been 

supplied, of late years, by a druni \vA fife. 

' From Selkirk to Hawick are eleven mjles of bleak^ 

dreary "country, crossing thfe Kills from tl^ courisje of 
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tlife Ettrick to that of the "tlvidt* Road* in such n 
direction are scldorti so pleasing, as when a vale is 
pursufedi either up, ot down the greit lities, which 
inature seems to point out, by the disposition of rivers, 
kkes^ tales, and mountains. We Were somewhat 
recbmpensed for the want of beauty, by the extent 
of the view, which oii all sides was bounded by long 
mountain ranges, extending as far as the Cheviots ill 
England, and including many remarkable points 
hcareirat hand, such as Ruberslaw, Minto, the Eildon 
iiiBsj i8tc. Hawick is a busy manufacturing town^ 
situated at the confluence of the Tiviot^ and Slitterick, 
whose waters, dashing over their stony bed, as 
Aey tush through the middle of the town, under the 
jHCtufesque old bSridges, present scenery of a most 
singular and interesting kilid. The inn here was 
•formerly a considerable residence; and its master iis 
an object of no less curiosity, being the lineal repre^ 
sentative of the celebrated laird of Gilnockie, and 
still considered as chief of that branch of the Arm- 
Wrongs. 

For the sake of regulat connexion, I shall here 
tritrodnce a part of the sduthem road, which I pur- 
sued a a different time ; and after describmg it, 1 
shall 'once ftxdre return to the roighbourhood of thfe 
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Tweed. The Tiviot, whose upper coiur se we ascend 
from Hawick, flows throughr an open vale, well 
planted, and agtteabljr varied in its o^tline j . but 
gradually contracting as we advance. We passed 
Oowdiknds, and BranxhoUn» both ancient casteHu 
habitations.of the family of Scot. About ten miles 
from Hawick is CarUnrigg (the old woman's Ei}l); 
whore Johnie Armatroiig was executed, by James V» 
A. D. 1530: the Gallow Hill is seen from the road* 
Soon after this, passing through a nairow 4^, We 
^d the.stitam of the Ewes running southward, and 
on its banka j»«ch a misemble stage4iMise, called 
Mo$s Paul. This river is bordered by ^igh hills, 
green to the top^ whv^h, liike the whole of this coun-i 
tiy, form one oontittiied sheep-walk.. They haw 
consequently Iktle variety, either of building, woods, 
or Gom<f£fildsi but, a^ Mr. G^pin has observed^ 
their downy sides ar? often tinted with mosses oif 
different hues, which give them a very rich surface. 
About six miles frotn Mpss Paul is the small vil<^ 
lage of Ewes, and beyond it Soreby Halse, a hiU 
which separates this dale from that of the £sk» Heie» 
deviating from the road, I crossed the eminence, and 
Qoon reach^ Bumfoot, the residence of ■ Mai* 
CQlm« Esq, whei^e I paj^ed some days witjh vt^ 
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great pleasure. Bornfbot is about three miles above 
the junction of the Esk and Ewes, whose watdni 
uniting near Langholm, flow to the Solway Firth 
below Lcmgtowih It is pleasantly situated, among 
ecmsiderable plantations, at a bend of the nwr, 
shelteied and adorned by the lofty, and varied, green 
hills, which arise on evoy side. About a mile 
above it, is Westerhall, the ancient seat of the Jduv» 
stone £miily, belonging to their present r^resenta-* 
tivt. Sir William Pulteney, It is a small mansion, 
sddom inhabited by its proprietor, and only remark- 
able for a thom, which ttands on a little moimt bef(»e 
the door, and which is said to have been br9Ught 
£rom Clydesdale,* by the family, on thek first esta* 
blishipent here« The parish dturch, called Weston 
kirk, is a mile and a half further, near a haxyi^ome 
$tone bridge of three arches j and being a neat build- 
ing, it forms, with the natural woods, and Iqfty 
hills around it, a very pleasing composition. 

During my stay at Bumfoot, I collected many^ 
entertaining particulars rdative to both the ancient 
and present state of this country. The many traces 
of Roman enterprise and industry first direct our 
thoughts to that bold and persevering people. They 
had a military station (the Castra Exploratorum.}^ 
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just within the English border at Netherbyi fiom 
whence their roads run northward^ in ^ereral dtflhu 
tnt directions. Just above Westerkirk^ is a hxgs 
Work» supposed to be the camp of the sixth I^on^ 
alid at Castle Ore^ four miles higher, is anodier 
fetfstt encampment, where silver coins^ and other 
lelics, have been discovered. In the whole of tfaia 
ti^ck ^ure found, at difiibrent distances^ circular 
earthen entrenchments, about forty or iiBtj feet in 
diameter, which the country people call Birrens^ 
and generally use them as places of confinement fnr 
cattle. These were probably Roman 7urr<f, or 
guard stations t and hence the name Birrenswork^ 
or Bumswark, has been given to seversd placea of 
encampment. About eight miles north-west of 
Annan, there is one, so named, which is accurately 
described in the Scottish AntiquiBrian TransactkonSi 
vol. i. p. 124, by an author, who says, that tfat 
small cantonments in that direction are called, in thft 
popular dialect, Co^wberds, an evident corruption of 
the Latin Cohortium. 

The predatory life of the old Borderers, fcHttis an 
interesting subject of contemplation. From the 
border histories of Ridpath, and others, the events of 
this continual warfare may be crflectedj but the 
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ctmooinitftlit fS!cIings of moi^ in such a stete of socbty^ 

an tx>fae sought in locd tiaditiom, poeticd lemahis^aitd 

works drawn from similar soances^ Mudb iUustiatioa 

of faoidcr customs nia}r befoimd in the rude litcraiy 

attempt of an unlettered muse, enfitled,' ^' A true His-^ 

toiy pf . several honouiaUe Pamilies of the honourriiki 

Kame ofScot/' b)2 Captain W« Scott, who infomift 

us, that he was seveiit|!:i-thrce years old in l686^ the 

date of his publicatioa. The whole conqpositicm^ 

which 4oasists of two parts. Watt's Bellanden, and 

Satchel's Post'ral, is without order or arrangement, 

andiii a barbanHis metre; but the authorities cited 

ase jof ten curious^ ^nd some of them no longer acces-* 

sibk. Here we find, that the very term, Freebooter^ 

was fiot considered as a reproach by the Borderers, 

who during the open wars of the two countries, 

combined, with their personal views of plunder, 

something like a national spirit of patriotism. At 

ether times th^ became dangerous to both parties, 

tkougjh generally professing hostility only to the 

inhabitants of the opposite territory. Finally, when 

the two governments agreed to measures of mutual 

advantage, for the suppression of the border depreda* 

tions, an irregular system of conventional justice 

Mose, which itself was not unfrequently the source 
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of fiesh dispute and bloocbhed^ The old Ixdiattb 
pourtnty these various states, with maiij fbrdbfe 
touches of humour and pathos ; and their effect it 
enhanced by inddents descripttre of personal cha- 
facter, or of popular superstition. Among them 
may be particulariy noticed Dick o' the Cow, Jockr" 
o'the Side, Hobie Noble, the Battle of the Red^ 
swaire, Johnie Armstrong, 5cc. . 
. It was long before the .ancient borddt I cttstoma 
could be whoHy overcome i but they may now be 
said to be like '* a tale that is told;'^ nay; the very 
tales of a tale, the ballads, the popular traditions, 
the memory of events attached to names and places, 
even the dialect itself is gradually wearing out. Stili 
thepeculiariQr of situation must necessarily stamp a 
peculiar ^hamcter. on the inhabitants^ The whok 
coimtry is divided into difieient dales, named J&om 
the waters flowing through them. This is souni« 
vpiMttyr the case, that " the water** is here provin- 
cialLy :u$ed.for '* the neighbourhood;'* and a tnu 
veUer asking for. salt^fish, or pickled herring, m«y» 
perhaps^ be surprised at icceiving for answer, that 
*^ there, is none in the water/* All the. Borderera 
aie capital horsemen ; and to this day frequent fairs, 
ar^jd. other public meetings, chiefly on horsebackt 
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At such asscihblages, which are Usually crowded* 
diere are not often boxing^m^ches, cudgel-placing^ 
&c; as in England ^ but in their jstead leaping^ fair 
witstltngt aogl other contests merdy amicable. , The 
professioni^ pipers^ foimtdy very common, are now 
rare I but young men, for their own amusefneotf 
pky much on the Lowland bagpipe^ fiddle, ^c. 
Dancing also is a favourite diversion ; and theie aie 
sometimes subscription dances for the.boiiefii of the 
poorer £unilies. Superstitious notioi^ Ivwe 'giead/ 
decayed of late; y^ there is still some belief in 
witches and spirits^ 

** Blacky white, and grey, with all their trumpery." 

The Sabbath is observed with great striofeness. 
A man will not shave himself on that xiay : ^ and a 
parent has been known to e]q>ress scruples at gather- 
ing a cabbage for his sick child.. At churchy all 
ranks appear in n^rt, but not hvdy dresses^ generally 
wearing a black and' white plaid of a staall, simple 
pattern. The Latewake^ or sitting up to watch the 
dead, prevails here, sometimes ^vy^ith weeping, singl- 
ing, and other loud lamentatiolis : it is, however, 
very dangerous, in cases of contagion, and should be 
4S much as possible discoui)leiianced. I cannot on^it 
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0M singular* but obs«^$fi; m^om* ^mmlf 9»e^r9r 
lent hetCt called Banif$sting, There was a cestam 
holm, -wfaoe coiqplefi ibet^ tund joined hdods $ th^ 
then Uvjcd iogdher a ]eear, after which, rqaainn^ 
once more to the fame spot,, they either united iaf 
Jife, or shook hands, and separated* 

Among tbp local curioskies in diis neighboprh^o^ 
yn may reckoti the traces of the old market toooi of 

■f 

^pk Gordon, now destroyed; as well as. those of 
many other places, which prove the countiy to h»f 
been much more populous, than at present^ siK^ as 
Stanger Wa's, &c. In the hills are frequent monu** 
ments of the Cameronians, and other sectaries, who 
were killed in the rdigious dissensions of former 
times. At a place, called the Shaw Riggt a large 
stone is standing upright, in memory, as is said, of 
a Pictish king ; and a place in the river it called 
King Pool, on acccnint of his being drowned there. 
After aU that has been written on the Picts, their 
origin, and even the language they spoke, is yaj 
doubtful. The popular belief respecting these 
Pechts (for so they arc called), is,, that they woi 
dwarfish, but wonderfully strong men^ possessii^ 
something like supernatural power i and the autbocs 
of m^ny ancient works, which we know from bifllory 
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lir ha¥e been Romn, Danish, &;c. That thi^ 
nation, if the7 ^^^ ^^ established in Eskdaki 
q^cAe the GddiiC hinguage, is probable from many 
panKS of places^ either existing^ ot recdkcted* Thd 
Btk itridf is so called, either from est, an eel ; or 
ftom uisgf^ wfttor: and in some instances a Scotia 
Saxm word is added to an original Gaelic term, as iA 
D<Hi-gknpC]etigfa, the two first syllables signifying 
a dark vale, in Gadic,, and the last, a hollow, in Lowt* 
iMdScofcb. 

Just above the junction of the Esk andEwes, scanda 
Langholm House, a modem seat, belonging to his 
Grace the Duke of Bucdeugh« It is built of a fine 
white stone, which, with every thing about it, beara 
an air of neatuMs and comfort, rather than of splen-* 
dour or sdmnnity* The Esk gliding placidly by^ 
li» winding bank& of wood on both sides, the im^^ 
\tmog green level hokn, and the town, appearing 
through the trees,, backed by distant hills^ form a 
pkasttig rural landsc^. Old Langholm Castle, 
fotmedy belonging to the Lords of Nithisdale, stood 
nearer to the town of Langholnj, which was founded 
by them, in ^ beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The town itself is small, but possesses some manu-* 
&cture, and forms some very picturesque scenery^ 

VOL.H* T 
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"by its tWo Bridges, its mills, the ^junction of tfatf 
rivers, and the rocky banks overhung with wood. 

The whole ifoad froin hence to the border is beauti-^ 
fully diversified with gentle tmiinences and decfivi*^ 
ties, well dothed trkh trees, andenridied with seats, 
villages, and hamlets • Among these may be noticed 
Irvine, the residence of Captain Maxwell, a neat 
villa, designed by Holland, and situated on the banks 
of the Esk, near the mouth cf a small stream, called* 
the Tauras. The most interesting object, however^ 
is the ruinied tower of . Gilnockie, which receives 
importance from the story of Johnic Armstrong, th6 
most popular of all the border-chiefs. Something, 
perhaps, is to be attributed to the partiality of his 
poetical historian j but there can be little doubt, 
that even these licentious plunderers had their ami* 
able and heroic qualities, which gave digtijty to ihth 
conduct, and insured the attachment of their foilqwers/ 
Nor, perhaps, was it a very sound policy^, in the 
Scottish monarch, to deprive himself of the services 
of a hardy and numerous body of men, habitil^ 
hostile to that power, which he had most to f6£tr; In 
reading the old ballad, we instinctively join in the 
admiration of Johnie's splendour, and liberality ; we 
participate his generous indignation, against the 
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ticacfaerdus king,: and Jii$ tendd* recollections of his' 
, son . and brother ; nor ^ whije - we . contemplate this 
loofless and jdesertod pile^ can we help beipg str^ick 
with his dying exclamation,: . ^ 

** Farewell, my bonie Otbock Hall, 
. Where on Esk^syde thou sUndest stout J 
Gif I had Rved but seven yeirs mair^ 
I wad half gilt thee round about/' 

J^Ot far from this, the Liddel, falling into the Esk, 
marks the boundjiry of the two countries ; and the 
road continues^ within the English border, by Long* 
town to C^lisle, 

Returning to Selkirk, I shall ikiw proceed on my. 
foitoerexcursion. The Ettrick, joined, a little above 
this town by the Yarrow, flows, intp the Tweed, 
abovt four miles on the road to Melrose. Near this 
.ppintis Sunckrland Hall,, the residence of the late 
-— — Plomer,. Esq. so wcU kpown for his taste and 
antiquarjum science. This gentleman is said to have 
kft some MS.. annotations on Shakspeare, the pub- 
lication of which would be highly interesting to the 
literary^ world. The grounds here are well planted, 
and command fine , views of the beautiful country 
around, the rich level haughs^ through which botl:^ 
streams flow, the precipitous rocky beughs^ih^ fine 
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hanging w6odf , and the gi^da varied hi& tbore 
them I but of these delightful landscapes, the kottsa 
(like most cUd buddings) is so dttutcd^ m to bkn 
little advantage. Two miles hdow tho mouth of 
the Gala» whose vale opens veij heautifidlyt the 
small town of MdMK i» situated. In apprd^hing 
it, the bridge of Darmck on f he left, and the Eildon 
hills on the right, contribute to form a most pictu- 
resque composition^, whkh k j^rfected, ilk the cei^e^ 
by the magnificent remiiAs of Mek^dii6 Abb*y, thd 
town around it^ the o|^^i^ village of GaiKoft^dS^ 
and the sweet, open vale of the Twttd^ w&idingf 
away in the distance. 

No remain of Gothk alrchittcturt in Seotbnd k 
90 much, or so deservedly celebrafeilt, m th« Abbey 
of Melrose ; nor are many etclesi^tical inscitutjont 
of higher antiquity. Old Melrose vras one of the 
first religious houses in that countiy^ being founded . 
probably about the end of the sixth tetA^ty. in the 
year 1 1 36, King David transfored It to its present 
seat, two nules west of its firmer situation. The 
present building is of later date ; for it has been 
often renovated and often destroyed, by the violence 
of invasion, or civil contest. Its stone appeairs stiU 
fresh, and sharp; and the unp^alkled elegance of the 
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jGodiici^nceiy^ aiid.s€ulpture» is every where striking j 
except in the westem end, which has been fitted up, 
l|iid is oMd for pamcbial serrkef The most admi- 
ff^ parts aie the east window^ and the south 
entrance ; the latter of which is seen in the general 
view here given* The interior also presents invalu- 
able studies for t}y^ pain^ ^x^ the poet^ The deli* 
cate proportions of the cc^umns^ the richness and 
Refection of the ornaments^ contrasted with the 
•wide breaches in the roof, the overspreading weeds 
andbusheS) and the damp-discoloured hues of the 
stone, cast over the whole an air of beauteous gran- 
deur, a sdemnity mixed with grace, a loveliness, if 
1 may so speak, even in decay. If this noble ruin 
stood, iike 'Pluscardine, in a solitary vale, instead 
cff hdng elbowed by the village, it would be still 
more impressive, This effect is to a certain degree 
produced, by the exclusion of the adjacent buildings, 
in tlie view of it from Prior Bank, the seat of •*— ~ 
Riddel, Esq, 

The bridge of Drygrange is an elegant pile of 
four arches, the widest of which is 105 feet in the 
span. It was built by a common mason at the vil- 
lage of Newstead, for less than 1500/. yet its taste 
is equal to iis ifi^^uity . The river here begins to 
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change its open banks, and gently waving course^ 
for abrupt turns and windings among dark- wooded' 
precipices. A most beautiful picture is formed by 
the opening of the Leader^ with its mill and bridge, < 
and the farm of ^ 

^' Drygrange with its milk-white ewe; 
^wixt Tweed and Leader standing/' 

It is no small addition to these lovely landscapte^ 
that they are almost all stamped with poetic celebrity* 
The pastoral muse has dwelt with singular delight 
on the Tweed, and its tributary streams i and has 
almost appropriated to them those Lowland airs so 
peculiarly sweet and plaintive. 

Old Melrose, where we were received by the hos?« 
pitality of Major Elliot, takes its name* from its 
situation on one of the peninsulas formed by the 
river : opposite it, is Bimerside, for some centuries 
the property of the family of Haig : and at no great 
distance from this latter is Dryburgh, the seat of the 
Earl of Buchan. In the course of this walk, on 
cither side of the river, a numbei: of the most pic- 
turesque views, of various descriptions, succeed 
each other. From' the high grounds, the plain of 

* Gaelic muJ-ros, a bare peninsuh,, 
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Melrose, being brought into one pr<^pect, appears 
beautifully rich and varied : when we look down 
upon the Tweed, whose ample bosom is swelled by 
numerous streams, it flows in a majestic, tranquil 
tide:. and above it rise the Eildon hills, with their 
thfee-forked summit, expressed in the Roman* name 
^rimontium. By' the favour of a friend, \ an> 
enabled to inseft one of these scenes, ffom a drawing 
by Mr; Girtin, executed with all the spirit and cfficfr, 
{6s vA^idx he is so remarkable. 

At Dryburgh I was received with great kindne^ : 
I'must eqiiallyacknowledge the politeness of Lady 
Buchan, who herself showed me the ruins i and of 
the JEarl, who obligingly communicated to me every 
information respecting them: and my satisfactioa 
in the society of this noble family was increased, 
by meeting here my friend Mr.' H. l^rougham. The 
woody peninsula of Dryburgh, included within a 
large sweep of the river, was formerly occupied by 
an abbey, one of the numerous monastic foundations 
of King David L The Erskine family having been 
subsequently its commendators, the present Eai4 
was induced to purchase it, and build an ac^'oining 
residence* The ruins, which arc very extensive, 
ftand ia an open pleasure-ground^ whiclv though. 

T4 
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upon the whole vather too trim nd nelt, to Tccatd 
with the character of these massy ffagmoQls, ff£ 
harmonizes well with them in some points of ^4ew«f 
breaking their rugged lines, by the soft f<^fiagc;« 
and relieving their duslgr gloom, by tbevi^ gMOU 
NotUog is now mnaining but the weikt WoA ihtif 
are sp much dmidished, that the outline of lltf' 
building is not easily traceable* They w^, hxmmwt 
(aie£ully pRsorved from fiiitha: di bpM ltf K W, fmd 
affi)rd many partial sketcheB i^ goMt y^hiei bmt ^ 
best general vi^W is from the fft^mes, a setl <^ 
Obtain l^sjci^, «n (be opposite side of the Tvm(4» 
Pjryburgh House ccmtains a fjsw curiouii pAiti^^ 
vntrng which I iiotified H. Erskint, ihe fyst l^ipi 
Canixoss (by |amiflon) s Margaiet DoMg]ii$« C«u»« 
tessof tetxaof.} the Elector FaSbtwef ibff Rqgest;. 
M^rr; Charkis I.*s Queen, *od Hie Qfugm «f fii»« 
hernia, &c. 

Lowor down, the country is open, aad aot irer^ 
interesting. The most remajrkaide oiQects on ihn 
north bank, are Merton Wood, and Smaylholm 
Tower, to which Mr. Walter Soott has giycu cele- 
brity by his ronaantic tak of the Eve of St. John. 
At the little village of Rutherford, <oii the south, 
the rivef-scenery reassumes its picturesque cha>* 
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t^wttf ] ^md 09 f^ipiOftdkUig K^lso, t}ie <U«triict called 
Tiwietdale prw«ets a very xich appearanoe. Hese 
WW the site of ^ ancient (own of Roxhur^ ; and 
on tbe oppptifee bank of the Tweed ataods-fSemrSy 
the aeat of ins Gcaoe dw Bnke x£ Roadbttrgb. The 
building is large, plaio« and of jm gteat assehitnctunil 
hmi^» AM bai its fSxt been impiDved bf istjudi- 
<;i0«iely sooaping the ttone. The grounds jare Jbit^ 
btttWflU wooded: and a yew tree is st9I^hown« near 
whicfa King James II2 lost his life in 1460; by tht 
borsthigof a pdeeeof <»dnaace, 

l^dso has all die liurorianoe of prospect, wfau^ the 
bast situated of our ^glish towna can boast. Tht 
tovmitsdf is neat and papubm ; but its chief bcauity 
conrarts in the junctioB of the Tweed and Tinoe. 
Ova the latter it a mat htid^, near Springwood 
Fai^,dieseatof S^r G. Douglas. There was alsoone 
bebw the junction, whidi having been carried away 
fay a flood, is nhuilding on a magnificent plan; 
and when completed will conunand a most defightful 
prospect of the two rivers, the town and abhey of 
K^dsQ, the brid^ of Tiviot, &c. Still more exten* 
sive» but perhaps not more picturesque views, may 
be obtained horn many of the gentle oninences, with 
fviuch this country abounds, Kdso Abbey claims 
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no small share of notke, for its vener&ble aiitiqtiitf^ 
and the purity of its Saxon architeaure. Like most"^ 
similar edifices in Scotland, it is in part used foi^ 
public worship, and in part dilapidated ; but fottu«* 
nately the undiscriminating hand of modem improve** 
ment has not been laid upon it. 
• The Jedburgh road lies through a fertile, cuhi«' 
vated, but unvaried country, bordering on the Tiviotp> 
and watered by several o£' its subordinate bianches^^ 
The first we meet is the Kalel The next is the 
Crailing, which gives name to the ancient seat oif 
the Cranston family. Two miles further is the Jfed, 
whose qpening commands a pleasant view of MouimT 
Tiviot, the seat of Admiral Elliot. Tracing up thiy 
sylvan stream, which was the scene of ThcxnsonV 
poetic reveries, we find its banks well suited to such 
inspirations. They are mostly bold, lofty, overspread 
with wild brashwood, or crowned with plantations,' 
and in some of their rocky recesses aire frequently 
found large natural caverns. Passing on the right 
Bonjeddart (celebrated in the old ballad of the Red-* 
swaire) ; and on the left Stewartfield, a neat mansiqn, 
beautifully seated on an eminence, we wind through 
a woody bank to the town of Jedburgh. 

This town is of considerable size and regularity i ' 
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l5ut,*lik6 most royal burghs, it has a poor appearance. 

;The abbey, founded by David I. is a noble pile ef 

^:he Saxo^Gothfc, or later Saxon. The church, which 

,alone remains, is used foar religious purposes, and 

jias in cOnseqtience had much of its picturesque 

^^fect destroyed. by the clumsy architecture of the 

^modern part. The weSt end, which is in ruins, is 

-fich and Striking, the arches of the body are pointed, 

4>ut*at the end is a richly ornamented Saxon door. 

;The whde building, when complete, fowiied a 

jsquare, of which the north side was the churdr, the 

.cast was the cloister, the south the refectory, and 

.the west contained the other offices. The , ariea; 

which was used as a cenietery , is now the garden t>f 

the manse, and 'was obligingly shown to ine by the 

Rev: Dr. Somerville. This beautiful bulldingiis 

seen with the greatest effect from the retired banks 

pf the Jed. The Castle hill cofnhiahds a view of 

no less beauty, but of diflFerent character, including 

the vale, with the town, the wandering river, the 

rising grounds of Stewartfield, and the distant hills • 

The view up the river is more conffned ; but aniong 

the picturesque scenes, which are hidden by the 

winding eminences, lies Fairnyherst, a romantic 

^eat, belonging to the' Marquils of Lothian, 
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The proverbial imputation on ^ Jeddart Jastioe,^ 
oiiginating, probably, in the summarjr pronedinga 
cf tbe old Bordoc^s, is now obviated by ^ inegular 
administration of the laws. While I wm here, ^ 
Circuit Court was held by the l/ivd Justice €1^4^ 
for the four sheriflKknns of Berwick^ fi^i4c, Rox« 
burgh, and Peebles; but ^le only oSlMicK were 
two men from the English side of ^ bwder, whose 
trials were pos^ned. These counties having beMi 
the chief seat of the border W9f s, atill iielaiii some 
of their custotns. Among these we may itckpik 
their popular and peculiar tunes^ That of Se!klrlk« 
shire, ^^ The Flowers of the Forest,'^ issu]^osed t* 
commemorate the fatal field of Flodden* Tfae^oi^ 
is evidently of more recept ^latej but it has faeoft 
inaccurately attributed to Miss £iliot of Mount 
Tiviot. Whatever additions orialteratioos that lady 
may have made in the old ballad, it csia be proved, 
by the clearest testimony, that many parts >of it were 
known much earlier, particularly the simple and 
pathetic opening : 

» ^* I bi^ve heard a lUtingy at tbe ewes milkiti^ 
Lasses a lilting before break o' day } 
Bnt oow I hear moaniog ia iOca green loaning, 
For the ftDwers p' tk^ fer^t wc a' w^ way !'5 
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In iitiffiu0g», ^/^ p^tiBcd Ancrum Ho^c», yrjmh 
stands <m « commanding oninence, surrounded by 
majefiitk wdods^ and loc^s down on the junction o( 
diE TiViot with the winding Ale. Beyond it» is 
Ancnm fxloar» the scene of the bloody bafde o£ 
1545, in which ^ Scottish army comf^dy rputect 
the English invaders. On reaching the. banks of 
the Twnd» we once more paid our respects to the 
Eari of Buchan; and then proceed by Drygrapge; 
to the Leadear* Lauderdale, which takes its itamq 
from this river, is in this lower part prettily vape^ 
with plantations J but as we advanced, it became, 
gradually more bare and uninteresting. The old 
house of Cowdenknows, now in part modernized, 
IS a picturesque object, at the foot of the hill cele- 
brated for its ** bonny broom." In a little plain, a 
mile or two further, is the village of Earlstpun, 
with the tower of Thomas the Rhymer. This extra- 
ordinary character, who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, obtained an influent over the minds of his 
countrymen, by uttering, in rude rhyme, sentences 
which were looked upon as prophetical. Many of 
his prophecies were preserved traditionally, and 
many spurious ones have since been published under 
his name» The common people believe, that he was 
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a magician, and that he still exists, pifactisingtEis 
supernatural arts, in some unknown retirement. Thc^ 
town of Lauder is small and, poor. Near it, is 
Lauder Castle, no bad specimen of the heavy, turreted: 
old residences of the nobility. Beyond this^.th^. 
country becomes more dreary, as we, ascend. the 
Soutra Hill ; from whence descending upon the plains 
of Lothian, the prospects gradually improve, until* 
ive reach Dalkeith, between which. and Edinburgh^ 
the^ceaery has been already described*- 
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SECTION XVIII. 
«TRATH EARNE, LOCH TAY, COAST OF AYR, «ec. 

.X HE last excursion, which I made in Scotland, led 
me to those parts of Perthshire, tvhich I had either 
aot seen at all, or had seen ipiperfectly. Thence* 
crossing to the south-west, I coasted the shire of 
Ayr, and returned, through that of Dumfries, to 
England. The limits of my present work will not 
allow me to dwell, with the minuteness that I could 
wish, on this part of my tour; but I shall trace its 
general outline, and particularize its most striking 
scenes. 

Of the views on the Queensferry road, no one is 
finer than that from the Munch Hill, near Queens- 
ferry itself. Two or three miles beyond this, is Hope- 
. ton House (the seat of the Earl of that name), which 
both in point of architecture, and situation, is one of 
the noblest residences in Scotland. Mr. Gilpin's 
remarks on it are dictated by good taste, and convey 
a v^ adequate notion of the grandeur resulting from 
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its form and magnitude, from the noble terrace on 
which it stands 9 from the extensive plantations 
which shield and diversify it, and from the fine 
views which it commands of the windings and gra- 
dual e3^)ansion of the Forth, from Stirling to the 
open sea. In the collection of pictures are several of 
very distinguished merit. We may notice a St. 
Francis, in the act of adoiatioiH (the ctpicssion 
almost seraphic f) by Onido; Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria, by Guercinoi Lucietia, by 
Gawin Hamilton; a pottwt of Faul IIL fsGBi 
Titian ; a Philosopher,^ by Gerard Dow, tec. 

After crossing the Firth at Queensferry, the towm 
of Dunfermline Iks a few miles to the left of the 
Kinross road. That it was once a royal re^denoe, we 
Icam from the interesting old ballad of '< Sir Patrick 
Spence — " 

'^ The King sate in Dunfermline towu 
Prinking the blood-red wine/* 

It was to this place, that Malcolm Canmore transferred 
the sepulture of the Scottish kii^s, from the saAred 
island of Icolmkill : and here he himself afid many 
of his successors were interred* The unfortumte 
Charles L was bom in the palace, and seems to hare 
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ferkined an afiection for it; as he caused it to b^ 
repaired, and made the residence of the Chancellor 
Seaton, Earl of Dunfermline. Both this, and the 
adjoining abbey are now in ruins : the latter is in 
part converted into a place of public worship j but 
the palace is wholly deserted. The finest views of 
it are from the grounds of Pittencrieff, and from an 
adjoining field, where the ruins appear in a grand 
mass, rising, with a bold and varied outline, behind 
a succession of mills, fed by the same streamlet, in 
its descent to the bum below* 

Kinross has been already described. Beyond it, 
the road does not become interesting, until you descend 
into the lower part of Strath Earne, about eight miles 
from Perth ; to which town the remainder of the 
way is one continued succession of magnificent 
scenery. No situation can bo more beautiful in 
appearance, than this approach from the south. The 
Tay, on whose western bank it is built, is here 
spread into a noble stream, adorned with islands, and 
winding round the base of a craggy mountain ; two 
green fields (the Inches), which, as their name 
imports, were, perhaps, originally islands, now 
form pleasant public walks, on each side of the townj 
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4md the landscape is completed by the elegant bridge 
4af nine arches, *' overlaying" with its mass* 

— *^ the river proud, as with a yoke/^ 

Perth, which is now the residence of commerce, 
was formerly no less distinguished for its strength, 
and military consequence. It was long the seat of the 
court, and the chief place of judicial administration, 
and has been marked by many important political 
events. It would be wrong to omit noticing Gowry 
House, in the town, or the palace of Scone, about a 
mile distant* The former, the scene of the cele- 
brated, but dubious, conspiracy of the family of 
Ruthven, is now convorted into an artillery-barrack j 
the latter, the place of coronation for the Scottish 
monarchs, is the site of a more modem house belong- 
ing to the Earl of Mansfield. 

The Earne, near its opening, is divided from the 
Tay by MoncrcifF Hill, under which, to the east, 
is situated Elcho Castle, a considerable pile, but 
£ur advanced toward decay. Its north front rises 
from a small quarried rock, on the bank of the Tay; 
and its opposite side is varied by the accompaniment 
of a simple old mill, with its streanJet, water-lead, 
&c. The neighbouring grounds command fiQe 
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views 6f that long dayqr flat^ on the north of the 
Tay, which is called the Carse of Gowiy^ and is 
8o fertile as to be deemed the granary of Scotland* 
On this northern bank is seen at a distance Pitfour, 
a large, modem, castellated mansion, belonging to 
■ Richardson, Esq. ; and Saggieden, the residence 
of — — Hay, Esq. A mile above Elcho Castle is 
Orchard Nook, the site of an abbey, founded by 
David Lindsay, ancestor of the Earls of Crawford ^ 
but of this building very few traces remain. Here, 
I passed a few days, at a cottage occupied by my 
friend Walker, since his removal from Pitcaim : it 
is delightfully situated on the banks of the river ; 
fronted by the crags of Kinnoul, beneath Which is 
seen Kinfauns, the seat of Lord Gray. This build- 
ing is ancient, with some modem additions ; it is 
seated on a richly wooded declivity, overhanging the 
Tay, and screened by the clifis and gloomy steeps 
around it : a few cottages on the margin of the river 
complete the beauty of the scene. 

The Hill of Kinnoul, on the north of the Tay, 
is fronted by that of Moncreiff on the south. From 
the summit of each is a most noble and extensive 
prospect ; but that from the latter is, perhaps, the 
more admirable, as commandiDgt imintemiptedly, 
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the course^ of two mighty rivers. The Earne is 
seen far to the west, serpentising through a hroad» 
cultivated vale, and enriched with nunnierous planta-^ 
tions, belonging to the seats, with which it is s6 
thickly strown. At the western point of this hill, il 
tinites with the Tay, which soon swelling into an 
inland sea, stretches far eastward beyond the port of 
Dundee. From the head of the Earne, a grand 
back-ground of gigantic mountains, on the norths 
appears to close the scene. Among them is the pass 
of Dunkeld, where the Tay bursts at once into view, 
and flows to the town of Perth, which, with its 
" bridge, walks, and shipping, seems to lie almost 
within reach. 

From this magnificent elevation, I descended 
past MoncrciflF House, the seat of Sir T. Mon* 
crefff, Bart, and crossing the bridge of Eame, pur- 
sued my course to Freeland, the paternal seat of 
Lord Ruthvcn, who, with Lady and the Miss 
Ruthvens, resides here during great part of the year. 
To this amiable family, with whom 1 had passed 
my time so pleasantly at Melvill, I again paid my 
reepects. The house, which was built by the grand- 
father of the present Lord, is not large, nor arc 
the erounds extensive; but they arc well planted. 
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tnd laid out with much art, in the old style. In 
this neighbourhood are the seats of Rossie, Newton^ 
and Invermay, The latter, which is celebrated in 
the well-known popular air, deserves that celebrity 
by the beauty of its situation, on a steep projecting 
bank, nearly surrounded by the babbling stream of 
the May, and shaded by the wild birches, or ** birks 
of Invermay/* 

A little above Freeland, on the opposite side of 
the river, is Dupplin, the seat of the Earl of Kin- 
OQul, To this nobleman I owe my sincere acknow- 
ledgments for his many polite attentions* During 
my stay here, I was no less entertained by the valu- 
able collection of pictures within, than by the scenery 
around the house. Among the portraits, which 
form the chief part of the collection, are some fine 
Vandykes, some Jamisons, a My tens, and a Cor- 
nelius Jansen ; heads of the celebrated Countess of 
Desmond, Fairfax, and Oliver Cromwell ; a valu- 
able picture of Luther, with Catharine de Bore, who 
deeped from a convent and married him; a miniature 
of Shakspeare, &c. &c. In other styles, here are 
specimens of Albert Durer, Titian, Panini, Rosa 
da Tivoli, &c. Dupplin combines many of the 
characteristic beauties of a Scotdi, with those of an 
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English place. Hie house is in part ancient, the 
south front consisting entirely of the old building i 
but the north was built, about 1690, in a modem 
style of architecture. The most beautiful views are 
on the south and cast, wha:^ formerly was a large 
kitchen garden, now judiciously thrown into a lawn 
and shrubbery, overhanging a deep dell, whose bum 
forms a cascade. The plantations, which border 
these grounds, are of great extent, and very rich in 
variety of wood-<-oak, ash, beech, plane, lime, 
poplar, mountain-ash, birch, fir, larch, and some 
T markable cedars — all which together form a noble 
f jre«ground to the views of Strath Eame, boimded 
at a great distance by the bol4 bills of Kinnoul and 
Moncreiff. 

Advancing up Strath Earae, you come in sight g£ 
those noble mountains, which form the Highland 
passes beyond Crieff. This town is sm^ll, but 
beautifully situated <m a declivity, running down to 
the river, the whole of whose OHirse above, is diver- 
sified with p. successiiHi of small plains, sq>arated.by 
hilly barriers* In describing these scenes, which I 
have visited and revisited with delight, the difScu^Qr 
consists <mly in selection. The road oa qich side of 
the river has its peculiar beauties i but I shall b^ia 
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with Druoim^id Castle, which liei^at some distance 
to tl^ saath. 

This pile is of modern construction, but of very 
irregular form, situated on an emin^ce commanding 
an extensive prospect of the towns of Crieff, Mu- 
thill, and all the lower part of Strath Eame. The 
grounds only need water, to render them strikingly pic- 
turesque; as they arQ separated from the neighbouring' 
mountain of Torlum, by craggy ridges, whose dedi* 
vities are covered with wood. Close to the house, the 
remains of the ancient castle rise bold and massy from 
their rock ; they are overhung with ivy and pendent 
shrubs i and though in part habitable, yet bear upon 
the whole the marks of very general dilapidation^ 
I know not whether it be not some relief to the mind» 
in mournful contemplations, to trace fanciful analo- 
gies among objects alike mournful. In viewing this 
once formidable tower, in tracing its changes, and 
meditating on its decay, the misfortunes of its noble 
possessors present themselves to recolledion, with 
something like an alleviating thought on the general 
instability of human afiairs. Those misfortunes are 
too acute, and too recent, to be dwelt upon. I can- 
not view them without interest, nor |)as^ them with- 
out notice ; but { am too sen$ib|e ths^t reasoning (tt^ 
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such subjects will never lighten the wdght of the 
blow. She who suffers most deeply will find relirf 
in the consolations of virtue, in the activity of bene- 
volence, in the sympathy of all, but chiefly in the 
aficctions of an amiable and interesting daughter. 

From Drummond Castle I descended to the Eame, 
near Tcmi-a-Chastel, a romantic little hill, at whose 
foot the river steals from the plain of Comry, It is 
conical and insulated : on its top, marked by a crown 
of firs, stood formerly a castle, belonging to the 
Earls of Strath Earae. Beyond it, the plain opens 
magnificently, bounded by immense Highland 
moimtains, which possess their full effect, by rising 
abruptly from a level base line. The neat, new-built 
village of Comry appearing about two miles distant, 
at the opening of the pass, which leads to Loch 
Eame, serves to complete the picture. This village 
is seated at the confluence of the Ruchil and Eame j 
and in the way to it we pass Dalginross, the place 
of a Roman encampment, where, it is said, the 
Caledonians obtained an important victory. Some, 
but improbably, make this the place, of the battle of 
Galgacus^ 

At Comry House, a neat but small building, I 
was kindly received by — Brown, Esq. Com^ 
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tnissumer of Customs at Edinburgh, who had takca 
it as a summer residence. Its situation is near 
the opening of Glen Lednock, whose stream, at a 
little distance, raging among wild rocks, forms a 
cascade in a deep, chasmy recess, not unaptly termed 
the Devil's Cauldron. At Mr. Brown's I had the 
pleasure of meeting the Rev. Mr. Mac Diarmid, 
minister of Comry, a very successful cultivator of 
Gaelic literature. The arguments of this gentlemaa 
in support of the authenticity of Ossian's poems 
were of considerable weight ; but as I have already 
touched sufficiently on that subject, I shall only 
adduce an instance of that singular attachment to 
poetry, which, until the changes of modern manners, 
even the poorest of the Highlanders possessed. 
Among some specimens of poems composed, within 
living memory, by persons wholly untutored, Mr. 
Mac Diarmid favoured me with a literal translation 
the following, which I shall transcribe, with the. 
alteration only of a few Gaelic idioms. 

'* TH£ FORSAKEN MAID^S LAMENT* 

•* Tba n^oiche nocbd fuar^ tSc. 
•• I wander in the cold night, and cannot rest. 
My heart beats quick* My mind is troubled, and 
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heavy, like a boat tossing on the sea, without sail 
or rudder. Henceforth let iio maid love, as I have 
loved. Though the. dear youth speak never so ten- 
derly ; though his words be never so pleasing to her 
ear; his affections will be light as the sea-borne 
wind — unsteady as the fishes near the shore, which 
fly at the least alarm, alas, no more to return I 

" Allan was my delight. His skin was white, 
and smooth, as the down of the hills. In killing 
the deer, he excelled among hunters. When he 
bent^ forward' on the oar, ^d cut his way through 
the waves, the misty hills, and far-off gl^ns, socm 
came in sight. When he sat at the helm, the boiste- 
rous billows yielded to his skill. 

** O Allan ! the love I bear thee, has darkened 
my face, in the days of youth. It will bring me 
to an early grave I When first I felt it, I told it to 
thee; but thy surprise, thy vexation, made my cheeks 
at once grow pale. Alas I I know thou wilt be 
afflicted with real grief; for soon shall I be laid low 
in the earth. In yonder churchyard shall I be laid j 
and thy heart, will be pierced with sorrow. A stone 
will be placed at my head. It will not reply to thy 
qwstions. Then will thy woe be full I' 
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The walk from Comry, up the Strath, possesses a 
singular union of beauty and grandeur, delighting 
the eye with variety, and filling the mind with admi- 
ration. In this happy situation is placed Duneira, 
the seat of the Right Hon. H. Dundasj where taste 
has been most judiciously exercised, in taking advaa* 
tage.of the local peculiarities of the spot. The 
house, a modem plain edifice, is embosomed in a 
circle of little craggy knolls, clothed with natunl, 
or planted wood. Walks have been conducted to 
the summits of the tufted eminences, through the 
intervening glades, and along the secluded banks of 
the river ; and at points of attractive prospect, rude 
sheds, moss houses, or other appropriate seats have 
been placed. Without the grounds, are some pleasing 
rural semes, formed by the adjoining cottages, the 
bridge across the Eame, &c. Of these latter, I 
have selected a sketch by Mr. Williams, as happily 
chosen, and conveying the most characteristic fea« 
turcs of this romantic country. 

The remainder of the vale presents a succession of 
similar landscapes ; among which we cannot but be 
particularly struck, with the insulated rock of Dun* 
illan. Loch Earne i& about seven miles in length. 
The wood is more abundant, the shores arp more 
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d^ntly indoitedt and the general air of sdentnif^ 
is softened by a greater mildness here, than in some 
similar scenes ; but upon the whole, it has little dis- 
tinctive character, which does not equally apply to 
the other Perthshire lakes. About a mile from its 
bead, on the southern side, is Edinample, an ancient 
seat of the Breadalbane family, near which is a very 
picturesque waterfall. A room in the house com-* 
itiands two very fine prospects of it ; from one win- 
dow it is seen only in part, from the other com- 
pkte. 

Returning from Comry, I shall now trace the 
northern side of that delightful vale. Beyond 
Lawers, the residence of General Robertson j and 
Clathick, that of — — Campbell, Esq. it divides 
into two branches, the one leading by the course of 
the river to Crieff; the other, by the back of the 
hill of Laggan, to Auchtertyre and Monzie. Aucfa- 
tertyre, the seat of Sir W. Murray, is beautifully 
situated on the declivity of a steep. Woody hill, oVer* 
hanging a small lake. The house is handsome, but 
its modem architecture and square outline, appear^ 
perhaps, the less admirable for being surrounded by 
scenery ^o bold and magnificent. On the border of 
the lake are the ruins of tl» old family mansianj 
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rich woods dimb up all the surrounding steeps j 
and the view westward is terminated by the majestid 
mountains of Aberruchil, Glenartney, &c. The 
time which I passed at Monzie, the seat of Goieral 
A. Campbell, on two successive occasions, afforded 
me the most pleasing entertainment. On my first 
visit the badness of the weather, which confined me 
to the house, was more than compensated by the 
lefined taste and elegant manners of its soeial circle^ 
On my latter tour, the season was fair and*enliven- 
ing, and exhibited the surrounding prospects in all 
their beauty. This place is at present in a state of 
formation : the great capability of the grounds has 
n6t yet been turned to advantage ; because that part"^ 
of the improvement is postponed to the completion 
of the building. The house, a magnificent pile, in 
the Gothic taste, is nearly finished. Its form and 
magnitude are suitable to the character of the country j 
and it appears to the greatest advantage from the 
eminences on the east, where it is seen in the centre 
of a woody pass, backed by the romantic scenery of 
Auchtertyre, and the upper part of Strath Earne; 
The banks of the little river Shaggie, which flowi 
by the village and house of Monzie, afford many 
sweet secluded spots,* where a hermit might build 
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his cdU, or a poetic recluse his tempcMfary hut, amid 
the deep soUtude of the nKMintain dells, the music of 
the waterfalls, the verdure of the pleasant banks, 
and the cool shade, and gentle air of the trembling 
birches. 

The northern road from Crieff passes through a 
part of Glen Almon, where its lofty, abrupt, over- 
hanging crags almost emulate those of Glen Coe. 
A mysterious solemnity hangs over this gloomy vale j 
for here, says tradition » sleeps Ossian, the last of 
the bards, ** beneath the four grey stones/* A sue- 
cessicm of bleak hills brings you to Anxulrie, a poor 
km on the banks of the Brand : and after a still more 
toilsome and dreary walk, you at length teach Aber- 
fddie, on those of the Tay. Here that river is crossed 
by a handsome bridge i and here .beautiful views of 
Strath Tay (for so the country between Loch Tay 
and the Tumel is properly called) present them- 
selves, in both directions, above, and below. But 
the chief boost of Aberfddie are the falls of Moness. 
This small stieam is bounded by high impending 
locks, from whose chasms and crevices fine trees 
and matted underwood seem to start, deepening the 
|^lo(mi belowj while a narrow and dangerous path 
at their base leads you, with the cSxt of gradual. 
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initiatory preparaticm^ to the cascades themselves^ 
These form a retiring succession of brilliant gush- 
ing torrents, gradually veiled, as they recede from the. 
eye, by the thin, leafy screen of the overarching 
woods, which render it one of the completest speci- 
mens of the secluded waterfall, that I have ever seen. 
From Abcrfeldie to KennK)re, the r<^d on either 
side of the Tay is alike pleasant. I followed the 
south bank, and saw, on the opposite side, some 
striking views of Castle Menzies, the opening of 
Glen Lyon, with the ruins of its ancient castle j 
«id, finally, the noble hills which rise above Tay- 
jnouth, the seat of the Earl of Breadalbane. At this 
beautiful spot, I ^ssed some days, in contemplating 
the sublime scenery around it; and (by the obliging 
kindness of his Lordship) in examining the curio- 
sities which the house contains. Of these, the cdl- 
lection of paintings is most r^iurkable. It is yery 
numerous, and contains specimens c£ many griat 
masters, among which are two fine Vandykes,, two 
Guercinos, an Annibale.Carracct, a Rembmndt, a 
Both, a Parmegiano, a piece by Rufeens and Sjiydess 
conjointly, a Titian, and a Guido. Taymouth, like 
many old Scottish houses, owesJts situation to thp 
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taste of early times, which usirall/ preferred shelter 
and retirement to prospect. Hence it is placed on a 
perfect flat, about a mile distant from Loch Tay, 
which, as well as the river flowing from it, is 
entirely kept out of sight, and the view from the 
windows is bounded by the plantations, and tho 
mountains which rise above thenu The house, 
which was formerly a square turreted mass, is now 
augmented by the addition of two wings, of a dif^ 
ferent style of architecture. It appears to the greatest 
advantage from a sham fort, erected on the opposite 
hill, which overlooks the whole lawn and its plant* 
ations, the iir-txivered steeps behind the house, the 
village of Kenmcare, with its picturesque church 
and bridge, the expanse of Loch Tay, and the grand 
summit of Ben Lawers, majestically closing the 
whole. Other parts of the grounds present variety 
of other scenery. Near the lake are scnne summer- 
houses, open to the wide, level prospect : whilst the 
banks of the river are closed in by thick walls of 
foliage, and noble avenues, 

^^ under oaks, and elms, 
Whofee dutsprtad branches overarch the glade; 
The' roof— moveable through all its lengthy 
As the wind sways it." 
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The church and vilkge of Kenmore, between 
Lord Breadalbanc*s and Loch Tay, are seen most 
advantageously with the effect of an evening sun, 
enwrapping in one bright blaze the lake, and the 
pointed mountains, by which it appears to be termi- 
nated. On the south bank is seated the manse, the 
handsomest building of the kind, that I had seen in 
Scotland. A mile or two beyond it, is the bum of 
Acham, forming the magnificent waterfall, in front 
of which Lord Breadalbane has placed a rustic her- 
mitage. The entrance is purposely darkened, and 
gives great effect to the bold qataract, which is seen 
to precipitate itself at once into a deep chasm of 
150 feet, fringed with wood; but the chief beauty 
of this singular view is its back-ground, which 
includes a distant view of the lake, the village of 
Kenmore, and the lofty summit of Ferragon. The 
lower end of Loch Tay is enriched with one of those 
islands, from which, in former times, was heard 

^^ the matin bell. 
Calling the woodman from his desert cell." 

A small convent was founded h^re by Sibilla, Queen 
of Alexander L who died apd was buried within 
the sacred walls ; but it now lies, a shapeless ruin, 
overgrown with thick tufted wood. 
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A long walk of fifteen miles aflfbrds much gran- 
deur, but little variety, in the scenery of the lake, 
Hntil you reach Killin, at its head. This is one of 
the most picturesque villages in Scotland. It is 
seated amid noble frowning mountains, at the open- 
ing of the two glens, Locbyand Dbchart, whoscf 
waters constitute tbe Tay. Among the scenes pecu- 
liarly deserving notice here, are the fall of the Lochy, 
Mac Nab's burying-place on the Dochart, and the 
mined seat of the Breadalbane family, on the border' 
of the lake. Crossing from hence to Loch Eame 
Head, a miserable inn, I continued by a road lead- 
ing over the braes of Balquhiddar to Strath Irfe. 
Through this plfeasiftg glen flows a stream, which 
soon spreading into a lake, assumes the name of 
Loch Lubnaig. Among the uncelebrated scenes of 
Highland landscape, few are more deserving notice 
than this. It is ismaH and simple ; but its winding 
form gives it an endless variety : and the vast tiftcd 
shoulder of Ben Ledi overhanging it, renders it 
truly sublime. At its foot, the river struggles be- 
tween the rocky barriers, which constitute the pass of 
Lenny ; and at last emerging into the pkin of Cal- 
lander, unites itself near that town> with the river 
flowing from Lock Kctterine* 
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. The celebrity of this last- mentioned lake, rendered 
me anxious to visit it, and I lost no time in making 
the excursion. I was peculiarly fortunate in the 
hospitality of -^-^— Fairfull, Esq. of Roman Camp, 
who gave me every possible assistance and directioni 
in seeing this, and the other remarkable scenes, in his 
neighbourhood. It is situated in the wild glen, to 
the south of Ben Ledi, and is preceded by Loch 
Vanachoirand Loch Achray, the first long, open, and 
unvaried ; the second small, but remarkably pictu« 
resque. Between these Iks Glen Finglas, the scent 
of a romantic poem by my friend Mr. W. Scott-, 
At the head of Loch Achray begins that wild con« 
fusion of craggy masses, which is called the Tro» 
eachs, and which grow upon the admiration as yo« 
proceed. These form, as it were, the portico to the 
wild scenery of Loch Ketterine, and on the borders 
of the lake, they serve as promontories, to the sin*^ 
gularly indented bays, which form the peculiar 
character of this landscape. Many of these spots 
would have been inaccessible to the traveller, had 
hot the noble proprietors, at a considerable expence, 
formed paths along the sides of the precipices, which 
overhang the water. The taste of Lady Perth has 
also caused wicker huts to be built on the points 
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commanding the most striking views. On theoppo^ 
site side, the steep cliffs of Ben Venue rise imme* 
diatdy from the water, and the solid mass of this 
mountain presents a contrast to the broken, insulated 
peaks of the Trosachs. On the verge of the water 
is a cave, called the Den of the Ghost, accessil^ 
only by boats* 

Several other scenes in this neighbourhood present 
themselves, well deserving notice. The bridge of Cal- 
lander commands a grand view of Ben Ledi, with 
the village of Kilmahog at its base, and the two 
streams, which unite to form the Teith. On the 
north«-east of Callander is the bridge of Brackland, 
over a cataract of the Kelty : nor are the grounds of 
Roman Camp unworthy the observation of a stranger. 
A former proprietor of this estate named it thus, from 
the banks, with which it seems to have been anciently 
fortified ; but these, though a curious subject of spe- 
culation, bear no resemblance to the military works 
of the Romans. 

The road to Doune lies along the Teith, and is 
pleasantly diversified with seats. This small town, 
or rather village, is remarkable for its castle, a very 
fine ruin, picturesquely seated at the confluence of 
the Teith and Ardoch. It is of great antiquity. 
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being traditionally attributed to Murdac, Diike of 
Albany, at the latter end of the fourteenth century ; 
but referred by some antiquaries to a higher date ; 
the walls, however, are still in good preservation, 
and the tower commands an extensive sweep of 
country, from Ben Ledi on one side, to Stirling 
Castle on the other. 

On the banks of the Allan, lies Dunblane, formerly 
the seat of a bishopric, of which the only memorials 
are the remains of the episcopal palace, and the 
cathedral, which is partly in ruin, and partly used 
as a place of worship. Following the course of the 
Allan, I visited Kippinross, a neat villa, surrounded 
by plantations of fine wood, among which is a 
remarkable old plane, twenty-seven feet in circum- 
ference. Recrossing the country, by a circuitous 
route, I passed Keir, a large, modem building, on 
a commanding eminence j and reached Ochtertyre, 
the family seat of ■■■ Ramsay, Esq. on the western 
bank of the Teith. Adjoining to this, is the moss 
of Blair Drummond, the clearing of which has 
formed so important an agricultural operation. The 
details of this scheme may be seen in the Encyclo- 
ps^dia Bxitannica : it seems to have fully answered 
every expectation; but more recent theorists have 
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contended, that the whole advantage might hlvebeeh 
more effectually obtained, by the simple applkatioa 
of lime. 

This part of my tour brought me back to Stirling; 
whence, after revisiting my kind friends there, I 
departed for Dumbarton. The road, for a consider- 
able distance, commands a long extent of moorish 
country beyond the Forth. The castle of Stirling 
continues to be a marked object in the view back* 
Ward, till the gradual ascent of the road at length 
obscures it, and opens the vfew of the western 
mountains. Thus the whole way to Drymen is little 
varied except by seats and villages. Between Dry- 
men and Loch Lomond is Buchanan, the seat of his 
CJrace the Duke of Montrose, situated cm the river 
Endrick, but not within sight of the noble lake 
scenery, which has been described in the former 
volume. This, which soon begins to present itself, 
is succeeded by the fertile and populous vale of Leven, 
extending to Dumbarton. 

The Firth of Clyde here spreading gradually in 
extent, increases alike in majesty and beauty. Both 
sides are varied by fine seats ; bpt those on the north 
retain a rural air, while on the south they are crowded 
and choked up with towns, manufactories, shipping, 
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^d all tJie attendants of ^omiriercc. Port Glasgow, 
to which I crossed hy Craigem Ferry, has an excel-r 
Unt harbour and great trade, Close to it is the exten- 
sive, but inelegant Castle of Newark, once the resi-* 
dence of Sir Patrick Maxwell, but now the property , 
^f Lord Pelhav^n^ Greenock, abo^t eight miles 
farther along tfaye qoak, i$ in all respects similar. 
Peyond this, a gentjy swelling hill forms the point 
^om>d which th« Firth takes its remarkable sweeps 
The town of Gourock, sheltered by this hill, com* 
mands the most striking views of the opposite 
inc^intains of Argyle, and looks far up their glens to 
^he summits of Glen Croe. 

^ The western branch of the Firth, to which the high 
road leads, is less striking than the point just described j 
yet the first view of it i§ not without grandeur. 
On descending from a hilly pass, Ardgowan, th^ 
ses^t of Sir John Shaw, is seen in front ; the house, 
a large, naodern edifice, is boldly seated on a woody 
eminence, backed by the Firth, which here resembles 
an inland lake ; beyond it are the bold hills of the 
opposite coast; while to the south arise those of 
Bute, and still more distantly the blue peaks of 
Arran. The shore, which we now pursue, is for 
the most p^urt high, and rpjcky, but without much 
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variety. This lofty barrier gradually dedines, as 
we continue southward, passing the old castles of 
Kilmorly and Knock. The village of Largs has a 
neat appearance : it is situated on a plain famous for 
the victory gained by Alexander III. over the Nor- 
wegians in 1263. The chief de^ of the views 
here is a want of trees ; but this circumstance, per- 
haps, gives additional beauty to the woody glen, in 
which is placed Kelburn, a seat of the Earl of Glas- 
gow's. The house is turreted, and the small hol- 
low, in which it is almost concealed, is replete with 
the most romantic scenery. It is succeeded by the 
pretty village of Fairley. The isle of Bute, and 
the islets of . Cumbrae, which lie in front of this 
shore, have a bare look ; but the upper bend of the. 
Firth on the one hand, and the mountains of Arran 
on the other, render the distances truly sublime. 

After crossing a small neck of land, the southerly 
coast aj)pears more bare and sandy than thie preceding. 
This whole track is marked with ruins. To those 
of Soutbannan succeeds Castle Law, and at a short 
distance further, is Ardrossan Castle. Saltcoats is a 
busy, but small port ; from whence, passing through 
Stevenson, you first obtain an extensive view of a 
rich country, varied with several large woods. 
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towns, &c. Kilwinning, a considerable village, is 
remarkable chiefly for its abbey founded by Hugh 
de Moreville, Lord of Cunningham, in 1 140. The 
tower, which is still standing, and has been recently 
repaired, is of no inelegant workmanship : near it is 
a large fragment of Gothic architecture, probably a 
part of the church, which must have been no less 
extensive than beautiful. 

The most interesting place in this neighbourhood 
is Eglintoun, the seat of the Earl of Eglintoun, be-i 
tween Kilwinning and Irvine. It is entirely a crea- 
tion of art. The Y^hole extent of the plantations, 
which is very considerable, afibrds scarcely any va- 
riety of ground ; but where there is a gentle eminence 
it has been encouraged, and the most that could be 
done by a favourable disposition of the trees, and 
walks, has been done. A small brook, stealing 
through the park, is encouraged to spread its stream 
over a larger surface. In the execution of so delicate 
an improvement (for it is not yet completed), no 
better guide can be followed than Mr. Price, who, 
in the second volume of his valuable work on. the 
Picturesque, treats this subject with his usual taste 
and judgment. The great and expensive undertaking, 
which for some years past has occupied Lord Eglin- 
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toun's attention^ and is now nearly perfected » is tha 
entire rebuilding^ and furnishing the house» in a style 
of uniform magnificence, sddom paralleled in Scot^ 
hnd. The architecture is that adaptatioa of the 
Cothic outline to the details of modern accommo^ 
iiation, which is not unfrequent ia this country, and 
.which has been here particularly succ^ssf uL It was 
originally intended to preserve the old circular tower^ 
which stood in the centre of the building ; to this 
^thc staircase was sacrificed 4 and though it was after* 
wards found necessary to rempve the tower, the 
general plan remains unaltered. The interest which 
js felt in examining such objects, though, perhaps, 
xiot one of the strongest feelings of the mind, has 
been very poetically treated by Driyton* in his dc^ 
scription of 

*^ a young lender maid. 

Entering some prince's court, that is for pomp arrayM/'*-** 
— ^^ Where every thing to gaae h?r more and more entices^ 
Thinking at once she sees a thousand paradises ; 
^ Goes softly on, as though, before she saw the last. 
She wishM again to see what she had slightly past.'^ 

Irvine is a royal burgh, at the mouth qf the river 
so called. It is a place of some trade and navigation^ 
though the monuments in the churchyard abundantly 
4 
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tcstiff the danger of these seas. Here I once more 
met my friend Mr. J. Walker, at the house of his 
brother, and accompanied him to Dundonald, a village 
a few miles distant, which was the spot of his nati« 
vity. It was in ancient times a royal residence i and 
Its ruined castle, the property of the Earl of Dun- 
donald, still occupies the summit of a small, insu- 
lted hilK In this neighbourhood is Annack Lodge, 
a complete specimen of the English Jerme ornie^ It 
is the residence of Captain Montgoniery, to whom, 
as well as to his brother the Earl of Eglintoun, I 
bad the honour of being introduced by Dr. Paterscxi, 
of Ayr. On the coast is Fullarton, the scat of 
-FuUarton, Esq. which has undergone some hnprcve^ . 
n^nts not very judicious* 

On entering Ayr, we are immediately struck with 
Ithe ** Twa Brigs,'* thit persons dramatis of Bums 's 
witty and characteristic dialogue. They serve to 
xxmnect the borough with the .New Town, both 
which together form a place of considerable magni- 
tude, but being seated in a sandy plain, possess little 
picturesque effect. Beyond Ayr, the coast becomes 
bolder, and the interior is diversified with nobler 
hills. The scenery of both kinds is interesting, and 
I saw it to great advantage, under the guidance of my 
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valuable friend, W. FuUarfon, Esq. of Skddon. Of 
the coast views, the noblest beyond comparison is 
CuUean Castle, the seat of the Earl of Cassilis. It 
is about five miles south-west of the village of May- 
bdc, seated on a lofty, precipitous rock, overhang- 
ing the sea, and commanding an extensive sweep of 
prospect, with a distance singularly diversified. 
Exactly in front, is the mountainous isle of Arran, 
above twenty miles in length : to the right, the view 
stretches to the very head of the Firth of Clyde, 
terminated by the rugged summits of Argyle*s Bowl- 
ing-green : to the left, the Atlantic opens, between 
the Mull of Kintjrre, and the distant coast of Ire^ 
land ; and the line of ^the horizon is intersected by 
the lofty, insulated rock, called Ailsa Craig, Cul-- 
lean Castle itself is a suitable accompaniment to such 
a view. The house is a modern imitation, by Adams, 
<^ the Gothic style : its outline is well varied with 
round towers, and angular projections ; and subor- 
dinate masses are formed by the offices and other 
detached buildings. The high grounds are covered 
with plantations, chiefly of fir; and the rocks arc 
bold, massy, and full of caverns. Most of the 
artists who have drawn this spot, have chosen their 
views from the beach below ; but having seen none 
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in which Arran was included, I m^e a sketch from 
ihc higher grounds, looking over to that island. 

Not far from Maybole is Baltarsan Castle, : a bold 
Tuin, but placed in a bare, uninteresting country : 
its date is ascertained by the following inscription : 
^^ This werk was begun the iirst day of March 1581 
be Ihof» Keimedy of Pennyglen and Margaret Cath* 
cart his spous. The nam of the Lord is a strong 
tour and ye rightevs rinnith vnto it. •' It is within 
sight of another, and a more curious ruin, Cors- 
regan, or Crossrcgal Abbey, founded by Duncan, 
in ia6o. It appears to have been very complete in 
the arrangement of all its parts, but of small sizej 
nor is the architecture in any ^reat degree admirable. 

The most picturesque scenery, in the interior part 
of this country, is on the two rivers, Doon and Ayr : 
the former of which falls into the sea, near the old 
castle of Greeans. The Auld Brig of Doon, which 
crosses this river, amid gloomy crags, and. thick- 
wooded steeps, consists of a single broad, arch, of 
ancient structure", and probably pf soft, quiet hue, 
before it was treated with its trim coating of white- 
wash. This spot cannot but be interesting to every 
lover of poetry, from its connexion with that 
genuine poet, Bums. He w* born verjr near it. 
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jCa little cottage, now omverted into an alehouse i 
and he has made it the scene of one of his most 
driginal poems, Tam o' Shanter. ** AHoway's 
aukL haunted kirk/^ which stands by the road skieir 
is a small roofless pile, little remarkable in appear* 
ance s but an c^ject of much superstitious tonror to 
the neighbouring peasants. '* The banks and braes 
cJ* bonny Doon,*' are wildly wooded, and romantic, 
in its devious course by Blairston, Cassilis, Skddon, 
and the other seats, which dec(»ate its banks. Blair&-; 
ton is an old turreted mansion, shrouded with wood, 
and overlooking the river, at a very striking pdint of 
view. Here I passed many agreeable hours with 
my friend D, Cathcart, Esq. of Edinburgh. Cas* 
silis, the ancient seat of the Earls of that name. 
Has in its appearance all the gloom and picturesque-^ 
ness of the old-baronial castles : its situation is soli^ 
tary and sequestered ; and it has formed the subject 
of a very spirited landscape by Nasmyth. Skddon/ 
the seat of ■ Fullarton, Esq. is a few miles fur- 
ther on the opposite side of the river. The house/ 
which is modem, stands among gently swelling 
eminences* In front are the remains of an old, 
square tower: and behind, and on the right, winds 
the Doon, among sloping banks, covered witll; 
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wood. I am happy, in mentioning this agreeable 
residence, that I have an opportunity to speak of my 
friends who dwell there. To the amiable family of 
Fullarton I am indebted, for more than common 
kindness, for a continuance of the most obliging 
attentions, and for that social entertainment, which 
made the days I passed here seem short/and stamped 
the hour of departure with regret. 

The water of Ayr, which in the higher part of 
its course is vety bold and romantie, possesses no 
small degree of beauty near its opening. Craigie> 
the seat of W. Campbell, Esq: is a very pleasing 
spot, surrounded by rich plantations. Its best view 
ii from the c^posite side of the river, whwe Ac 
town of Ayr is seen between the trees, varied by 
towers and tunets, and backed by the wild peaks 
and serrated ridges o£ Arran. Auchincrue, the seat 
of — — Oswald, Esq. exhibits more magnificence 
than taste. The house is a vast, shapeless pile ; ajid 
the grouftds, which are very extensive, seem to be 
undergoing those general levelling and clearing ope« 
rations, which mod^n place-makers so indiscrimi* 
nately practise. Very different from this is the wiid 
soenoyon the small stream of Kill, which floH'i 
into the Ayr^ a little higher up, and near whose 
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woody b^nks stands Sundrum, the seat of — — Ha- 
milton, Esq. But the chief boast of the Ayr is 
Barskimming, the seat of Lord Glcnke. The house 
is s^ted on a high bank, almost immediately over- 
hanging the water ; but concealed from it by some 
fine old trees. Here, an arch of ninety feet span i* 
thrown from rock to rock, at the height of lOo feet 
above the river. These rocks are of a dark red hue, 
shaded with featuring wood, and rent into fissures 
aivl caverns, partly natural, and f^ttly artificial: 
and the river, after escaping from its close confim- 
mcnt, serpentiscs in broad sweeps for a considerable 
distance below. 

The banks of the Luglr are fertile, and woody. 
On them lies Old Cumnock, a neat, regular vil- 
lage, beyond which the country becomes bare and 
unvaried, as you ascend the hills to New Cumnock, 
near the sources of the'Nith. This river, running 
southward, is at first a mere streamlet, bounded, for 
a dreary length of way, by two lofty mountain 
ridges, which do not begin to spread into an open 
dale, until you have passed the town and ruined 
castle of Sanquhar. After this, the mountains still 
fcecp their majestic height, and even improve in 
wildness of formj but the low grounds are more 
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abundantly clothed with wood, and the river dashes 
over its rocky bed, in a broader and more impetuous 
torrent. Thus it reaches Drumlanrig, a venerable 
seat of the Duke of Queensberry*s, at the opening of 
a nKxintatnous pass, overlooking the extent of Nithis*> 
dile. Mr. Gilpin's remarks on this scene liave con* 
siderable justice j but they seem to show too general 
and inveterate a dislike to that specks of beauty, of 
which the old ornamental gardens, and avenues, and 
terraces were susceptible. 

From hence to Dumfries, the dale spreading gra- 
dually wider, and the boundary hills declining in 
height, the country appears rather pleasant from its 
fertility, than interesting from its grandeur. Dal- 
swinton, the seat of -- — ^ Miller, Esq. in this 
neighbourhood, is a modern place, formed with 
much Judgment, and taste for the picturesque. It 
commands a most extensive range of view, parti- 
cularly to the south, including the sweeps of the 
Nith, the town of Dumfries, the distant Firth of 
Solway, and the huge mass of the Scriffell mountain, 
the far-seen l^nd-mark of the surrounding country. 
Dumfries is a large town, with a handsome bridge 
across the Nith. From hence I directed my steps 
eastward, over a bleak open tract, to Annan j not 
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without entertainment from the occasional views of 
the coast, ancji from the noble horizon of the English 
mountains, topped by the mighty Skiddaw. Annan 
itself presents no remarkable scenery ; but at a small 
hamlet near it, called Whinny Rigg, I was much 
pleased with the long stretches of sand, and water, 
which form the Sol way Firth, and with the singular 
appearance of carriages crossing a broad, though 
shallow arm of the sea. It was thus, that I re. 
entered England, 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF TASTE* 

In the preceding pages, I have endeavoured to deli- 
neate, with fidelity, the impfessions made on my own 
mind by the scenes and occurrences of my journey. 
I wished to make my reader the companion of my 
way, and the sharer of my thoughts — ^passing over 
some parts, as I myself did, with a hasty, unregard* 
ing eye — stopping at others to enjoy, and drink in 
the impulses of the scene— comparing present feel- 
ings with past — and, finally, referring them both to 
some common standard. 

Taste, in its most just, and comprehensive sense, 
is that standard. The more interesting and import*, 
ant are its general principles, the more necessary it 
becomes to try them again, and again j to take their 
heights, and distances, and bearings, by the sure 
chart of experience ; to ascertain their mutual rela- 
tions to each other, and their genera! dependance oq 
some one, great leading-star, 

* Which looks on tempests and is never shaken." 
Y Z 
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No person is more deeply impressed, than myself, by 
the merit of the systematic writers on this subject : 
no person reads their works with more admiration, 
or a deeper sense of indebtment; but i may be 
allowed to say, that in the perusal 1 have usually 
desiderated a something firm and comprehensive, a 
more fundamental principle, a wider scope of argu- 
ment and illustration. Taste is defined by the 
greatest writer of modern days, as " that faculty 
which is affected by the works of imagination, and 
the elegant arts * ;*' but this definition (to say nothing 
of its unintelligible distinction between imagina- 
tion, and art) overlooks many, and those the most 
interesting speculations, which it ought to include. 
By what violent perversion of all the analogies of Ian-, 
guage, is the pleasure, which we derive from contem- 
plating the beauties of Nature, to be denied that 
denomination, which the same pleasure receives,^ 
when communicated through the medium of the 
elegant arts ? or why should our admiration of the 
sublime and beautiful in morals be less justly entitled 
to the name of Taste, than a similar affection, 
springing from similar sources, in the works of 
imaginatipn ? 

• See Burke's Sublime and Beautiful^ p, 6. 
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Were I to point out one cause, which, more than 
any other, has contributed to narrow and pervert our 
notions of Taste, it would be that attachment to 
science, •* falsely so called,** which is so distin- 
guishing a characteristic of modem days. — Since 
the time of Lord Bacon, Natural Philosophy has 
been so much, and so successfully pursued, that it 
cannot but have produced some efiect on our notions 
concerning the mind. It deserves, indeed, within 
due limits, our high esteem, and attentive cultivation; 
but we make idols of the golden seraphim, when 
we enthrone the science of material objects in the 
Stat of mental knowledge, and transfer the ^strict 
definitions, the analytical distinctions, and the logi- 
cal deductions of the one, to the undefinable, and 
complex sensations of the other. 

It is a curious circumstance in the history of society, 
that as men have devoted themselves to physical ana- 
lysis, they have neglected those nice shades, which 
constitute moral discrimination. We are too busy 
with crucibles, and air-pumps, and shells, and but- 
terflies, and topographical charts, and statistical cal- 
culations, to attend to the ever- varying beauties of 
nature, and the engaging intricacies of the heart. 
We are apt to divide and cut up the mind with cxpe- 
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nments, anatomical, pneumatic, galvanic : wc account 
for every thing by vibrations, and vibratiuncles, ani« 
mal sptritSf sensorial fluids: we distinguish our 
whole being into actions automatic, voluntary, mixt; 
into ideas of irritation, sensation, volition, associa^ 
tioo. But even though " the observers of some 
distant generation should enjoy a view of the subtle^ 
busyt and intricate movements of the organic crea- 
tian« as clear as Newton obtained of the movements 
of the heavenly masses ;" the mystery of mentd 
existence would remain concealed ; the sacred statue 
would be dimly shown, as to the uninitiated ; but 
its divine and dazzling beauty would be hidden by 
an impenetiable veil* 

When I contemplate human life, I perceive that 
its endless diversities of contrast and similitude 
accord in a general harmony — ^produce a onenbss, 
of which every person is conscious, when he 
looks into his own bosom ; but which he is apt 
1^ lose sight of, while his attention is engaged 
by the vesrbal reasoning of others. This melting 
and mixing of all our thoughts, moods, knowledges, 
fancies, senses, fiselings, into one living nature, is a 
contemp]ati0n so delightful in the whole, and so inte- 
resting in every its minutest faiaoch, that it could 
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not but frequently, and forcibly strike those great 
writers, to \Vhom I have alluded. It is, indeed, dis- 
coverable in their speculations : it is traceable among 
all the splendid profusion of their imaginationa, and 
descriptions; but as it was not the ptraiary object, 
which they had in view, it has entered less than 
might be wished into their systems. The chirf aim^, 
therefore, of the pr^ent ^say, will be to develope 
that subtile, cementing, subt^raneous unity, in its 
.application to the chief diversiti^ of our being ; to 
show how far it coincides with, andhow far it amtxzh 
diets the commonly received di^iiurtions ; in fine, to 
deduce from it the oittlitie 6f those geneial principles 
which may justly deserve the natme of Taste. 

• • What a piece of workis man 1 how noble in rea- 
son! how infinite in faculties I in formand moving, how 
express and admirable 1 in action^ how like an angel ! 
in apprehension, how like a God !V Such shcMild be 
the manner and spirit, with which we should con- 
template this important subject ; not by setting 
down a map of our nature, and partitioning it out 
into petty districts, and assigning to eadb its muni- 
cipal lawsy and its kxral interests; but by travelling 
leisurely, as over some vast, unexplored continent; 
and noting the: gxeat natural land-marks^ the high 
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mountains, and endless plains, and sea-like rivers j 
and gathering the fruits of the soil, and registering 
the changeable temperature of the climate. 

The varieties of our nature are striking and ma« 
nifold. Sensations may be weak, as the sighing 
wind on an unruffled lake, or strong, as the thunder, 
which ** rends the region j** they may be vague, as 
the recollected dream of Nebuchadnezzar, or distinct, 
as the hand- writing on the wall i continuous, as the 
flowing of a placid stream, or scattered, like tl^ dry 
leaves and chaff of the autumxial whirlwind. Each 
of these may be contemplated by the mind as one ; 
but the principle of unity not only applies to them 
separately : it affects long-connected trains : it com-* 
prebends our general existence. We perceive it in 
every good production of art, from a sonnet to an 
epic poem ; from a flower*painting, to an historical 
picture j frotn the few simple notes of a short tune, 
to the •' linked sweetness,** and finely modulated bar* 
monies of Haydn: apd it is evidently from this 
principle alone^ that all ages and countries have 
employed some such terms as disposition^ temper^ 
general character^ ruling passion^ &c. to express a 
quality pervading the whole life of an individual. 

If we would trace these varieties from their source,* 
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and follow them through all their meanderings, we 
must begin with the bodily frame of man, which, 
though widely different from his sensations, is their 
necessary vehicle j is in some sort afiected by their 
changes ; and commtinicafes to them its affections in 
return • External fwrns, the organs of the body, 
and the objects of sense, may be called the language 
of the passions j fw it is only by means of the 
former, that the latter can be communicated ; and he 
alone will be eloquent in this language, whose notices 
have been widely cdlectcd and aptly arranged. 
Accordingly, we find in our old poets a rich fund 
of imageiy, drawn from the actual observance of 

Nature, and impregnated with all her individualities 

her nice diversities of shape — her fleeting tinges of 
colour — her flavours luscious, or bitter — her scents 
faint> or aromMic—4ier sounds disccmlant, or harmo- 
nious. They made the same poetic use of the tem- 
porary changes, of which a creature like man, •* sub- 
ject to all the skyey influences,** must be suscep- 
tible — the enthusiastic pourings forth of mind, inci- 
dent to a warm glow of bodily feeling — ^the disgust 
and heaviness of spirit, induced by a torpid and wea- 
ried frame — the vexedness and fretful hurry of a 
feverish temperament— the sundry habits of age and 
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sex— rand the peculiar aptitudes of individual consth* 
tution. How different this^ from the unmeaning 
sing-song of our modem descriptions ^ where all the 
meads are velvet, and the skies gold and azure, and 
the dew-drops, pourls and spangles ; where every taste 
is honey ^ and every sound is music ; and the laraeat- 
able poverty of the thoughts is only exceeded by the 
meretricious finery of the language I Yet these old 
writers, by considering and combining the impressions 
of every sense, and of all states of our sensations^ 
produced a general feelings an unity of eflfect,^ irre* 
sistibly powerfuL I here refer chiefly to poetry i 
because^ as it operates by means of language, it 
possesses a mote extensive power of affecting the 
mind, than either of its sister arts } but the same 
observations apply to them, in their different degrees, 
and modes of acti<ni : and similar reasoning will evi* 
dently proye,. that in all aggregations of sensible ob^ 
jects^ by nature or art, however extensive, or various 
(if there be a master-feding, a key-note, a prevail- 
ing colour, or form, or degree of magnitude, or mode 
of arrangement), it is possible to cement and amal- 
gamate them tog^her, so as to produce from them 
f;7^ affection. 
The frame ctf the mini has a like unity, and a like 
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variety, with that of the body* If any strict line 
cf distinction could be drawn^ one would/suppose 
it might be between thcjlxf^ and ^h^Jleeting parts of 
our natuic. In a general view, we cam readily sepa- 
rate strong fadings, <dear notions, marked events, 
from the thousand nameless afiections, and vague 
opinions, and slight accidents, which pass by us 
*' like the idle wind." Yet even these latter are gta^ 
dations^ in the ascent from nothingness, to infinity; 
these dreams, and shadows, and bubbles of our 
fiatvire, are a great part of its essence, and the chief 
portion of its harmony; and gradually acquire 
strength and firmness ; and pass, by no perceptible 
steps^ into rooted liabits, and distinctive characteristics. 

Of all the classifications of mind, perhaps the « 
roost popular and intelligible, is that which divides 
ft into reason^ znd fieling; and these words also suf- 
ficiently serve the ordinary purposes of life, like east 
and west, north and south, hot and cold, and many 
other terms of contrariety, whose positive meaning is 
changed, at every step we take, and by every person, 
with whom we converse. As far as we can distin- 
guish between these principles,* reason is the infi^> 
rior. Reason is limitted in its operations ; feeling 
is illimitable. Reason is moved only to a certain 
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object, and by a detenninate power : feeling is the 
object, and the power. Reason continually craves an 
extension of its sphere, and an increase of its energy t 
feeling is self-satisfied, and at rest. By reasctti the 
machine is regulated: by feeling it lives. The 
source of reason is perhaps the analytic, or dividing 
power : that of feeling, the synthetic, or uniting $ 
but however we may distinguish the twin fountains, 
we cannot to any good purpose separate the stream* 
To form a perfect Taste, reason and feeling must 
equally conspire. Then, and then only, will be 
produced 

^* Those internal powers^ 
Active, and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse — ^that discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime^ with quick disgust 
From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross 
In species.'* 

How much of the follies and mischances of the 
world has sprung from the wild devotees of feding, 
I leave to be considered by the histwians of fana- 
ticism, political and religious, and the pourtrayers 
of romance, chivalrous or domestic. The present 
times need no example of the danger of setting up 
reason as the God of their idolatry ; but as I would 
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neither ** serve nor disserve the interest of any party 
of men, as they are divided by uncharitable nances 
from the rest of their brethren/* I shall leave a con- 
templation so awfully instructive to all, for the silent 
and secret meditation of every one. 

The formation of the mind, then, is progressive: 
it combines into one general mass all its living ener- 
gies, its pleasures, its pains, its moments of indif- 
ference and undiscerning dreaminess, its separate 
notices, and comparative judgments : it is af&cted 
by the unremitted impulses of external objects ; and 
it reacts upon them as unremittingly, tinging them 
with its own hues, forming them to its own stand- 
ard, working itself into their very essence, always 
modifying, often creating them. Hence we may 
see the idleness of many disputes respecting ideas 
general^ and particular ^ simple^ and complex, &c. ; 
for in the constant stream of mind, no fixed point 
can be taken (call it impression, idea, passion, emo- 
tion, what you will), but it is so surrounded by, and 
worked into minuter circumstances, so tinged with 
recognitions, and remembrances, various in degree, 
and in extent, that it must at once possess something 
of all these different qualities. The tribes are, in- 
deed, as distinct as the laws of mental association 
4 
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jcquire, or allow; but they are not so essentially di^ 
fercnt, as some systematic wrkers would lead us to 
n^ppose. 

The qualities chosen for ilhistration by the critics 
on Taste (such as the sublime, the beautiful; tfie pic- 
turesque, &c.) have been frequently divided by instir- 
mountable barriers; they have been traced from oppo- 
site sources, invested with hostile characteristics, and 
supposed to be mutually destructive of each other, 
• After what I have already said, it may be unnecessary 
to observe, that sensations never exist in the mereab- 
stract ;- the hand of nature has drawn them in the con- 
Crete, compounded, combined, diversified*, riiutually 
relieved, and mutually relieving each other. The bu- 
sriness of Taste can only be with these combinations. 
In all its objects, there must be a preponderance of 
pleasure ; the sublime must not rise to the terrible, 
nor the beautiful sink into the insipidi How is this 
to be prevented, but by a counterbalance of opposite 
sensations, which strengthens, while it stimulates; 
which produces stillness by previous agitation; and 
from ** numbers numberiess,** forms a more com- 
plete, and overpowering one f 

The tests of contrariety are pleasure arid pain ; but 
these qualities themselves, within their known de- 
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grees, are merely relative j the diminution of pain 
is, in the ccmimon language of the world, a pleasure, 
and vice versd. A man in a fit of the gout may 
receive some joyful news, or indulge some delightful 
fancy, more than sufficient to give him a momentary 
happiness; and the contrary circumstances will at 
once damp the fire of the highest health, or check 
the fullest flow of animal spirits. Again, as these 
principles 'may mutually detract from, so may they 
mutually add to each other's force, and eficct. The 
pain of exile is wrought up to despair, by the recoU 
lected pleasures of our beloved country; and the 
transports of return are as much heightened, by the 
miseries, and dangers of our long wandering. So 
mixed, so relative, so reciprocal are all our passions, 
emotions, sensations ! they rush in contending hosts 
upon the mind, and they are only described in Ian-* 
guage, by the title of that leader, who prevails in 
the conflict. 

The sublime, the beautiful^ the picturesque, arc 
arbitrary terms, expressing different modes, and de- 
grees of pleasurable affection ; a thousand others 
equally just, and equally arbitrary, might be in- 
vented : and the only error would be, to suppose, 
that the affections themselves are really distinct, or 
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sq)arable« Of these states of mind, tbe most po^wrer-* 
ful, impressive, and absorbing, ^e perfectly un-., 
brpken, undisturbed. Their repose, however, does 
not always arise from the narrowness of their sphere^ 
or the uniformity of their objects, (indeed, what is 
narrow, or uniform to the mind ?) but frequently 
from illimitable scope and extent, from associations 
without end, and without number, regular and con- 
fused, vague and distinct, all drawn as by a mag-r 
netic attraction to one common centre, and acting 
with one united impulse. When the repose is dccp^ 
and still, and soiemn ; the richest diraught of plea- 
sure is silently inhaled, and the mental eye is filled 
with the form of beauty. This highest, and most 
perfect bliss is only conceivable by the mind : it 
cannot be justly represented by any outward pic 
ture ; for, in the words of one of our old, and true 
poets, 

^ i ^ It is no flaming lustre, made of light. 

No sweet concent, or well-tun'd harmony,. 
Ambrosia, for to feast the appetite. 
Or ilowery odour, mixt with spicery, 
^ No soft embrace, or pleasure bodily ; 
•^ And yet it is a kind of inward feast, 

A harmony, that pounds within the breast. 
All odour, light,: embrace, in which the soul doth rest/ 
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If it were possible, that a calm so heavenly should 
succeed to the most furious warring of the whirl- 
winds of passion, that the sun of life should at onccf 
shine out upon the valley of death, the beautiful 
would also be sublime — ^but if it be supposed that 
these qualities cannot coincide in their highest de« 
grees, it must at least be allowed that the noblest, 
the most divine, is beauty. The sublime is built on 
ideas of pain and danger : it is an image reflected 
from the greatness of the soul ; but beauty 

»■ f ^ is above that sceptred sway/* 

The most attractive tendency of our nature is to silent 
enjoyment : we spring forward to greatness only as 
the means of goodness : and our highest notion of 
the highest of all beings is, that He is Love. 

I have, it is true, carried my notion of beauty to 
the highest possible pitch j but I have done so in 
conformity with the noblest philosophers, and (what 
is more to the purpose) the noblest poets, ancient 
and modern. They justly traced analogies between 
the impressions of visible, and those of moral beauty ; 
and where the feeling differed only in degree, they did 
not think it right to adopt a different denomination* 
In the highest classes of this, as of every other emo« 

VOL. lu z 
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tk>h> the comparing power is necessarily suspended^ 
and therefore the immediate perception of fitness 
cannot take place ; but it has been suggested, that io 
the lower gradattcms of beauty, fitness is universally 
perceived. I am not disposed to controvert the exist- 
encCof this, as an attendant circumstance ; but I can- 
not allow, that it is to be considered as an exclusive 
characteristic. Indeed, it should seem somewhat 
extraordinary, to make an zd of the judgment, the 
criterion, by which to distinguish from each other 
the feelings. The popular notion of beauty; at least, 
looks not to fitness; but to a certain ease, andT tran- 
quillity , and placidity of character. 

To a class of emotions, nearly similar to these in 
degree, the name of picturesque has been assigned : 
^nd its characteristics have been delineated, with great 
ability, in Mr. Price's Essay on this subject; a work 
which at (Mice displays the manners, skill, and learn- 
ing of the gentleman, the artist, and the scholar. 
In the popular notion of beauty, many picturesque 
circumstances are a4mitted, and justly; because 
their only effect is to stimulate the mind to a more 
lively feeling of its subsequent pleasure. Hence the 
picturesque, the beautiful, and many similar qua- 
lities^ miy-oftcn be said to : i^pdify , each pther. On 
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the other hand; there are several characteristics of 
the picturesque, which can by no means: enter into 
any definition of beiauty ; because they are founded 
on a degree of mental irritation, totally incompatible 
with calm and tranquil feeling. 

It would extend this essay to .too great a length, 
were I to attempt showing in detail the various appli- 
cation of these emotions to di&reQt objects j were I 
to trace the intimate alliance, which subsists between 
them, the strong analogy, which leads ffom the self- 
ish tothesocid, from the original to therefiected^ 
from nature to art. A few observations, however^ 
may ndt improperly be made. The mere sensualist 
doubtless possesses a certain degree of taste; but 
the chief defect in his system is^ that its recpl« 
lections, and, consequently, its hopes and fears,. lie 
within a narrow compass, and are definable. to t^e 
utmost degree of nicety. The principle, whiqh 
makes him one with the d)jects of his own pkasurcjs 
and pains, would in like manner unite, and bind him 
up with all the pleasures and pains of every animated 
being, and with that hidden spirit of life, .which 
pervades the frame of imtuie, and is rdBected in the 
works of art. - 

There it a morale a$ theie ii a phyiieal amactioii|^ 

z % i 
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by which like approaches to like i it is strong in 
proportion, as the likeness is intimate and habitual j 
and it is finally absorbed in that love, which is ** the 
circle equant of all other aflfections,*' whose natuK 
is " to combine,'* and which, where it takes place, 
** there is peace, and quietness, a true c(»Tespond^ 
cncc, perfect amity, a diapason of vows and wishes/* 
These sympathies are necessarily poured out, on liv- 
mg persons^ in various modes and measures, accord- 
ing to the peculiar haUts of feeling, which each man 
indulges. Nor do the great objects of Nature excite 
feelings less forcible. Whatever we, have once en- 
joyed, or suflfercd, will revive with more than its 
original strength and distinctness, at the touch of 
her kindred impulses ; and the intellectual process 
•will then be most accurate, and the taste most 
refined, 

^^ when the Qiind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms ; 
The memory be as i^ dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds^ ai^d harmonies/'-— 

Art, who is but the mimic of Nature, treads 

cautiously inher steps, and deejiens her impressions. 

Her only superiority is in the permanence of her 

' productions, which are therefore more easily studied; 
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and thus V^e often see critics in art, who are wholly 
insensible to i^||^* But this technical skill must 
ever be poor, and languid, and lifeless ; since it 
wants that continued repetition of natural impulses, 
which is necessary to the sanity, and health, and 
freshness of the mind. Copyists may be formed 
by system, and analysis, and discrimination; but 
inen of genius and originality must soar to a prouder 
height. In the warmth and conscious power o( the 
soul, they must embrace a boundless variety, and 
run through an endless succession of thoughts, and 
feelings — they must draw similar emotions from 
opposite sources — ^they nnist build alike, on the sub^ 
lime and the beautiful, on the one and the many, 
the fabric of a perfect Taste* 



THE END. 
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ERRATA. 



Vol. I.— ^p. 62, — 4, yir Robinson retid W. Robertson. 

lb. -T- 182, — * 7» J^ G.- Jardinc read J, Jaidine. 
Vol. II. — p. 46,— 16, fw western read north-western. 

lb. ib. — i8,yor princess r^/></ prince. 

Plate No. %% (in tome copies), fw Cromasly read Qwaaitf. 

For these, and the similai: errors, which a more attentive perusal will 
probabty detect, the author hopes to be excused, on the Horatian plea, 

I < * Operc in longo fiu est obrepere sonmuin.'* 

With regard to the plates, he must observe, that every apparent inac* 
curacy is not an oversight. Though he has profiessed himself generally 
a firiend to fidelity of representation, he allows the propriety of occa* 
rional and minute deviation : as in the Vignette, Vol. I. where the 
cfiect of the statue is greatiy improved, by turning it toward the spectator. 
He must add, that he did not always think himself at liberty to correct 
the productions of artists^of acknowledged taste and abiU^. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

In offering to the Public a Work, which embraces such Jt variety 
ofobjepts as the present,. JiUle or no aJ)ology is'nedcssary, because 
it cannot but be interesting to all the inhabitants of these islands, 
and to tho«c of the northern part of Creat Britain in particular. 
No people have been more remarkable for their attachment to 
tlieir natal soil, than those, who first drew their breath amid the 
sublime and picturesque beauties of North Britain. Scattered, as 
many of them arc, over alnjost every nation' of the globe, in search 
either of wealth or knowledge they aire nc^ef heard to speak of 
their country but with rapture. They love to dwell on its natural 
beauties, its lofty mountait}9, its romantic glens, its ex.pansive 
lochs, and to expatiate on the noble and bold edifices of tlieir an • 
colors; Many of ^he northern castles, l>tiilt tjn, or as it'' were 
growing put of, the summit of some a^^piring rock, whose bowels 
furnished the materials for their construction, have almost bidden 
defiance to time itself. 

But we must not \i*Ander fh)m the pnrportiof t&is Prospectps, 
which is merely intended as a furtlier illustration of the plan of 
the work we have undertaken ; and which, if it does not succeed, 
must be owing, not to the poverty of the subject, but to the abi- 
llties of the projectors. Did they, however, not think themselves 
equal to tlic- tas^-, they would not have begun 4t : ^ind '-they have 
a full confidence both in the patronage and candour of the PuWic. 
Whatever defects there piay be in the execution, they shall not 
arise from want of exertion and dilfgence. 'The freflcil of the one, 
the graver of the other, and the pen of the third, shall not be 
feeble or relaxed, from disinclination or indolence. 

Of the utility of works of this nature little need be said. To 
the Antiquary they afibrd the 'roeartrf of riecordrng, ita'a way no de- 
scription can ever come up to, those objects, which are of the 
greatest importatice. By these means the possessors of castles, 
ruins, or even modern buildings, and improvements, are enabled 
to catch tbem in the happiest moments of perfection or decay, and 
transmit them in a manner uninjured by the encroaching hand of 
time. The admirers of sublime, beautifair ron^t^tic, ^^nd pic- 
turesque scenery, are thus enablefi to seize the flitting images of 
the view, and fix them for ever, in spite of the ravages of the ele- 
ments, or the more destructive hand of man. In possession of 
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works Jike the present, the traveller can at his leisure, and with- 
out stirring from his fire-side, revisit tliose scenes he had so much 
pleasure in formerly passing' through, and recall them to his recol- 
lection in a way the most laboured and finished descriptions are 
alone inadequate to effect; while, to distant nations, and those 
"{lersoHs, who from blierin^ss or other causes -are citfeer uriable or 
-<mwitttttg to ieftc6unt'6r'the fatigues and ^^petiscs'^f travelling, 
these works give the most dls*hidt andacc^irate«kft|)fessiGtos. In 
^another pokit of y tew too, this work, it iijay be ,preBwned,' will 
prove of considerable use 5 namely, to such a^ pursue the arts 
either as a profession or an amusement. 

Highly finished' Etchings, from original sketches, taken in the 
same manner^ have ever been reckoned infinitely more useful to 
the student in drawing than any other style of engraving what- 
soever. There- is always that precision and strength, as well as 
ease afad delicacy 6f outlfhei in this sort of drawing and engraving, 
xv^ich is«o seldom-'apparenti'at ie^st to that degree, in any other. 
•And' there remains that original spirit ^and fire, Avhich we so fre- 
■qiiehtly finrd'wafnting in impreklJoured' performances. From hence 
the student may catch those beanties, and acquire those excellea- 
de.?. of 'drawing,, which so often escapehim in his progress. 

Little remains to be said of the descriptiwis. They shftll be as 
complete as the nature of the different subjects will admit of, 
§nd as it is the intention to make this Work as generally useful as 
possible, both as to Plates arid Letter-rpress, as addressed to the 
eye and to the mind, as Pictures, and as a Book, this part shall 
have equal attention paid to it as the rest. ^ ' 

• ' As far as the nattire'of '^he Work has bden Hitherto made 
'Known, it^ias rhet\^ith the -most flattering ^ncourageiDcnt; and 
'the Public' fifrears^nredv that dtiring its progress it shcill at lea^t be 
Equally well carried on; and even that each succeeding Number 
shall, if possible, surpass tlie first, which was published the 30th 
^of A'pril, containing Views of Balgonip Gastle, Fall on" the 
Tilt, Pitsligo, and Aberdeen. 

The secopd, containing the four following Views, will appear 
in June: 

EpiNBURGH, 

Gordon Castle. 
Taymouth. 
Brechin Castle. 
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CONDITIO if S. 

Thb Work will be published Ih Numbers, each Number omtain- 
log Four Plates, with appropriate Descriptions printed on the finest 
Paper by BENstBT> in his best manner. 

The Price of each Number will be Half-a-Cruinea, to be paid 
for on delivery only. 

The first Number was published in April last, and the seccxid 
will appear in June; and there will be regularly Four Numbers 
every year, till the work is complete. 

As much of the value of Works of this nature depends npoD 
the excellence and earliness of impressions, and as the Proprietors 
wish to give every encouragement to early Subscribers, they beg 
leave to assure the Public, that no Proofs whatever will be taken 
from the Plates, and that each Number'shall be delivered in the 
exact order it is subscribed for. 

The Plates will be ten inches long by seven and a half wide, 
being the same size as B3rme's Antiquities. 

Twelve Numbers will make the Volume; and with the last 
number will be given gratis an additional I^ate as a Frontispiece, 
an elegant Title Page, a List of Subscribers, a Pre&ce to theWork, 
and a Table of Contents. 

The Names of Subscribers are received by the Pbblishen^ 
William Millbr, Old Bond Street, London; and MANirxii 
and MiLLEB, Parliament Close, ^nburgh; also by Mr. Fittlbb, 
Charlotte Street, and Mr. Nattbs, New Bond Street; at aU of 
which places Specimens of the* Drawings and nalet may be seen* 
Also by Mr. Evans (successor to Mr. Edwards), Pall Mail, and 
Mr. White, Fleet Street. 

BfAT 1801. 



T. BcNSLiY, Printer, Boh Court, Fleet Street, 
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